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BBI<ISARI17S. 

To  THIS  distinguished  general  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century,  owed  the  chief 
splendor  of  his  reign.  He  was  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  and  most  successful  generals  of  his  time. 
He  rose  from  an  obscure  family,  first  served  as 
one  of  the  body  guard  of  the  Emperor,  and  soon 
rose  to  the  commsmd  of  an  army  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men.  In  530,  he  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  a  Persian  army  of  forty  thousand. 
He  never  lost  but  one  battle  in  his  long  career. 

With  an  army  cf  fifteen  thousand  men,  he 
marched  into  Africa,  conquered  the  Vandals, 
and  brought  their  king,  Gelimer,  captive  to 
Constantinople.  For  this,  Justinian  ordered  a 
medal  to  be  struck  in  honor  of  the  general,  with 
the  inscription,  ‘Beliaaritu  gloria  Romanorum.' 

[11] 


This  medal  has  come  dowu  to  itiu  prenout  iitues. 
In  540,  Belisarius  marched  into  Italy,  and  con¬ 
quered  the  Goths,  and  brought  their  king  cap¬ 
tive  to  Constantinople. 

He  conquered  the  Bulgarians  in  539.  After 
his  return  to  Constantinople  he  was  accused  of 
conspiracy;  but  probably  unjustly.  His  sub¬ 
sequent  life  has  been  so  colored  by  poets  and 
historians,  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  is 
fabulous  and  what  true.  According  to  Mar- 
montePs  romance,  the  Emperor  caused  the  eyes 
of  the  brave  general  to  be  put  out,  and  in  his 
old  age  he  had  to  beg  his  bread  through  the 
streets  of  Constantinople,  being  led  by  a  little 
boy,  and  accosting  passers  by  with  “give  a 
penny  to  Belisarius,  the  general.” 

According  to  a  legend,  which  seems  to  have 
been  embodied  in  the  splendid  painting  from 
which  our  engraving  is  taken,  the  little  boy,  in 
one  of  their  walks,  was  stung  by  a  serpent,  and 
the  blind  old  man  then  carried  the  boy  upon  his 
shoulder,  unconscious  that  the  serpent  still  clung 
to  the  child’s  limb. 


OOV.  TACON  AND  THE  CIGAR  GIRL. 

[Thx  roUewing  thrilling  and  exeeUently  told  itoty  la 
related  by  Mr.  Ballou,  in  bis  late  History  of  Cuba.  If 
this  sketch  is  strictly  true,  it  will  go  far  to  a  tone  for  the 
many  cruelties  which  hare  been  charged  against  Tacon.] 

Dobino  the  first  year  of  Tacon’s  governorship 
in  Cuba,  a  young  Creole  girl,  named  Miralda 
Estales,  kept  a  little  cigar  shop  in  the  Calle 
der  Mercaderes,  and  her  shop  was  the  resort  of 
all  the  young  men  of  the  towm  who  loved  a 
choicely-made  and  superior  cigar.  Miralda 
was  only  seventeen,  without  mother  or  father 
living,  and  earned  a  humble  though  sufficient 
support  by  her  industry  in  the  manufactory  we 
have  named,  and  by  the  sales  of  her  little  store. 
She  was  a  picture  of  ripened  tropical  beanty, 
with  a  finely  rounded  form,  a  lovely  face  of 
soft,  olive  tint,  and  teeth  that  a  Tuscarora 
might  envy.  At  times  there  was  a  dash 
of  languor  in  her  dreamy  eye  that  would  have 
warmed  an  anchorite ;  and  then  her  cheerful 
jests  were  so  delicate,  yet  free,  that  she 
had  unwittingly  turned  the  heads,  not  to  say 
hearts,  of  half  the  young  merchants  in  the  Calle 
der  Mercaderes.  But  she  dispensed  her  favors 
without  partiality  ;  none  of  the  rich  and  gay 
exquisites  of  Havana  could  say  they  had  ever 
received  any  particular  acknowledgment  from 
the  fair  young  girl  to  their  warm  and  constant 
attention.  For  this  one  she  had  a  pleasant 
smile,  for  another  a  few  words  of  pleasing  gos¬ 
sip,  and  for  a  third  a  snatch  of  a  Spanish  song ; 
but  to  none  did  she  give  her  confidence,  except 
to  young  Pedro  Mantanez,  a  fine  looking  boat¬ 
man,  who  plied  between  the  Punta  and  Moro 
Castle  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor. 

Pedro  was  a  manly  and  courageons  young 
fellow,  rather  above  his  class  in  intelligence, 
appestrance  and  associations,  and  pulled  his 
oars  with  a  strong  arm  and  a  light  heart,  and 
loved  the  beautiful  Miralda  with  an  ardor 
romantic  in  its  fidelity  and  truth.  He  wets  a 
sort  of  leader  among  the  boatmen  iih  the  har¬ 
bor  for  reason  of  his  superior  cultivation  and 
intelligence,  and  his  quick-witted  sagacity  was 
often  turned  for  the  benefit  of  his  comrades. 
Many  were  the  noble  deeds  he  had  done  in  and 
about  the  harbor  since  a  boy,  for  he  had  fol¬ 
lowed  his  calling  of  a  waterman  from  boy¬ 
hood,  as  his  fathers  had  done  before  him.  Mir¬ 
alda  in  turn  ardently  loved  Pedro,  and  when 
he  came  at  night  and  sat  in  the  back  part  of 
her  little  shop,  she  had  always  a  neat  and  fra¬ 
grant  cigar  for  his  lips.  Now  and  then,  when 
she  could  steal  away  from  her  shop,  on  some 
holiday,  Pedro  would  hoist  a  tiny  sail  in  the 
prow  of  his  boat,  and  securing  the  little  stern 
awning  over  Miralda’s  head,  would  steer  out 
into  the  gulf  and  coast  along  the  romantic 
shore. 

There  was  a  famous  rou6,  well  known  at  this 
time  in  Havana,  named  Count  Almonte,  who 
had  frequently  visited  Miralda’s  shop  and  con¬ 
ceived  quite  a  passion  for  the  girl,  and,  indeed, 
he  had  grown  to  he  one  of  her  most  liberal 
customers.  With  a  cunning  shrewdness  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  Count  be¬ 
sieged  the  heart  of  his  intended  victim  without 
his  appearing  to  do  so,  and  carried  on  his  plan 
of  operations  for  many  weeks  before  the  inno¬ 
cent  girl  even  suspected  his  possessing  a  par¬ 
tiality  for  her,  until  one  day  she  was  surprised 
by  a  present  from  him  of  so  rare  and  costly  a 
nature  as  to  lead  her  to  suspect  the  donor’s  ia- 
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tcntions  at  once,  and  to  promptly  decline  the  fully  satisfied  that  he  had  discovered  her  place 
roffered  gift.  Undismayed  by  this,  still  the  of  confinement.  Disguised  as  a  friar  of  the 
onnt  continued  his  profuse  patronage  in  a  way  order  of  San  Felipe,  he  sought  Count  Almonte’s 
o  which  Miralda  could  find  no  plausible  pre-  gates  at  a  favorable  moment,  met  Miralda, 
•xt  of  complaint.  cheered  her  with  fresh  hopes,  and  retired  to 

At  last,  seizing  upon  what  he  considered  a  arrange  some  plan  for  her  delivery.  There  was 
avorable  moment,  Count  Almonte  declared  his  time  to  think  now ;  heretofore  he  had  not  per- 
passion  to  Miralda,  besought  her  to  come  and  mitted  himself  even  an  hour’s  sleep ;  but  she 
a  be  the  mistress  of  his  broad  and  rich  estates  at  safe — that  is,  not  in  immediate  danger, — 

^  Gerite,  near  the  city,  and  offered  all  the  prom-  he  could  breathe  more  freely.  He  knew 

ises  of  wealth,  favor  and  fortune ;  but  in  vain,  not  with  whom  to  advise  j  hd  feared  to  speak 
The  pure  minded  girl  scorned  his  oflfer,  and  bade  to  those  above  him  in  society,  lest  they  might 
him  never  more  to  insult  her  by  visiting  her  betray  his  purpose  to  the  Count,  and  his  own 
shop.  Abashed  but  not  confounded,  the  Count  liberty  by  some  means  be  thus  jeopardized, 
retired,  bat  only  to  weave  a  new  snare  whereby  He  could  only  consider  with  himself ;  he 
he  could  entangle  her,  for  he  was  not  one  to  be  ™nst  be  his  own  counsellor  in  this  critical  case, 
so  easily  thwarted.  At  last,  as  if  in  despair,  he  started  to  his 

One  afternoon,  not  long  after  this,  as  the  feet  one  day,  and  exclaimed  to  himself,  “  Why 
twilight  was  settling  over  the  town,  a  file  of  not  go  to  headquarters  at  once?  Why  not  see 
soldiers  halted  just  opposite  the  door  of  the  lit-  the  Governor-General,  and  tell  him  the  whole 
tie  cigar  shop,  when  a  young  man,  wearing  a  truth  ?  Ah  I  see  himT  How  is  that  to  effected  T 
lieutenant’s  insignia,  entered  and  asked  the  And  then  this  Count  Almonte  is  a  noblcnmn  / 
attendant  if  her  name  was  Miralda  Estales,  to  They  say  Tacon  loves  justice.  We  shall  see.  I 
which  she  timidly  responded.  will  go  to  the  Governor-General ;  it  cannot  do 

“  Then  you  will  please  to  come  with  me.”  any  harm,  if  it  does  not  do  any  good.  I  can 

“By  what  authority T”  asked  the  trembling  but  try.”  And  Pedro  did  seek  the  Governor, 
girl.  True,  he  did  not  at  once  get  audience  of  him — 

“  The  order  of  the  Governor-General.”  not  the  first,  nor  second,  nor  third  time  :  but  he 

“  Then  I  must  obey  you,”  she  answered  ;  persevered,  and  was  admitted  at  last.  Here  he 
and  prepared  to  follow  him  at  once.  told  his  story  in  a  free,  manly  voice,  undisguis- 

Stepping  to  the  door  with  her,  the  young  cdly  and  open  in  all  things,  so  that  Tacon  was 
otBcer  directed  his  men  to  march  on,  and  get-  pleased. 

ting  into  a  volante,  told  Miralda  they  would  “  And  the  girl  1”  asked  the  Governor-General, 

drive  to  the  guard  house.  But  to  the  surprise  over  whose  countenance  a  dark  scowl  bad  gath- 
of  the  girl,  she  soon  after  discovered  that  they  ered.  “  Is  she  thy  sister  T” 
were  rapidly  passing  the  city  gates,  and  imme-  **  Ho,  Excelencia,  she  is  dearer  still,  she  is  my 
diately  after  were  dashing  off  on  the  road  to  betrothed.” 

Gerite.  Then  it  was  that  she  began  to  fear  The  Governor  bidding  him  come  nearer,  took 
some  trick  had  been  played  upon  her ;  and  ft  golden  cross  fW)m  his  table,  and  handing  it  to 
these  fears  were  soon  confimed  by  the  volante’s  the  boatman,  as  he  regarded  him  searchingly, 
tnming  down  the  long  alley  of  palms  that  led  said : — 

to  the  estate  of  Count  Almonte.  It  was  in  “  Swear  that  what  yon  have  related  to  me  is 
vtdn  to  mtpostulate  now,  she  felt  that  she  was  true,  as  you  hope  for  heaven  1” 
in  the  power  of  the  reckless  nobleman,  and  the  “  I  swear  1”  said  Pedro,  kneeling  and  kissing 
pretended  officers  and  soldiers  were  his  own  the  emblem  with  simple  reverence, 
people,  who  had  adopted  the  disguise  of  the  The  Governor  turned  to  his  table,  wrote  a 
Spanish  army  uniform.  few  Inuef  lines,  and  touching  the  bell,  summoned 

Count  Almonte  met  her  at  the  door,  told  her  a  page  from  an  adjoining  room,  whom  he  order- 
to  fear  no  violence,  that  her  wishes  should  be  ed  to  send  the  captain  of  the  guard  to  him. 
respected  in  all  things  save  her  personal  liber-  Prompt  as  were  all  who  had  any  connection 
ty ;  that  he  trusted,  in  time,  to  persuade  her  with  the  Governor’s  household,  the  officer 
to  look  more  favorably  upon  him,  and  that  in  appeared  at  once,  and  received  the  written 
all  things  he  was  her  slave.  She  replied  con-  order,  with  directions  to  bring  Count  Almonte 
temptuonsly  to  his  words,  and  charged  him  with  and  a  young  girl  named  Miralda,  immediately 
the  cowardly  trick  by  which  he  had  gained  before  him.  Pedro  was  sent  to  an  ante-room, 
control  of  her  liberty.  But  she  was  left  by  and  the  business  of  the  day  passed  on  as  usual 
herself,  though  yratched  by  his  orders  at  all  in  the  reception-hall  of  the  Governor, 
times  to  prevent  her  escape.  Less  than  two  hours  had  transpired,  when  the 

She  knew  very  well  that  the  power  and  will  Count  and  Miralda  stood  before  Tacon.  Neither 
of  Count  Aimonte  were  too  strong  for  any  knew  the  nature  of  the  business  which  had  sum- 
humble  friend  of  hers  to  attempt  to  thwart ;  moned  them  there.  Almonte  half  suspected  the 
and  yet  she  somehow  felt  a  conscious  strength  truth,  and  the  poor  girl  argued  to  herself  that 
in  Pedro  j  and  secretly  cherished  the  idea  that  her  fate  could  not  but  be  improved  by  the 
he  would  discover  her  place  of  confinement,  interference,  let  its  nature  be  what  it  might, 
and  adopt  some  means  to  deliver  her.  The  “  Count  Almonte,  you  doubtlesjyuiow  why  I 
stiletto  is  the  constant  companion  of  the  lower  have  ordered  you  to  appear  here^^ 
classes,  and  Miralda  had  been  used  to  wear  one  “  Excelencia,  I  fear  that  I  have  been  indis¬ 

even  In  her  store  against  contingency ;  but  she  creet,”  was  the  reply. 

now  regarded  the  tiny  weapon  with  peculiar  “  You  adopted  the  uniform  of  the  guards  for 
satisfaction,  and  slept  with  it  in  her  bosom.  yonr  own  private  purposes  upon  this  young 
Small  was  the  clue  by  which  Pedro  Mantanez  girl,  did  you  not  T” 
discovered  the  trick  of  Count  Almonte.  First  “Excelencia,!  cannot  deny  it.” 

this  was  found  out,  then  that  circumstance,  and  “  Declare,  upon  your  honor,  Count  Almonte, 

these,  being  put  together,  they  led  to  other  whether  she  is  unbanned  whom  you  havo  thus  < 
•'esalts,  until  the  indefatigable  lover  was  at  last  kept  a  prisoner.” 


“  Excelencia,  she  is  os  when  she  entered  my 
roof,”  was  the  truthful  reply. 

The  Governor  turned  and  whispered  some¬ 
thing  to  his  page,  then  continued  his  questions 
to  the  Count,  while  he  mode  some  minutes  upon 
paper. 

Pedro  was  now  summoned  to  explain  some 
matter,  and,  as  he  entered,  the  Governor- 
General  turned  his  back  for  one  moment  as  if 
to  seek  for  some  papers  upon  his  table,  while 
Miralda  was  pressed  in  the  boatman’s  arms.  It 
was  but  for  a  moment,  and  the  next,  Pedro 
was  bowing  humbly  before  Tacon.  A  few 
moments  more,  and  the  Governor’s  page  re 
turned,  accompanied  by  a  monk  of  the  church 
of  Santa  Clara,  with  the  emblems  of  his  office. 

“  Holy  father,”  said  Tacon,  “  you  will  bind 
the  hands  of  this  Count  Almonte  and  Miralda 
Estales  together  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock  I” 

“  Excelencia  1”  exclaimed  the  Count,  in 
amazement 

“  Not  a  word,  Senor ;  it  is  your  port  to 
obey  I” 

“  My  nobility,  Excelencia  I” 

“  Is  forfeited  1”  said  Tacon. 

Count  Almonte  had  too  many  evidences  be¬ 
fore  his  mind’s  eye  of  Tacon’s  mode  of  adminis¬ 
tering  justice,  and  of  enforcing  his  own  will,  to 
dare  to  rebel,  and  he  doggedly  yielded  in 
silence.  Poor  Pedro,  not  daring  to  speak,  was 
half  crazed  to  see  the  prize  he  had  so  long 
coveted  thus  about  to  be  torn  from  him.  In  a 
few  moments,  the  ceremony  was  performed,  the 
trembling  and  bewildered  girl  not  daring  to 
thwart  the  Governor’s  orders,  and  the  priest 
declared  them  husband  and  wife.  The  captain 
of  the  guard  was  summoned  and  dispatched 
wit]^  some  written  order,  and  in  a  few  subse¬ 
quent  moments.  Count  Almonte,  completely 
subdued  and  broken-spirited,  was  ordered  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  plantation.  ^ 

Pedro  and  Miralda  were  directed  to  remaiB 
in  an  adjoining  apartment  to  that  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  this  singular  procedure. 
Count  Almonte  mounted  his  horse,  and  with  a 
single  attendant,  soon  passed  out  of  the  city 
gates.  But  hardly  had  he  passed  the  comer 
of  the  Pasco,  when  a  dozen  muskets  fired  a 
volley  upon  him,  and  he  fell  a  corpse  upon  the 
road. 

His  body  was  quietly  removed,  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  guard,  who  had  witnessed  the  act, 
made  a  minute  upon  his  order  as  to  the  time 
and  place,  and  mounting  his  horse,  rode  to  the 
Governor’s  palace,  entering  the  presence  cham¬ 
ber  just  as  Pedro  and  Miralda  were  once  more 
summoned  before  the  Governor. 

“  Excelencia,”  said  the  officer  returning  the 
order,  “  it  is  executed!” 

“ Is  the  Goimt  dead!” 

“  Excelencia,  yes. 

“  Proclaim  in  the  usual  manner,  the  marriage 
of  Count  Almonte  and  Miralda  Estales,  and 
also  that  she  is  his  legal  widow,  possessed  of 
his  title  and  estates.  See  that  a  proper  officer 
attends  her  to  the  Count’s  estate,  and  enforces 
this  decimon.”  Then,  turning  to  Pedro  Manta¬ 
nez,  he  said,  “  No  man  or  woman  in  this  island 
is  so  humble  but  they  may  claim  justice  of 
Tacon  1” 

- - 

Nebraska  covers  an  area  of  342,438  square 
miles— equal  to  over  219  millions  of  acres  of 
land.  Kansas  has  on  area  of  126,283  square 
miles,  equal  to  over  80  millions  acres  of  land. 
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V1LI.AOE  GOSSIPS. 

BT  MRS.  X.  ORR. 

“Dox*t  tell  R  living  »oul.” 

“  Good  gracious !  you  don’t  say  so.” 

“  True  as  Gospel,  Miss  Boyle  ;  and  as  I  was 
sayin’  to  Susan  Jones  here,  ses  I,  we’ll  sec  now 
who’ll  be  the  tip-tops  when  the  pianer  and  the 
tatyi  (t^te-a-t^tes,)  are  'knocked  off,’  and 
they’ve  nothin’  left  but  the  law  ’lows.  ‘  Fly 
higli,  light  low,’  my  old  man  says,  and  maybe 
that  proud  snip  ’ill  be  glad  to  wash  pots  and 
kittles  for  a  living  yet.  I’ll  tell  you  what,  Miss 
BUe— ” 

“  But  who  brought  the  news,  Mrs.  Brown?” 

“  You  won’t  tell  a  livin’  soul  now  ef  I  tell 
yon,  a-cause  I  wouldn’t  have  it  cum  from  me 
fust  for  the  world ;  but  you  see  I’d  bin  irening 
a  white  frock  for  one  of  the  gals,  and  when  I 
went  in,  I  heard  Nell  say, '  the  Ruby  was  cer- 
^tainly  lost,’  and  when  they  saw  me,  they  seemed 
kind  o’  flnstrated,  and  Lucy  bust  rite  oat  a  cry- 
in’,  and  then  they  sed  somethin’  about  the  gold 
bein’  so  pure,  and  that  Harry  must  not  know  it. 
They  talked  kind  o’  low,  but  I  opened  my  ears 
wide,  I  can  tell  you.  See  if  Nell  dare  turn  up 
her  nose  at  my  Sally  Ann  agin.  I  allers  sed, 
poor’s  as  good  as  rich  if  they’re  ’spectable,  and 
my  Sally  Ann’s  os  likely  a  gal  as  Nell  Morton 
enny  time;  but,  goody  gracious  I  Miss  Bile, 
what  on  airth  is  the  matter  T” 

Alas,  for  poor  Mrs.  Boyle,  when  Mr.  Morton 
invested  all  his  available  funds  in  fitting  out 
the  “  Ruby  ”  for  a  trip  to  the  modem  El  Dorado, 
her  only  child  was  offered  a  place  which  he 
eagerly  accepted,  trusting  that  he  should  real¬ 
ize  enough  to  place  his  young  wife,  and  only 
surviving  peurent  beyond  the  reach  of  want 
Tidings  came  from  the  bright  land  of  promise, 
gladdening  their  cottage  home,  and  often  was 
the  prayer  “lead  him  not  into  temptation,” 
breathed  with  fervent  supplications  to  the  great 
“  All-Father  ”  for  the  loved  absent  one.  A  few 
months  and  he  would  be  with  them  again,  after 


an  absence  ef  more  than  two  years,  his  golden 
dreams  realized,  and  everything  promising  a 
joyous  future.  No  wonder  that  the  mother’s 
'  cheek  paled  as  she  listened  to  the  tale  of  Mrs. 
Brown,  and  she  felt  that  the  joy  of  her  heart 
lay  cold  and  pulseless  far  down  in  the  deep 
waters.  Alasl  alas  I  the  fate  of  her  child  had 
desolated  three  hearts — had  added  to  the  cata. 
logue  of  those  who  would  not  be  comforted,  the 
orphan,  the  widow,  and  the  motherless. 

•  •  «  •  • 

“  Me  be  so  glad,  grandma,  I  am  home,”  mur¬ 
mured  little  Willie  Boyle,  as  the  old  lady  en¬ 
tered  the  cottage.  “Me  kiss  grandma,  me  so 
glad and  clinging  around  her  neck,  the  af¬ 
fectionate  child  kissed  her  again  and  again. 
“  Grandma  so  sorry  for  mamma,”  he  said,  as  the 
big  tears  rolled  adown  her  cheeks.  “  Willie  no 
be  naughty,  grandmau” 

“  Mother,  are  you  ill  ?”  anxiously  inquired 
Kitty  Boyle. 

“  Ah  1  no,  my  poor  child.” 

Kitty’s  face  grew  paler  and  paler,  and  her 
large  eloquent  eyes  were  filled  with  terror  and 
surprise.  With  a  tottering  step  she  approached 
her  mother-in-law,  extending  her  arms  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  child  as  he  leapt  toward  her.  An  icy 
chill  crept  over  her,  as  she  pressed  him  to  her 
heart,  and  hoarsely  whispered : — 

“What  of  himV' 

“  Let  us  pray  for  strength  to  bear  our  loss.” 

“  Oh,  God  1  it  cannot  be  1”  and  with  an  agon¬ 
izing  cry  she  sank  upon  the  floor  insensible. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

Miss  Morton, — To-morrow  I  leave  for  Europe. 
I  cannot  lose  the  opportunity  of  assuring  you 
of  my  high  regard,  and  regret  that  the  recent 
loss  you  have  sustained  has  placed  an  effectual 
barrier  between  us. 

With  heartfelt  wishes  for  your  happiness, 

I  remain  your  sincere  friend, 

Hknbt  Carlton. 

Lucy  Morton  handed  the  note  to  her  rister, 
while  her  compressed  lip  and  fixed  gaze  be¬ 


tokened  the  great  strife  within.  Eleanor  smiled 
as  she  read  it. 

“Ugh!  cold  as  a  glacier.” 

“  Who  could  have  known  the  loss  ?”  inquired 
the  agitated  girL 

“  Oh,  one  of  the  servants  probably ;  but  how 
provoking.  Don’t  think  of  it,  Lu.  I’ll  wager 
an  orange-wreath,  that  he  returns  with  the  next 
steamer.” 

“  Please,  ma’am,  Misthress  Byle  is  outside,” 
said  a  servant,  entering  the  room. 

“Say  we  are  engaged,  Norah,  and  ask  her  to 
call  again.” 

“  Sure,  ma’am,  and  I  think  she  is  sore  dis- 
thress,  for  its  crying  she  is  as  if  her  heart  was 
breakin’.” 

“We  will  see  her,  Lucy,”  and  at  Eleanor’s 
command  Kitty  Boyle  was  admitted. 

With  a  faltering  voice  she  repeated  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  loss  of  their  father’s  vessel.  They 
knew  nothing,  had  heard  nothing,  and,  oh,  the 
sadness  that  lay  heavy  upon  their  hearts.  A 
smile  suddenly  arched  the  lip  of  Eleanor,  and 
she  exclaimed,  with  child-like  animatioif * 
“The  ruby  I  Lu,  why  it  is  bright  as  sunshine  I” 
and  she  repeated  to  Mrs.  Boyle  that  her  sister 
had  a  valuable  ring,  the  gift  of  a  friend,  and 
the  gem  had  worn  the  setting  and  was  lost,  and 
that  this  was  in  all  probability  the  foundation 
of  the  tale. 

There  was  joy  in  the  home  of  the  Boyles  that 
night,  but  Lucy  Morton  had  lost  faith  in  the 
sincerity  of  man. 

Alas  1  for  village  gossiping  1 

- - - 

HUGH  >IIIiI.ER 
ON  THE  DEATH  OV  HIS  VIRST  CHILD 

There  are  many  hearts  to  respond  to  the 
touching  sketch  which  follows.  We  have 
greatly  admired  the  author,  when  contemplat¬ 
ing  him  as  the  laborious  mechanic,  the  learned 
geologist,  the  unmatched  religious  controver¬ 
sialist.  Here  we  love  him,  as  we  behold  him 
bending  in  grief  over  the  grave  of  his  first  bom 
— a  man  of  the  most  tender  sensibilities,  no 
lees  thoa  of  the  most  versatile  genius.  TL. 
verses  at  the  close  of  this  beautiful  sketch  are 
from  the  pen  of  his  wife  : — 

“  In  the  spring  of  1839,  a  sad  bereavement 
darkened  my  household,  and  for  a  time  left  me 
little  heart  to  pursue  ^  wonted  amusements, 
literary  or  scientific.  We  had  been  visited  ten 
months  after  our  marriage,  by  a  little  girl, 
whose  presence  had  added  not  a  little  to  our 
happiness.  Home  became  more  emp^ticidly 
such  from  the  presence  of  the  child,  that  in 
a  few  months  had  learned  so  well  to  know  its 
mother,  and  in  a  few  more  to  take  its  stand  in 
the  nurse’s  arms,  at  an  upper  window  that  com¬ 
manded  the  street,  and  to  recognize  and  make 
signs  to  its  father  as  he  approached  the  house. 
Its  few  little  words,  too,  had  a  fascinating  inter¬ 
est  to  our  ears — our  own  names,  lisped  in  a 
language  of  its  own,  every  time  we  approached 
and  the  single  Scotch  vocable,  '  awa,  awa, 
which  it  knew  how  to  employ  in  such  plaintive 
tones  as  we  retired,  and  that  used  to  come  back 
to  us  in  recollection,  like  an  echo  from  the 
grave,  when,  its  brief  visit  over,  it  had  left  us 
forever,  and  its  fair  face  and  silken  hair  lay  in 
darkness,  amid  the  clods  of  the  churchyard.  In 
how  short  a  time  had  it  laid  hold  of  our  affec¬ 
tions  !  IVo  brief  years  before,  and  we  knew  it 
not ;  and  now  it  seemed  as  if  the  void  which  it 
left  in  our  hearts  the  whole  world  could  not  fill. 
We  buried  it  beside  the  old  chapel  of  St.  Rega¬ 
ins,  with  the  deep,  rich  woods  all  around,  save 
where  an  opening  in  the  front  commands  tiie 
distant  land  and  the  blue  sea ;  and  where  the 
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daisies,  which  it  had  learned  to  love,  mottle, 
star-like  the  mossy  mounds ;  and  where  birds, 
whose  songs  its  ear  had  become  skillful  enough 
to  distinguish,  pour  their  notes  over  its  little 
grave.  The  following  simple,  but  truthful  stan¬ 
zas,  which  I  found  among  its  mother's  papers 
seem  to  have  been  written  in  this  place — sweet¬ 
est  of  burying-places — a  few  weeks  after  its 
burial,  when  a  chill  and  backward  spring,  that 
had  scowled  ni>on  its  lingering  illness,  broke 
out  at  once  into  genial  summer — 

Thon  art  “  awa,  awa  ”  from  thy  mother’s  side, 

And  “  awa,  awa  ”  from  thy  father’s  knee  ; 

Thou’rt  “  awa  ”  from  our  blessing,  our  care,  our  caress¬ 
ing. 

But  “  awa  ”  from  our  hearts  thou’H  never  he. 

All  things,  dear  child,  that  were  wont  to  please  thee. 

Are  around  thee  here  in  beauty  bright — 

There’s  music  rare  in  the  cloudless  air. 

And  the  earth  is  teeming  with  living  delight. 

Thou’rt  “  awa,  awa  ”  from  the  bursting  spring-time. 
Though  o’er  thy  head  its  green  boughs  wave  ; 

The  lambs  are  leaving  their  little  foot-prints 
Cpon  the  turf  of  thy  new-made  grave. 

And  thon  art  “ awa,”  and  “ awa  ”  forever— 

That  little  face — that  tender  frame — 

That  voice  which  first  in  sweetest  accents 
Called  me  the  mother’s  thrilling  name — 

That  head  of  nature’s  finest  moulding — 

Those  eyes,  the  deep  night  ether’s  blue. 

Where  sensibility  its  shadows 
Of  ever-changing  meaning  threw  f 

Thy  sweetness,  patience  under  suffering. 

All  promised  us  an  opening  day 
Host  bir,  and  told  that  to  subdue  thee 
Would  need  but  love’s  most  gentle  sway. 

Ah  me  !  ’twas  here  I  thought  to  lead  thee, 

And  tell  thee  what  are  Ufe  and  death, 

And  raise  thy  serious  thoughts  first  waking 
To  Him  who  holds  our  every  breath. 

And  does  my  selfish  heart  then  grudge  thee 
That  angels  are  thy  teachers  now— 

That  glory  from  thy  Saviour’s  presence 
Kindles  the  crown  upon  thy  brow  f 

Oh,  no  t  to  me  earth  must  be  lonelier. 

Wanting  thy  voice,  thy  hand,  thy  love, 

Tet  dost  thou  dawn  a  star  of  promise, 

Hild  beacon  to  the  world  abeve. 

- - 

A  rhyuee:  of  boyhood. 

BT  THS  PRINTCK  BASD. 

fnacB  ree<dlected  verses,  written  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
and  now  first  printed,  are  affectionately  inscribed  to  my 
pupil.  Master  Cbabub  SmxoNS,  Riverdale.] 

l. 

ftuinwT  as  the  fulness  of  unfettered  mind  can  make  me. 
Are  these,  the  gladsome  hours  of  early  day  ; 

Deep  in  my  wild  young  heart,  I  feel  the  throb  of  pleasure. 
And,  in  my  veins,  the  hot  blood’s  gladdening  play, 
n. 

Ky  mortal  life  is  ever  charming,  rare  and  beautiful, 

As  pictures  of  the  &r  and  heavenly  land  ; 

And  songs  and  loving  smiles  are  weaving  all  around  me, 
And  cherubs  kiss  me  in  each  zephyr  bland. 

m. 

Why  should  I  reck  of  distant  deserts,  rough  and  stony? 

Why  droop  beneath  the  prophecy  of  wo  ? 

Ho,  no  I  my  singing,  leaping  heart  will  not  be  silenced  ; 
My  nature  is  the  only  law  I  know. 

IV. 

My  mother,  chosen  brother,  and  my  blue-eyed  darling, 
My  horse,  and  dog,  and  birds,  and  music  gay. 

My  books,  my  pets,  and  gentle  friends  a  goodly  number. 
These  are  the  daily  blessings  of  my  way. 


I  ask  no  monument,  nor  feme  in  deathless  story. 
Nor  aught  beyond  the  present  hours  of  joy ; 

As  God  has  made  me  now,  so  would  1  be  forever, — 
A  dancing,  rhyming,  laughing,  careless  boy. 


THE  CHINESE  IN  CAUFORNIA. 

The  recent  inflaz  of  Chinese  ^nto  California 
haa  given  rise  to  much  speculation  and  many 
grave  fears  for  the  future.  The  San  Francisco 
journals  teem  with  articles  on  this  subject ;  and 
it  is  also,  we  learn,  a  fertile  topic  of  private 
conversation.  During  the  fortnight,  from  the 


11th  to  the  26ih  of  August,  the  arrivals  of 
Chinese  passenger-ships  amounted  to  ten  in 
number,  the  passages  varying  from  43  to  100 
days.  The  total  number  of  passengers  given 
was  2,843,  in  fifteen  days  1  One  vessel  reports 
100  deaths,  another  85,  and  so  on  to  match ; 
for  the  poor  wretches  are  crowded  in  the  be- 
tween-decks,  and  into  frail  deck-houses,  till  the 
miseries  of  the  voyage  are  rivaled  only  by  the 
horrors  of  the  “middle- passage.”  It  may  be 
asked  why  the  laws  are  not  enforced  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  over-crowding  of  these  ships.  The 
vessels  are  mostly  old  hulks;  many  of  them 
have  lain  here  or  at  Hong-Kong  as  store-ships 
for  months,  or  even  years ;  and  if,  in  one  voy¬ 
age,  the  worthless  old  craft  can  be  made  to  net 
$35,000  or  $40,000,  she  can  well  be  sunk,  and 
still  make  a  profitable  operation.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  old  Potomac  ;  she  brought  several 
hundred  passengers,  is  said  to  have  netted  ever 
$35,000,  was  libeled  for  excess  of  passengers 
and  sold,  briging  $7,400.  All  these  facts  excite 
our  pity  and  sympathy  for  the  poor  Chinese,  the 
more  so,  as  they  are  brought  over  to  Califor¬ 
nia  by  rich  companies  organized  among  their 
countrymen,  and  hired  for  a  mere  song  to  labor 
there  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters. 

Now  comes  the  hardest  question.  What  shall 
be  done  with  them  t  Is  the  welfare  of  the  coun¬ 
try  promoted  by  this  influx  of  emigration? 
There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  now  more  in 
need  of  hard-working  men  than  California. 
This  laboring  class  there  is  disproportionately 
small,  and  therein  lies  one  great  cause  of  the 
present  distress  of  that  region.  If  California 
could  have  a  tide  of  hardy  educated  Americans 
poured  upon  her,  it  would  be  the  greatest  bless¬ 
ing  she  could  enjoy  ;  but  how  can  that  be  while 
hardly  an  old  State  can  be  said  to  be  cultivat¬ 
ed?  Any  of  the  Christian  races,  however,  are 
welcome  there,  or  any  of  the  white  races.  They 
all  assimilate  with  Americans ;  they  have  sym¬ 
pathies  together,  and  are  gradually  all  fused 
together  into  one  homogeneous  mass.  But 
whether  California  should  encourage  an  influx 
of  a  population  like  the  Chinese  admits  of  grave 
doubts.  Take  a  look  at  Chinamen  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  as  they  are  veritably  described — one  may 
well  think  twice  before  he  speaks  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  There  are  wealthy  men  among  them, 
true ;  many  of  whom  bear  a  highly  respect¬ 
able  character  with  those  wh<.(  know  them. 
Some  of  these  are  Christians ;  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  liberal  men  of  San  Francisco  have  erect¬ 
ed  a  fine  brick  chapel  on  Stockton  street,  and  now 
support  a  missionary  there ;  and  we  are  told 
that  John  in  his  devotions  shows  quite  as  much 
religions  feeling  as  any  white  man.  But  their 
number  is  very,  very  small ;  a  mere  drop  in  the 
bucket 

But  of  the  remainder,  what  can  be  said? 
They  are  for  the  most  part  an  industrious  peo¬ 
ple,  forbearing  and  patient  of  injury,  quiet  and 
peaceable  in  their  habits;  say  this,  and  you 
have  said  all  good  that  can  be  said  of  them. 
They  ore  uncivilized,  unclean  and  filthy  beyond 
all  conception,  without  any  of  the  higher  do¬ 
mestic  or  social  relations ;  lustful  and  sensual 
in  their  dispositions ;  every  female  is  a  prosti¬ 
tute  and  of  the  basest  order  ;  the  first  words  of 
English  they  learn  are  terms  of  obscenity  or 
profanity,  and  beyond  this  they  care  to  learn 
no  more.  Clannish  in  nature,  they  will  not  as¬ 
sociate  except  with  their  own  people,  and  the 


Chinese  quarter  of  the  city  is  a  by-word  for 
filth  and  sin.  Fagan  in  religion,  they  know 
not  the  virtues  of  honesty,  integrity  or  good- 
faith  ;  and  in  Court — over  their  most  sacred 
emblem,  the  burning  of  a  bit  of  yellow  paper — 
they  never  scruple  to  commit  the  most  flagrant 
perjury.  They  have  their  secret  societies  among 
themselves,  their  Triad  societies  and  other  pow 
erfdl  associations,  by  whose  edicts  they  arc  gov¬ 
erned,  and  whom  they  dare  not  testify  against 
for  fear  of  secret  death;  thus  rendering  our 
very  laws  powerless. 

What  shall  be  done  in  these  premises  ?  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  strangely  situated.  The  youngest  of 
Young  America  next  door  to  the  oldest  of  na¬ 
tions.  A  sparsely  peopled  country  with  wages 
enormously  high  is  the  next  door  neighbor  to 
the  densest  population  on  the  globe.  They  are 
pouring  in  upon  California.  Their  great  com¬ 
panies  are  shipping  them  to  that  region  by 
thousands  as  coollies,  virtually,  if  not  nominally 
slaves.  Already  there  are  40,000  there,  and 
the  cry  is  still  they  come.  If  the  tide  continues 
they  must  yet  outnumber  the  whites  on  the 
Pacific ;  and  they  are  not  the  European  immi¬ 
gration  to  the  Atlantic  States,  for  they  have  no 
sympathy  with  Americans,  whether  in  religion, 
habits  or  language.  Most  of  them  intend  some 
day  to  return ;  if  they  do,  they  carry  constantly 
a  stream  of  wealth  from  the  country  wherein  it 
should  be  invested,  thus  adding  to  the  riches  of 
California  and  the  entire  Union.  And  if  they 
stay  they  must  be  either  free  or  slaves.  If  free, 
then  we  have  in  the  Pacific  empire  a  people 
living  in  daily  violation  of  the  laws  of  our  land, 
governed  by  their  own  societies,  isolated  from 
us,  and  as  much  ignoring  practically  in  matters 
of  law  and  government  our  institutions  as  if  > 
they  were  still  in  the  Central  Flowery  kingdom. 
But,  however  free,  all  men  may  be  by  nature 
according  to  theoretical  republicanism,  practice 
has  shown  that  no  two  people  with  distinctly 
marked  and  uncongenial  characteristics,  can 
occupy  the  same  territory  at  the  same  time  on 
terms  of  equality.  Either  there  must  be  sym¬ 
pathy  enough  between  them  to  produce  fusion, 
or  the  one  will  be  virtually  if  not  nominally 
the  master  of  the  other. 

Now  we  fear,  if  this  Chinese  immigration 
continues,  America  may  some  day  have  slavery 
in  California ;  and  ships  will  cross  the  gentle 
Pacific  loaded  down  with  masses  of  living  hu¬ 
manity  doomed  to  lives  of  suffering  and  bond¬ 
age.  The  horrors  of  the  Africin  slave  trade 
will  be  renewed  on  the  shores  of  California. 
Already  has  one  effort  been  made  to  pass  a 
“Coolie  bill”  in  the  California  Legislature, 
legalizing  the  trade  in  Chinamen.  Thank  Hea¬ 
ven  it  failed!  And  thank  Heaven,  too,  the 
whole  Paci8c  country  is  now  shaken  by  the 
question  whether  a  stop  shall  be  put  to  this 
sort  of  inunigration,  or  whether  the  State  shall 
be  overnhelmed  by  this  flood  of  ignorant,  filthy 
idolaters  ?  The  prospect  seems  to  be  that  the 
exclusive  policy  will  be  adopted. — Tribune. 

Gipsies. — The  AllgemeineZeitung  mentions, 
as  a  peculiar,  result  of  the  present  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  Europe,  that  the  gipsies  of  Huugary 
have  resolved  to  leave  that  country,  where 
great  numbers  have  dwelt  for  the  last  four 
years,  and  are  wandering  through  the  Austrian 
dominions,  in  search  of  some  spot  upon  which 
to  pitch  tents.  It  is  said  that  they  intend  leav¬ 
ing  Europe  in  search  of  Africa. 
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CHR18TOPHKR  COIiVMBVS. 

CoLUMBCs  was  born  in  the  republic  of  Genoa, 
in  the  year  1447,  and  at  the  early  age  of  four¬ 
teen,  acquired  his  first  experience  of  a  seafar¬ 
ing  life — the  taste  for  which  he  probably  inhe¬ 
rited  from  his  father,  who  had  for  many  years 
followed  the  sea  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  His 
mind  appears  to  have  been  naturally  of  a  spe¬ 
culative  turn ;  for,  during  the  earlier  part  of 
hisoareer,  we  find  him  examining  and  rejecting 
the  preconceived  ideas  of  others  respecting  the 
formation  of  the  earth,  and  creating  for  him¬ 
self  a  theory,  which,  though  not  exactly  a  cor¬ 
rect  one,  still  proves  the  superiority  of  his 
youthful  mind  to  the  silly  prejudices  and  per¬ 
verted  notions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Having  attentively  studied  the  science  of  navi¬ 
gation,  with  its  attendant  branches,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  test  the  truth  of  all  that  he  had  read, 
from  ocular  observation ;  with  which  end  in 
view  he  visited  the  seas  within  the  polar  circle, 
and  afterward  those  parts  of  Africa  which  the 
Portuguese  had  discovered,  as  far  as  the  coast 
of  Guinea.  The  result  of  these  voyages  was 
his  arrival  at  the  conviction  that  the  opinions 
of  the  ancients  respecting  the  torrid  and  frigid 
zones  were  altogether  erroneous.  In  the  ear¬ 
lier  part  of  his  life  an  incident  occurred  which, 
while  it  bade  fair  to  put  au  abrupt  termination 
to  his  existence,  had  a  marked  infiuence  upon 
his  future  destinies.  In  the  course  of  one  of  his 
voyages,  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed,  having 
fallen  into  an  engagement  with  a  Venetian  gal¬ 
ley,  took  fire,  and  the  crew,  to  save  themselves 
from  the  flames,  were  obliged  to  take  to  the 
water.  By  the  aid  of  an  oar,  Columbus  swam 
to  the  coast  of  Portugal,  near  to  Lisbon,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  more  than  two  leagues ;  and  it  was 
here  that  he  married  the  daughter  of  an  old 
seaman,  named  Perestrello,  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  discoveries  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira. 
In  the  charts  and  documents  of  Perestrello,  the 
young  Genoese  found  an  inexhaustible  mine  ot 
information,  and  the  knowledge  thus  received 
leading  him  on  to  other  inquiries,  he  became 
stimulated  to  the  undertaking  of  those  hazar¬ 
dous  enterprises  which  have  given  to  his  name 
an  imperishable  renown. 

At  this  time  the  attention  of  the  whole  world 
was  drawn  toward  India ;  the  commerce  of  which 
had  been  successively  engrossed  by  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  the  Hebrews,  the  Egyptians,  the  Assy¬ 
rians,  the  Palmyrenes,  the  Arabians,  the  Ge¬ 
noese,  and  the  Venetians.  The  Portuguese,  in 
particular,  had  consumed  about  half  a  century 
in  endeavoring  to  find  a  passage  to  India  by  the 
circumnavigation  of  Africa ;  and  the  attention 
of  Columbus  being  drawn  to  the  subject,  “  he 
began  to  reflect  that,  as  the  Portuguese  traveled 
so  far  southward — (without  getting  any  nearer 
the  accomplishment  of  their  object) — it  were 
no  less  proper  to  sail  westward.”  From  the 
phenomenon  of  the  earth’s  shadow  in  lunar 
eclipses,  which  he  had  carefully  observed,  he 
drew  conclusive  proof  of  the  roundness,  or 
spherical  formation  of  the  world.  (Conceiving 
the  distance  to  India  by  the  west  to  be  less  than 
that  toward  the  east,  and  less,  in  fact,  than  sub¬ 
sequent  experience  proved  it  to  be,  he  only 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  supposition 
in  relation  to  the  existence  of  land  in  that  ocean, 
to  confirm  him  in  the  course  he  had  determined 
to  pursue.  The  opinions  of  Pliny,  and  of  Paui 
— a  learned  physician  of  Florence — served  to 


assistance  of  Henry  VH.,  and  in  the  meantime 
proceeded,  himself,  to  the  court  of  Spain,  where 
his  plans,  far  from  being  pronounced  visionary, 
began  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  individuals.  His  bfother  was  not  so  fortu¬ 
nate  in  the  result  of  his  mission  ;  being  taken 
by  pirates,  who  kept  him  captive  until  after  Co¬ 
lumbus  had  succeeded  in  Spain.  But  even  at 
the  court  of  Spain  the  project  was  assailed  with 
objections,  the  nature  of  which  wiU  give  us 
some  idea  of  the  state  of  geographical  know¬ 
ledge  at  the  time.  One  objection  was :  how 
should  he  know  more  than  all  the  wise  and 
skilful  sailors  who  had  existed  since  the  crea¬ 
tion!  Another  was  derived  from  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  Seneca,  who  had  doubted  whether  it 
were  possible  to  navigate  the  ocean  at  any  great 
distance  from  the  shore  ;  but  admitting  such  a 
probability,  three  years,  it  was  judged,  would 
be  required  to  perform  the  voyage  which  Co¬ 
lumbus  proposed.  A  third  objection  was  based 
upon  the  supposition  that,  allowing  the  sup¬ 
posed  roundness  of  the  earth,  a  ship  sailing 
westward  on  a  round  globe  would  necessarily 
go  down  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  returning,  or  going  forward,  would  be 
like  climbing  up  a  hill,  which  no  ship  couid  do 
with  the  strongest  wind ;  while  a  fifth  was 
grounded  upon  a  book  written  by  St.  Augustine, 
in  which  he  declared  his  disbelief  in  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  an  antipodes,  and  the  possibility  of 
going  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other. 

The  doubts  and  misgivings  of  the  adventurers 
of  that  period  remind  ns  forcibly  of  the  conduct 
of  a  handful  of  schoolboys,  who,  having  wan¬ 
dered  from  home  in  search  for  a  convenient 
spot  for  a  bath,  are  deliberating  which  should 
take  the  first  plunge ;  not  being  familiar  with 
the  depth  or  nature  of  the  stream  they  are  about 


strengthen  his  secret  convictions  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree.  The  former  had  asserted  the  possibility 
of  sailing  from  the  western  coast  of  Spain  to  the 
eastern  bounds  of  India,  and  bad,  moreover, 
aSSrmed  that  forty  days  were  sufficient  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  voyage.  In  the  sea  be¬ 
tween  Madeira  and  the  Western  Islands,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  testimony  of  mariners,  who  in  that 
day  were  too  much  prone  to  mix  fable  with 
fact,  pieces  of  carved  wood,  and  large  joints  of 
cane  had  been  discovered,  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  by  westerly  winds.  Branches  of 
pine  trees,  a  covered  canoe,  and  two  human 
bodies  of  a  complexion  different  from  that  of 
Europeans  and  Africans,  had  been  found  on 
the  shores  of  those  Islands.  Other  stories,  part¬ 
ly  true  and  partly  fabulous,  agreeing  in  their 
leading  features  with  the  theory  of  Columbus, 
induced  him,  at  length,  to  make  an  effort  to  put 
his  plans  into  operation.  Conceiving  that  the 
enterprise  was  too  great  to  be  undertaken  by 
any  but  a  sovereign  State,  he  is  said  to  have 
have  made  his  first  application  to  the  Republic 
of  Genoa,  where  his  project  was  pronounced 
visionary.  He  next  applied  to.  John  H.,  King 
of  Portugal,  who  refused  to  enter  into  the 
undertaking,  having,  as  he  alleged,  become 
so  much  involved  in  attempting  to  discover  a 
way  to  India  by  the  African  coast ;  but  who, 
however,  gave  private  orders  to  a  ship,  bound 
to  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  to  attempt  a  disco¬ 
very  in  the  west.  This  attempt  proved,  from 
the  incompetency  of  the  parties  employed,  a 
signal  failure,  and,  to  cover  their  own  mortifica¬ 
tion,  on  their  return  they  converted  the  sublime 
project  of  Columbus  into  matter  for  ridicule. 
Disgusted  with  such  treatment,  as  weli  he  might 
be,  but  not  disheartened,  he  dispatched  his  bro¬ 
ther  Bartholomew  to  England,  to  solicit  the 
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entering.  Some  are  quite  eloquent  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  submerged  rocks ;  others  arc  fearful  of 
being  entangled  in  the  long  grass  which  may 
grow  at  the  bottom ;  and  some,  agun,  have  a 
most  wholesome  and  praiseworthy  dread  of 
“  sharks.”  But  one — a  Columbus  in  miniature 
— makes  the  awful  plunge,  and  instantly  the 
water  is  alive  with  them. 

'  After  some  opposition  to  the  project.  Queen 
Isabella,  influenced  by  the  persuasions  of  Juan 
Perez,  a  Spanish  priest,  and  Lewis  Santangel, 
an  officer  of  her  household,  was  induced  to 
recall  him  to  court,  after  having  twice  repulsed 
him ;  when  she  ofiered  to  pawn  her  jewels  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  tiie  equipment.  The 
money  was,  however,  advanced  by  Santangel, 
and  the  Queen’s  jewelry  was  saved.  All  the 
preliminaries  having  been  settled,  Columbus  set 
sail  from  Palos,  a  port  of  Spain,  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1492,  and 
arrived  at  the  Canaries  on  the  12th  of  the  same 
month — stopping  a  few  days  to  lay  in  wood  and 
water.  It  was  during  this,  his  first  voyage  of 
discovery  in  the  service  of  Spain,  that  the 
sailors  were  thrown  into  dismay  by  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  magnetic  needle.  It  was  with  much 
difficulty  that  Columbus  allayed  their  terrors 
and  prevented  them  from  executing  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  throwing  him  into  the  sea ;  having  in¬ 
duced  them,  by  artfully-contrived  stories,  to 
keep  on  their  course  for  sixteen  days  longer,  in 
the  night  of  the  11th  of  October,  they  disco¬ 
vered  a  light,  and  land  was  shortly  after  dis¬ 
covered  from  the  mast  head — ^which  proved  to 
be  the  island  of  Gnanahua,one  of  the  Bahamas. 
After  several  months  spent  in  cruising  about 
among  the  islands  in  that  vast  archipelago, 
which,  from  a  mistake  attributable  to  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  age,  received  the  title  of  the  West 
Indies,  Columbus  returned  to  Spain,  leaving 
behind  him  a  colony  of  thirty-nine  men,  suita¬ 
bly  provisioned,  and  lodged  in  a  fort  made  from 
the  timber  of  their  largest  vessel,  which 
had  been  wrecked  in  a  violent  tempest 
which  they  had  encountered.  The  display  of 
gold  and  other  valuable  productions  which  Co¬ 
lumbus  had  brought  with  him,  and  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  several  of  the  natives,  created  an  asto¬ 
nishing  sensation,  and  by  the  sanction  of  the 
Pope,  he  made  a  second  voyage  in  the  se^ice 
of  Spain,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the 
islands  of  Dominico,  Mariegalante,  Gnadaloupe, 
Montserrat,  Redonda,  Antigua,  St  Martin,  St 
Ursula,  and  St  John.  On  the  12th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  he  came  to  Naridad,  on  the  north  side  of 
Hispanola,  where  he  had  left  his  colony  ;  but 
found,  to  his  grief,  that  the  people  were  all 
dead,  and  the  fort  destroyed.  Undismayed  by 
tins,  however,  he  hastened  to  plant  a  small  col¬ 
ony  to  the  eastward,  which  he  called  Isabella, 
in  honor  of  the  Queen,  and  which,  during  his 
stay,  throve  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions,  but  when  he  returned  to  it,  after  disco¬ 
vering  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  be  found  it  in  a  dis¬ 
ordered  condition — a  number  having  been  slain 
by  h<^ile  Indians.  It  was  during  his  stay  in 
Spain  thpt,  after  having  reorganized  and  rein¬ 
forced  his  colony  of  Isabella,  that  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  wiUi  his  brother  Bartholo¬ 
mew.  In  the*  absence  of  Columbus,  the  latter 
had  been  well  received  at  court,  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  colony  at  Isabella,  while 
he  himself  went  into  the  interior  of  the  island 
to  bring  the  different  chiefs  into  subjection. 


His  fellow-adventurers,  being  unsatisfied  with 
the  restrictions  which  Columbus  had  imposed 
upon  their  avaricious  desires,  complained  to 
King  Ferdinand,  and  the  latter’s  jealousy  was 
aroused  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  he  sent  a  spy 
to  observe  the  actions  of  the  admiral.  Seeing 
the  position  of  matters,  Columbus  immediately 
repaired  to  Spain,  with  a  quantity  of  gold  and 
other  valuables,  and  so  far  allayed  the  feeling 
against  him  that  he  was  supplied  with  a  fleet 
of  fourteen  ships,  eight  of  which  were  intended 
to  carry  supplies  for  the  colony,  and  six  to  ud 
in  the  prosecution  of  discovery.  In  this  voyage 
he  saw  and  named  the  large  island  of  Trinidad, 
and  in  August  reached  his  brother’s  colony — 
which  had  in  the  interim  been  removed  to  St. 
Domingo,  in  Hispanola,  according  to  their  pre¬ 
concerted  arrangement.  Here  a  mutiny  had 
broken  out,  headed  by  one  Francis  Roldan, 
which  he  had  some  difficulty  in  quelling.  Both 
Columbus  and  Roldan  sent  home  an  account  of 
this  affair ;  but  as  Roldan  had  more  friends  at 
court,  the  infamous  fabrications  concerning  the 
honesty  of  Columbus  were  believed,  and  a  fel¬ 
low  named  Bovadilla,  whose  only  merit  was  in 
his  title,  was  sent  ont  to  examine  the  Admiral, 
and  if  he  found  the  reports  true,  to  super¬ 
sede  him.  Of  course  Columbus  was  found  guilty, 
and  while  Bovadilla  took  possession  of  his  house 
and  dignities,  the  great  discoverer  was  sent 
home  in  chains.  On  his  arrival  at  court,  the 
King  and  Queen,  ashamed  to  have  him  seen  in 
this  condition,  commanded  that  he  should  be 
released,  and  invited  him  to  court,  and  promised 
him  to  reinstate  him  in  his  rank  and  possessions. 
But  this  promise,  like  most  royal  promises,  was 
never  kept.  Columbus  could  never  forget  this 
ignominy.  He  preserved  the  fetters,  hung  them 
up  in  his  apartment,  and  ordered  that  they 
should  be  buried  in  his  grave.  In  the  meantime 
the  plan  of  discovery  which  Columbus  bad  toiled 
so  unremittingly  so  many  years  to  make  public, 
was  followed  up  by  another  favorite  named  Oje¬ 
da  ;  who  carried  with  him  a  Florentine  mer¬ 
chant  named  Amerigo  Vespucci  (Americus  Yes- 
pucius,)  who  was  well  skilled  in  geography  and 
navigation,  and  who,  by  publishing  the  first 
book  and  chart  descriptive  of  the  New  World, 
obtained  the  honor  of  having  it  named  America. 
The  friends  of  this  adventurer  endeavored  to 
claim  for  him  a  priority  of  discovery  over  those 
of  Columbus,  but  as  the  project  of  the  latter 
was  developed  in  his  correspondence  with  Paul, 
a  physician  of  Florence,  some  ten  years  even 
before  the  time  set  by  Vespucci  for  his  first 
voyage,  the  claim  of  Columbus  remains  incon¬ 
trovertible. 

Columbus  soon  found  that  there  was  no  in¬ 
tention  at  court  to  reinstate  him  according  to 
promise,  and  reluctantly  undertook  a  fresh  ex¬ 
pedition  in  search  of  the  western  passage.  In 
the  course  of  this  expedition  he  went  to  St. 
Domingo  to  refit  one  of  hisvessels,  and  to  avoid 
a  tempest  which  he  saw  arising,  but  to  his  asto¬ 
nishment,  Orando,  who  had  superseded  Bova¬ 
dilla,  would  not  permit  him  to  enter  the  port. 
A  fleet  of  thirty  ships  was  then  ready  to  sail, 
with  Roldan  and  Bovadilla,  who,  as  an  act  of 
tardy  justice,  had  been  deprived  of  their  autho¬ 
rity,  as  p'risoners.  Disregarding  the  advice  of 
Columbus  in  respect  to  the  approaching  storm, 
they  put  to  sea,  and  of  the  fleet,  eighteen  ships, 
wiUi  Roldan  and  Bovadilla,  were  lost.  A  story 
was  batched  that  Columbus  had  raised  this] 


storm  by  the  aid  of  witchcraft,  which,  such 
were  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  age, 
was  believed.  After  leaving  St.  Domingo,  Co¬ 
lumbus  pursued  his  course  to  the  cast  and  soi  .th, 
having  previously  fallen  in  with  an  ’oland 
where  he  saw  that  which  reanimated  h  s  hopes 
of  discovering  the  passage  of  which  he  was  in 
quest,  and  being  led  to  the  gulf  of  Darien,  he 
visited  several  harbors,  one  of  which  he  called 
Porto  Bello,  but  found  no  passage,  as  he  had 
hoped.  He  next  began  a  colony  on  the  coast  of 
Veragna,  and  called  it  Belem  ;  but  the  hostility 
of  the  natives  defeated  this  project,  and  he  was 
driven  to  sea,  only  to  encounter  a  succession  of 
tempests,  which  so  disabled  his  fleet  that  he 
was  obliged  to  run  his  vessels  ashore  on  the 
island  of  Jamaica.  He  then  sent  for  aid  to 
Orando,  who  for  eight  months  gave  him  no 
answer.  In  this  extremity  Columbus  had  resort 
to  the  following  means  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
provisions  from  the  natives : 

He  was  aware  that  on  a  certain  evening  a 
total  eclipse  of  the  moon  would  take  place,  and 
on  the  day  preceding  the  phenomenon  he  as¬ 
sembled  a  number  of  the  principal  Indians,  whom 
he  informed  through  his  interpreter  that  the 
God  of  Heaven,  being  in  great  displeasure  with 
them  for  withholding  their  provisions  from  the 
whites,  had  resolved  to  punish  them  with  famine 
and  pestilence ;  in  token  of  which  the  moon 
would  appear  in  the  evening  of  an  angry  and 
blood-red  color.  At  first  this  speech  was 
received  by  the  majority  with  indifference,  but 
when  the  moon  arose  in  the  manner  predicted, 
crowds  of  Indians  came  to  the  whites  loaded 
with  provisions,  and  begged  Columbus  to  inter¬ 
cede  with  God  for  the  removal  of  his  wrath. 
The  admiral  retired  into  his  cabin,  as  if  to 
pray,  and  when  the  eclipse  had  begun  to  wear 
off  he  reappeared,  and  promised  compliance  on 
condition  that  there  should  be  no  more  rcluo- 
tance  in  the  supplying  of  food. 

Orando,  at  the  expiration  of  eight  months, 
sent  a  miserable  apology  for  stores,  and  the  ves¬ 
sel  which  had  brought  them  sailed  again,  with¬ 
out  offering  to  take  off  those  whom  they  thus 
relieved.  A  mutiny  broke  out,  and  a  number 
of  the  colonists  were  slain,  but  Columbus 
triumphed  over  the  instigators,  and  their  ring¬ 
leader,  Porras,  being  made  prisoner,  they  re¬ 
turned  to  their  allegiance.  At  length  they  were 
taken  off  by  a  vessel  purchased  with  the  Admi¬ 
ral’s  own  money,  and  after  a  short,  but  unsatis¬ 
factory  visit  at  St.  Domingo,  Columbus  em¬ 
barked,  with  his  son  and  his  brother,  for  St. 
Luca,  in  Spain,  where  they  arrived  in  the  month 
of  May,  1505.  Queen  Isabella  having  been 
dead  about  a  year,  Columbus  was  no  longer 
held  in  favor  at  court,  and  he  accordingly 
retired  to  Valladolid,  where  he  expired  on  the 
twentieth  of  May,  1506,  aged  fifty-nine  years, 
and  was  interred  in  the  Cathedral  at  Seville, 
with  the  following  inscription  on  his  tomb :  “A 
Castilla  y  a  Dean,  ATeuvo  Mundo  dio  Colon\” 
“  To  Castile  and  Leon  Columbus  gave  a  New 
World. 

Several  attempts  were  made,  during  the  life, 
and  after  the  death  of  Columbus,  to  wrest  from 
him  the  palm  of  prior  discovery,  but  without 
success.  Among  the  claimants  was  one  Martin 
Behem,  or  Behaim,  of  Nuremburg,  whose  claim 
to  the  discovery  of  Congo,  in  Africa  is  unques¬ 
tioned,  bnt  whose  life  and  writings  contain  no 
proof  of  his  having  landed  in  America  before 
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the  time  of  Columbus.  Even  the  fact  of  this 
continent  having  been  discovered  by  Northmen 
five  centuries  before  the  Spanish  discoveries 
were  thought  of  does  not  lessen  the  merit  of 
Columbus ;  for  all  discoveries  previously  to  his 
time  were  more  the  result  of  accident  than  de¬ 
sign  ;  but  here  we  have  an  enterprise  founded 
on  strict  scientific  and  mathematical  observa¬ 
tion,  evincing  in  every  form  which  it  assumed, 
the  greatness  of  the  mind  that  planned,  and  the 
spirit  that  successfully  conducted  so  gigantic 
an  undertaking. 

- ^ 

AMBIUCA  A  I.AND  OF  ANTI^VITIES. 

TBBOuaHOCT  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of 
the  entire  country — washed,  as  it  is,  by  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  two  mighty  oceans,  and  abounding  in 
natural  resources — enormous,  beyond  what  it  is 
possible  to  conceive — we  find  much  to  admire 
in  the  aspect  and  beauty  of  nature,  and  whether 
we  travel  from  the  distant  shores  of  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick  to  the  golden  sands  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  the  shores  of  the  great  Pacific,  or  from 
the  bright,  crystal  lakes  of  Minnesota  to  the 
orange  groves  of  Florida,  we  behold  throughout 
this  immense  extent  the  features  of  nature, 
grand  and  beautiful  in  every  form  and  aspect. 
The  mineralogist,  the  geologist,  the  naturalist, 
the  botanist,  and  even  the  antiquarian,  have  all 
a  rich  field  here.  « 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  America  abounds 
in  antiquities,  so  extensive,  so  beautiful,  and  so 
majestic,  as  to  rival  those  of  Thebes  or  Nineveh. 
Ruins  of  ancient  cities,  of  immense  extent ;  for¬ 
tifications,  mounds,  and  pyramids ;  temples, 
with  walls  built  of  hewn  stone,  showing  a  refined 
taste  in  architecture — and  adorned  with  human 
figures,  beautifully  executed;  large  altars, 
ornamented  with  hieroglyphics,  probably  giving 
a  record  of  those  who  reared  them,  but  which 
no  man  has  been  able  to  decipher ;  remains  of 
ancient  palaces,  with  beautiful  specimens  of 
sculpture  and  painting,  with  many  other  marks 
of  ancient  greatness,  prove  to  us  that  this  is  not 
a  new  world,  but  that  a  powerful  empire  existed 
at  a  very  remote  period  of  time,  teeming  with 
a  population  highly  skilled  in  arts,  and  in  a 
state  of  civilization  far  beyond  anything  we 
have  been  led  to  conceive  of  the  aborigenes, 
previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  continent  by 
Europeans. 

The  antiquities  of  America  extend  Arom  the 
eastern  shores  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  to 
the  Pacific,  and  firom  the  great  lakes  and  British 
dominions,  to  Peru  and  La  Plata,  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  in  fact,  throughout  the  extent  of  both  con¬ 
tinents.  Immense  forests  grow  over  the  mins 
of  large  cities,  and  the  gigantic  size  of  the 
trees,  with  indications  that  other  generations  of 
trees  spmng  up  and  grew  before  them,  proves 
that  the  rains  were  in  existence  before  the 
Christian  Era.  In  every  portion  of  the  United 
States,  interesting  ruins  have  been  discovered. 

the  State  of  New  York  have  been  found 
sculptured  figures  of  100  animals  of  different 
species,  executed  in  a  style  far  superior  to  any¬ 
thing  exhibited  by  any  of  the  existing  tribes 
of  Indians.  The  State  of  Ohio  abounds  in  rains 
of  towers,  fortifications,  with  extensive  mounds 
and  pyramids.  At  Marietta,  in  this  State,  beau¬ 
tiful  pottery,  silver  and  copper  ornaments,  and 
pearls  of  great  beauty  and  lustre,  have  been ' 
dug  up  from  the  earth.  In  the  caves  of  Tennes¬ 
see  and  Kentucky,  mummies  have  been  found. 


in  a  high  state  of  preservation,  clothed  with 
cloths  and  skins  of  various  texture,  inlaid  with 
feathers;  like  discoveries  have  been  made  at 
Carrolton,  near  Milwaukic,  in  the  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin — ruins  of  huge  fortifications  appear. 
Similar  ruins  appear  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri  river,  in  the 
western  portion  of  this  State,  is  an  enclosure  of 
some  500  acres,  which  includes  the  rains  of  a 
building,  (no  doubt  an  ancient  tower,)  with 
walls  150  feet  high,  and  80  feet  wide  at  the 
base,  attached  to  which  are  a  redoubt  and  a 
citadel,  with  work  much  resembling  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  a  tower  in  Europe.  But  it  is  in  the 
south  of  Mexico,  that  magnificent  and  beautiful 
ruins  present  themselves  in  abundance.  Ruins 
of  mqjestic  cities,  and  magnificent  temples  and 
altars,  with  beauUful  works  of  sculpture,  taste¬ 
fully  wrought ;  and  palaces  adorned  with  paint¬ 
ings— coTore-chiefly  sky-blue,  and  light-green— 
which  show,  by  their  richness  and  elegance,  to 
be  the  work  of  highly-cultivated  people. 

These  rains,  mqjestic  and  beautiful  in  appear¬ 
ance,  but  overgrown  with  thick  forests  of  ma¬ 
hogany  and  cedar  of  immense  dimensions  and 
great  age,  prove  to  the  world  that  a  great  em¬ 
pire  existed  here  at  a  very  remote  period  of 
time,  and  that  this  empire  teemed  with  an 
immense  population  of  people,  highly  skilled  in 
the  mechanical  arts,  and  in  an  advanced  state 
of  civilization.  The  most  extensive  rains  are 
to  be  found  at  Uxmal  and  Palenque,  in  the 
south-east  of  Mexico.  At  Uxmal  are  immense 
pyramids,  coated  with  stone,  and  quadrangular 
stone  edifices  and  terraces.  The  highest  of 
these  pyramids  is  130  feet,  and  on  the  summit  it 
supports  a  temple  ;  on  one  of  the  facades  of  the 
temple  are  four  human  figures,  cut  in  stone,  with 
great  exactness  and  elegance.  The  hands  are 
crossed  upon  the  breast,  the  head  is  covered 
in  something  like  a  helmet,  about  the  neck  is 
a  garment  of  the  skin  of  an  alligator,  and  over 
each  body  is  a  figure  of  a  death's  head  and 
bones. 

At  Palenque  are  immense  rains,  a  city  of 
great  extent,  with  the  remains  of  a  royal  palace. 
One  temple,  that  of  Copan,  was  520  feet  by  650, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  as  large  as  St.  Peter’s 
at  Rome.  Another  temple  of  great  dimensions 
is  here,  having  an  entrance  by  a  portico  100 
feet  long  and  10  broad ;  it  stands  on  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  60  feet  The  pillars  of  the  portico  are 
adorned  with  hieroglyphics  and  other  devices. 
Different  objects  of  worship  have  been  found — 
representations  of  the  gods  who  were  worshipped 
in  this  country.  These  temples,  with  fourteen 
large  buildings,  and  many  other  objects  of  curio¬ 
sity,  stand  here  as  monuments  of  ancient  great¬ 
ness,  to  remind  us  of  the  remote  origin  of  a 
mighty  empire.  This  city  has  been  described 
as  the  Thebes  of  America,  and  travelers  have 
supposed  that  it  must  have  been  sixty  miles  in 
circumference,  and  contained  a  population  of 
3,000,000  of  souls. 

Centuries  must  have  elapsed,  and  dynasties 
succeeded  each  other,  before  such  orders  of 
architecture  were  introduced,  and  a  length  of 
time  must  have  passed  before  an  empire  would 
become  sufficiently  powerful  to  erect  such  tem¬ 
ples,  and  possess  a  city  of  such  vast  extent.  In 
looking  back  to  the  past,  we  feel  interested  in 
the  imagination  that  this  people  was  once  in  the 
noon-day  of  glory,  enjoying  all  the  fruits  and 
luxuries  of  an  advanced  civilization,  but  when  | 


we  behold  these  rains,  a  melancholy  reflection 
must  at  once  seize  our  minds.  On  the  ground 
where  once  nations  met  in  their  strength  and 
power,  wild  beasts  now  roam,  and  venomous 
serpents  wend  their  way  ;  and  over  these  vast 
cities,  where  once  the  busy  hum  of  industry  and 
the  voice  of  merriment  resounded,  grows  the 
vast  cedar,  on  whose  branches  the  owl  chatters 
his  discordant  notes,  and  the  bat  sleeps  at  meri¬ 
dian.  In  this  country  is  exhibited  Uie  largest 
pyramid  in  the  world — that  of  Cholula,  near 
Puebla.  It  covers  44  acres,  and  is  about  200 
feet  high ;  on  its  summit  was  a  temple,  and  in 
the  interior  has  been  discovered  a  vault,  roofed 
with  beams  of  wood,  containing  skeletons  and 
idols ;  several  smaller  pyramids  surround  this 
large  one.  It  appears  to  have  been  formed  by 
cutting  a  hill  into  an  artificial  shape.  Its  dimen¬ 
sions  are  immense,  being  nearly  three  miles  in 
circumference,  and  about  400  feet  high.  It  is 
divided  into  terraces  and  slopes,  covered  with 
platforms,  stages,  and  bastions,  elevated  one 
above  the  other,  and  all  formed  with  large 
stones  skilfully  cut  and  joined  without  any 
cement.  In  some  respects  the  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  resembles  the  Gothic,  being  massive 
and  durable,  in  other  respects  it  resembles 
the  Egyptian— yet  the  general  oonstractiou, 
manner,  and  style  of  architecture  is  different 
from  anything  hitherto  described  in  the 
the  world.  As  in  Egypt,  hieroglyphics 
on  stone  denote  remarkable  events,  which 
no  man  has  yet  been  able  to  decipher.  Dark 
shades  rest  on  the  antiquities  of  America,  and 
few  rays  of  light  enliven  the  gloom.  We  have 
ancient  history  to  inform  us  of  the  events  of 
£gypt — how  that  empire  was  founded,  and  how 
it  prospered  and  fell — we  have  the  same  on 
record  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  of  Greece,  and 
Rome,  and  Carthage — but  not  the  least  informa¬ 
tion  have  we  relative  to  those  mho  erected 
these  cities,  what  people  and  from  whence  they 
came ;  not  a  ray  of  light  to  dispel  the  dark 
gloom  which  seems  to  rest  on  the  early  history 
of  America.  Architecture,  sculpture,  punting, 
and  all  the  arts  that  adorn  civilized  life,  have 
flourished  in  this  country,  at  a  period  far 
remote.  There  is  evidence  sufficient  to  prove 
that  these  cities  were  in  rains  at  least  sixteen 
or  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  In  Palenque  is 
the  remains  of  an  altar,  over  which  grows  an 
immense  cedar,  whose  powerful  roots  enshrine 
it.  The  whole  city  is  overgrown  with  maho- 
gony  and  cedar  trees,  of  enormous  dze.  The 
concentric  circles  of  some  of  these  trees — the 
well  known  cycles  for  a  year — have  been  counted 
which  showed  they  were  more  than  800  years 
old,  and  there  were  indications  of  another  geno- 
ration  of  trees  having  sprang  up  before  them. 
How  few  reflect  on  the  fact  that  America  is  an 
old  dominion — the  seat  of  an  ancient,  mighty 
empire.  These  facts  are  opening  themselves 
every  day  to  the  eyes  of  an  astonished  world, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  cq>irit  of  inquiry, 
which  seems  at  present  to-  animate  all  classes 
of  learned  men,  may  throw  light  on  the  early 
history  of  this  remarkable  region. — Minsusota 
Pioneer. 

■  ■■  - - 

To  Removi  Rmcx  Spots  pbom  Plati.— Bqil 
the  articles  in  three  pints  of  water,  with  an 
ounce  of  calcined  hartshorn ;  drain,  dir  by  thia 
fire,  and  polish  with  soft  linen  rags,  which  nave, 
been  boiled  in  the  same  liquid  and  afterwards 
dried,  using  purified  whitening  as  the  pla^ 
powder. 
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FROM  RAMBl^S  IN  ICELAND. 

BY  PLINY  MILES. 

Iceland  was  first  discovered  by  Naddod,  a 
Norwegian  pirate,  in  the  year  860,  almost  one 
thousand  years  ago.  He  was  thrown  on  the 
coast  in  the  winter,  and  from  the  appearance  of 
the  country,  he  called  it  Snseland,  “  Snowland.” 
Four  years  after,  Gardar  Swarfarson,  a  Swede, 
circumnavigating  it,  found  it  an  island,  and 
named  it  “  Gardar’s  Holm,”  or  Gaidar’s  Isle. 
His  account  of  the  country  was  so  favorable, 
that  Floki,  another  sea-rover,  went  there  to  set¬ 
tle  ;  but  neglecting  to  cut  bay  in  the  summer, 
his  cattle  perished  in  the  winter.  From  the 
vast  accumulations  of  ice  on  the  west  coast,  ice 
that  was  driven  over  from  Greenland,  he  called 
the  country  Iceland,  a  name  it  has  ever  since 
borne.  In  874,  the  first  permament  settlement 
was  made  in  Iceland,  by  Ingolf,  a  Norwegian 
chieftain.  Greenland  was  discovered  in  980, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Iceland.  In  98.,  Eric  surnamed  the 
Kid,  sailed  to  Greenland,  and,  in  986,  established 
a  settlement  there  which  fiourished  more  than 
four  hundred  years.  To  induce  settlers  to  go 
and  reside  in  a  new  country,  the  most  fabnious 
accounts  were  given  of  the  climate  and  produc¬ 
tions.  The  face  of  the  country  was  represented 
as  clothed  in  green,  and  it  was  even  stated  that 
“  every  plant  dropped  butter.”  The  name  of 
Greenland  thus  given  to  it,  was  as  great  a  mis¬ 
nomer  as  Iceland  applied  to  the  neighboring 
isle.  In  reality,  the  two  countries  should  change 
names ;  for  Iceland  is  a  country  of  green  fields 
and  fair  flowers,  while  Greenland  is  covered  with 
almost  perpetual  ice  and  snow.  Eric  the  Red 
had  a  companion  in  his  Greenland  settlement, 
whose  name  was  Heriulf.  Biami,  the  son  of 
Heriulf,  sailed  from  Iceland  to  join  his  father  in 
Greenland,  was  driven  south,  and  landed  on  the 
American  coast — probably  Labrador.  Thus, 
the  first  discovery  of  America  by  Europeans 
was  in  the  year  986,  by  Biarni  Herinlfson,  a 
native  of  Norway,  though  he  sailed  from  Iceland . 
He  returned  north,  and  landed  in  Greenland, 
and  gave  an  account  of  his  discovery.  Subse¬ 
quent  voyages  to  the  American  coast,  were  made 
by  Leif  and  his  two  brothers,  sons  of  Eric  the 
Red,  who  after  the  style  of  names  in  Iceiand 
were  cailed  Iricsson.  I  am  iqieaking  on  good 
authority  in  saying  that  a  gifted  Swede,  now  an 
American  citizen,  and  most  prominent  before 
the  world,  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Eric  and  his 
son.  I  allude  to  Captain  Ericsson,  the  inventor 
of  the  Caloric  ship,  a  pioneer  in  American  dis¬ 
covery,  and  a  worthy  descendant  of  the  Erics¬ 
sons,  pioneers  in  the  discovery  of  America. 
Another  interesting  fact  may  be  noted.  Among 
the  early  settlers  in  America— for  a  settlement 
was  formed,  that  continued  several  years — some 
of  the  men  had4heir  wives  with  them.  One  of 
these,  the  wife  of  Thorfin,  while  in  America, 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  named  Snorre. 
This  Snorre  Tborfinson  was  the  first  native-born 
American  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  and 
may  be  set  down  as  the  first  Yankee  on  record. 
From  this  Tborfinson  was  descended  Thorwald- 
sen,  and  also  Fin  Magnusen  the  historian  and 
antiquary,  so  that  we  can  almost  claim  the  great 
Bcuiptor  of  the  North  and  the  great  historian  as 
Americans.  These  facts  I  gathered  from  Ice¬ 
landic  genealogical  tiibles ;  and  all  who  have 
investigated  the  history  of  the  northern  nations. 


know  with  what  accuracy  these  tables  are  com¬ 
piled.  To  return  a  little  in  my  narrative. 
Leif  Ericsson  having  purchased  the  ship  of 
Biarni  Heriulfson,  sailed  from  Greenland  in  the 
year  1000.  The  first  land  he  made  he  called 
Helluland,  or  “  land  of  broad  flat  stones.”  This 
was  doubtless  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  The 
next  coast  he  saw  was  covered  with  forests,  and 
consequently  he  named  it  Markland,  or  “  Wood¬ 
land.”  This  was  probably  Nova  Scotia.  The 
next  land  he  discovered,  still  farther  south,  pro¬ 
duced  vines  and  grapes,  and  this  he  named 
“  Vinland,”  a  name  the  Icelanders  ever  after¬ 
wards  used  in  speaking  of  the  American  conti¬ 
nent.  We  have  the  best  of  proof  in  their  account 
of  the  climate  and  productions,  in  the  length  of 
the  days,  as  well  as  in  their  maps  and  drawings, 
that  their  settlement  was  on  some  part  of  our 
New  England  coast,  probably  Massachusetts  or 
Rhode  Island.  In  subsequent  voyages,  these 
adventurous  navigators  sailed  farther  south ; 
and  it  is  supposed  from  the  account  they  gave, 
that  they  proceeded  as  far  as  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas.  Timber,  furs  and  grapes,  were  the 
most  valuable  articles  the  country  produced ; 
and  for  these  several  voyages  were  made  to 
Vinland,  from  Greenland,  houses  were  built,  and 
settlers  sesided  in  the  country  for  at  least  three 
years ;  from  1011  to  1014. 

- -• - 

MASSAC  II  irSETTS. 

BT  I.  O.  wniTTIlR. 

Thb  Hoath  land  hath  ita  fields  of  cane, 

The  prairie  boasts  its  heary  grain, 

And  sunset’s  radiant  gates  unfold 
On  crowded  marts  and  sands  of  gold. 

Rough,  bleak,  and  cold,  our  little  State 
Is  hard  of  soil,  of  limits  strait ; 

Her  yellow  sands  are  sands  alone  ; 

Her  only  mines  are  ice  and  stone. 

From  autumn  frost  to  April  rain 
Too  long  her  winter  woods  complain  : 

From  budding  flower  to  fklling  leaf. 

Her  summer  time  is  all  too  brief. 

But  on  her  rocks,  and  on  her  sands. 

And  stormy  bills,  the  school-house  stands  ; 

And  what  her  rugged  soil  denies. 

The  harvest  of  the  mind  supplies. 

The  treasures  of  the  Commonwealth 

Are  free,  strong  minds,  and  hearts  of  wealth  : 

And  more  to  her  than  gold  or  grain. 

Are  cunning  hand  and  cultured  hrain. 

For  well  she  keeps  her  ancient  stock. 

The  stubborn  strength  of  Plymouth  rock  ; 

And  still  maintains,  with  milder  laws 
The  clearer  light,  the  Good  Old  Cause  I 


THE  THREE  HUNDRED  YEAR  COMET. 

The  following  interegting  details  respecting 
the  comet  which  is  expected  to  make  its  appear¬ 
ance  about  the  year  1856  are  given  by  M. 
Rabinet,  an  eminent  French  astronomer,  and 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  an 
article  recently  published : — 

“  This  comet  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  which 
historians  make  mention.  Its  period  of  revolu¬ 
tion  is  about  three  hundred  years.  It  was  seen 
in  the  years  104,  392,  683,  975,  1263,  and  the 
last  time  in  1556.  Astronomers  agreed  in  pre¬ 
dicting  its  return  in  1848,  but  it  failed  to  appear 
— manque  au  rendezvous,  according  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  M.  Rabinet — and  continues  to  shine 
still,  unseen  by  us.  Already  the  observatories 
begin  to  be  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  their  beau¬ 
tiful  wandering  star.  Sir  John  Hcrschel  him¬ 
self  had  put  a  crape  upon  his  telescope,  when 
a  learned  calculator  of  Middlebourg,  M.  Bomme, 
re-assured  the  astronomical  world  of  the  con¬ 


tinued  existence  of  the  venerable  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  comet. 

“  Disquieted,  as  all  other  astronomers  were, 
by  the  non-arrival  of  the  comet  at  the  expected 
time,  M.  Bomme,  aided  by  the  preparatory 
labors  of  Mr.  Hind,  with  a  patience  truly 
Dutch,  has  revised  all  the  calculations  and  esti¬ 
mated  all  the  actions  of  all  the  planets  upon 
the  comet  for  three  hundred  years  of  revolution. 
The  result  of  this  patient  labor  gives  the  arri¬ 
val  of  the  comet  in  August,  1858,  with  an  un¬ 
certainty  of  two  years,  more  or  less,  so  that, 
from  1856  to  1860,  we  may  expect  the  great 
comet  which  was  the  cause  of  the  abdication  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  1556. 

“  It  is  known  that,  partaking  of  the  general 
superstition,  which  interpreted  the  appearance 
of  a  comet  as  the  forerunner  of  some  fatal 
event,  Charles  V.  believed  that  this  comet  ad¬ 
dressed  its  menaces  particularly  to  him  as  hold¬ 
ing  the  first  rank  among  sovereigns.  The  great 
and  once  wise  but  now  wearied  and  shattered 
monarch  had  been  for  sometime  the  victim  of 
cruel  reverses.  There  were  threatening  indi¬ 
cations  in  the  political  if  not  in  the  physical 
horizon  of  a  still  greater  temptest  to  come. 
He  was  left  to  cry  in  despair,  ‘  Fortune  aban¬ 
dons  old  men.’  The  appearance  of  the  blazing 
star  seemed  to  him  an  admonition  from  heaven 
that  he  must  cease  tffbe  a  sovereign  if  he  would 
avoid  a  fatality  from  which  one  without  authori¬ 
ty  might  be  spared.  It  is  known  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  survived  his  abdication  but  a  little  more 
than  two  years. 

“  Another  comet,  which  passed  near  us  in 
1835,  and  which  has  appeared  twenty-five  times 
since  the  year  13  before  the  Christian  Era,  has 
been  associated  by  the  superstitious  with  many 
important  events  which  have  occurred  near  the 
periods  of  its  visitation. 

“  In  1066,  William  the  Conqueror  landed  in 
England  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  about 
the  time  that  the  comet  appeared  which  now 
bears  the  name  of  Halley’s  comet.  The  cir¬ 
cumstance  was  regarded  by  the  English  as  a 
prognostic  of  the  victory  of  the  Normans.  It 
infused  universal  terror  into  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  contributed  not  a  little  towards  the 
submission  of  the  country  after  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  as  it  bad  served  to  discourage  the 
soldiers  of  Harold  before  the  combat.  The 
comet  is  represented  upon  the  famous  tapestry 
of  Bayeux,  executed  by  Queen  Matilda,  the 
wife  of  the  Conqueror.  The  same  comet,  in 
1456,  threw  terror  among  the  Turks  under  the 
command  of  Mahomet,  II.  and  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Christians  during  the  terrible  battle  of 
Belgrade,  in  which  forty  thousand  Mussulmans 
perished.  The  comet  is  described  by  historians 
of  the  time  as  ‘  immense,  terrible,  of  enormous 
length,  carrying  in  its  train  a  tail  which  cov¬ 
ered  two  celestial  signs,  (sixty  degrees,)  and 
producing  universal  terror.’  Judging  from 
this  portrait,  comets  have  singularly  degeners?' 
ted  in  our  day.  It  will  b©  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  1811,  there  appeared  a  comet  of 
great  brilliancy,  which  inspired  some  supersti¬ 
tious  fears.  Since  that  epoch  science  has 
noted  nearly  eighty  comets,  which,  with  few 
exceptions,  were  visible  only  by  the  aid  of  the 
telescope.  Kepler,  when  asked  how  many 
comets  he  thought  there  were  in  the  heavens, 
answered,  ‘as  many  as  there  arc  fish  in  the 
sea.’  ” 
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8BBA8TIAN  CABOT. 

John  Cabot,  the  father  of  Sebastian,  of  whom 
we  have  no  portrait,  was  a  Venetian  by  birth, 
but  a  resident  of  England  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Under  the 
patronage  of  King  Henry  YII.  he  sailed  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  in  1497,  accompanied  by 
his  son  Sebastian,  then  only  twenty  years  of  age. 
The  elder  Cabot  had  three  sons,  whom  he  edu¬ 
cated  especially  as  navigators.  Sebastian  was 
the  second  son.  In  this  voyage,  the  continent 
is  said  to  have  been  seen  for  the  first  time,  and 
was  explored  from  the  sixteenth  degree  of  lati¬ 
tude  tb  Florida. 

Sebastian  Cabot  was  born  at  Bristol,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1476-7.  As  we  have  seen,  he  accom¬ 
panied  his  father  on  his  first  voyage  in  1499. 
He  sailed  again  under  commission  from  the 
court  of  England,  in  1^17.  His  object,  like  that 
of  Vespucius,  was  to  discover  a  new  passage  to 
the  East  Indies.  In  this  he  was  disappointed, 
and  returned  to  England  without  having  added 
to  the  amount  of  knowledge  obtained  on  the  for¬ 
mer  voyage. 

In  1525,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  Spun, 
invited  him  to  court,  showed  him  many  flatter¬ 
ing  attentions,  and  put  a  fleet  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  which  sailed  in  April  of  the  same  year. 
He  visited  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  entered  a 
great  river,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  running  up  its  course  between 
three  and  four  hundred  miles.  He  consumed 
six  years  in  this  voyage,  and  made  many  valu¬ 
able  additions  to  the  geography  and  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country.  On  his  return  to  Spain  in 
1531,  he  experienced,  like  all  others  who  shared 
the  patronage  of  that  court,  the  fickleness  and 
perfidy  of  the  weak  and  vascillating  Ferdi¬ 
nand. 

Cabot  made  several  other  voyages,  of  which 
we  have  no  veritable  records,  and  at  length  re¬ 
tired  to  Seville,  holding  the  commitsion  of  chief 


pilot  to  the  court  of  Spain.  In  this  capacity  he  1 
drew  many  valuable  charts,  in  which  he  deli¬ 
neated  not  only  his  own,  but  all  others’  disco¬ 
veries.  It  fell  to  him,  also,  to  draw  np  the  in¬ 
structions  of  those  who  sailed  on  new  voyages 
of  discovery,  some  of  which  are  still  extant,  and 
exhibit  an  unusual  sagacity  in  their  conception, 
and  a  remarkable  perspicacity  in  their  execu¬ 
tion. 

In  his  old  age  he  returned  to  England,  and 
resided  once  more  at  Bristol,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  supported  by  a  pension  from  King  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  He  was  also  appointed  governor  of 
a  company  of  merchants,  associated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  voyages  of  discovery  to  un¬ 
known  lands — an  office  for  which  his  vast  expe¬ 
rience  and  knowledge  eminently  fitted  him. 
Perhaps  no  man  of  his  age  did  more  to  give  an 
impulse  to  the  commerce  of  England  than  Cabot. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  “  Russian  Company,” 
and  the  projector  of  several  commercial  enter¬ 
prises,  from  which  England  derived  no  incon¬ 
siderable  importance.  He  cherished  a  belief 
that  a  north-east  passage  to  China  might  yet  be 
found,  and  died  in  the  faith. 

The  last  account  we  can  find  of  him  is  in  the 
relation  of  a  pleasing  and  characteristic  inci¬ 
dent,  which  occurred  just  previous  to  his  death. 
The  company  had  fitted  out  a  vessel,  which  was 
just  ready  to  sail  on  a  voyage  of  discovery ;  and 
as  was  his  custom,  he  visited  the  ship  in  person 
to  see  if  everything  was  in  accordance  with  his 
instructions.  He  mingled  freely  with  the  sea¬ 
men  and  passengers,  having  a  cheerful  word  for 
each,  and  a  smile  and  benediction  for  all.  “The 
good  old  man  Cabota,”  says  the  journal  of  the 
voyage,  still  extant,  “  gave  to  the  poor  most 
liberal  alms,  wishing  them  to  pray  for  the  good 
fortune  and  prosperous  success  of  our  pinnace. 
And  then,  at  the  sign  of  St.  Christopher,  he  and 
his  friends  being  rested,  and  for  very  joy,  that 
he  had  seen  the  towardness  of  our  intended  dis¬ 
covery,  he  entered  into  the  dance  himself 


among  the  rest  of  the  young  and  lusty  compa¬ 
ny  ;  which  being  ended,  he  and  his  friends  de¬ 
parted,  most  gentiy  commending  us  to  the  gov¬ 
ernance  of  Almighty  God.”  It  is  a  pleasant 
picture  of  the  greenness  and  freshness  of  his 
soul,  although  encumbered  with  the  decaying 
tenement  In  which  it  had  been  enclosed  for  near¬ 
ly  eighty  years. 

Cabot  lived  but  a  year  after  this  event,  and 
died  at  Bristol,  in  1557,  aged  eighty  years.  He 
was  a  most  remarkable  man.  Sagacious,  me¬ 
thodical,  thorough,  andpersevering,he  was  just 
the  man  for  his  office,  whether  he  trod  the  quar¬ 
ter-deck  of  his  vessels,  or  presided  at  the  board 
of  commerce  and  navigation,  of  which  he  was 
governor  for  so  many  years.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  mild  and  gentle  person  in  all  his  rela¬ 
tions  on  shore,  although  he  was  a  rigid  and 
even  severe  disciplinarian  at  sea ;  and  there  are 
some  intimations  that  he  was  even  cruel  in  his 
treatment  of  offenders  against  the  regulations 
of  his  squadrons.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  first 
navigator  who  noticed  the  variations  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  and  he  published  a  work  in 
Venice  on  the  subject  He  also  published  a 
large  map,  which  was  engraved  by  Clement 
Adams,  and  placed  in  the  King’s  Gallery  at 
Whitehall.  On  this  map  was  inscribed,  in 
Latin,  8ui  acconnt  of  the  discovery  of  Newfound¬ 
land. 

FRENCH  RAILWAYS. 

A  FORKiON  coRBKSFONDEin  of  the  Savannah 
Republican  speaks  as  follows  of  the  railways 
in  France : — 

It  would  be  an  iqjnstice  to  France  did  I  not 
make  some  mention  of  her  railroads.  Without 
exception  they  are  the  best  1  have  ever  seen, 
and  approach  as  near  to  perfection  as  anything 
I  can  conceive.  Though  few  in  number,  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  even  younger  and  smaller 
countries,  they  surpass  them  in  completeness^ 
solidity,  stren^h,  and  beauty  of  structure.  The 
masonry  upon  them  is  most  perfect.  Nothing 
can  surpass  it  in  strength  and  beauty.  The 
bridges  over  the  roads  are  all  of  stone,  arched. 
The  viaducts  over  the  valleys,  the  tunnels  under 
mountains,  the  walls  upon  the  sides  of  deep  cuts, 
are  all  of  solid  masonry.  This  is  the  less  to  be 
wondered  at,  inasmuch  as  the  work,  though  done 
at  the  expense  of  private  compsmies,  is  superin¬ 
tended  by  the  engineers  of  a  government  which 
permits  nothing  to  be  half  done.  The  govern¬ 
ment  will  not  allow  a  road  to  commence  business 
until  its  own  engineers  have  examined  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  road.  We  were  especially  struck 
with  the  splendid  workmanship  upon  a  tu^el 
through  which  we  passed  before  reaching  Dijon. 
It  is  nearly  three  miles  in  length.  No  ray  of 
light  penetrates  it,  except  what  streams  for  a 
short  distance  through  the  entrances.  Our  rail¬ 
road  contractors  and  builders  might  gain  much 
valuable  information  by  a  careful  inspection  of 
the  roads  and  the  railway  system  of  France. 
The  banks  of  the  sides  of  the  roikd  are  sodded, 
and  their  beautiful  green  gives  a  pleasant  sight 
to  the  eye  when  the  surrounding  scenery  is  diut 
out.  The  line  of  the  roads  is  covered  with 
broken  stone,  so  that  there  is  no  dust  to  annoy, 
although  there  htis  been  no  rain  for  some  days. 
You  must  not  think  my  language  tM  strong, 
for  I  can  assure  you  that  the  roads  in  France 
deserve  all  or  more  than  all  that  1  have  written 


The  St  Louis  Intelligencer  says  that  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  that  city  has  recently  received  a  pre¬ 
sent  of  coffee  and  sugar  from  Faustin  I.,  Empe¬ 
ror  of  St  Domingo.  The  gentleman  was  for¬ 
merly  a  resident  of  St  Domingo,  and  owned  a 
number  of  slaves,  among  whom  was  his  Majes¬ 
ty,  Faustin  I.,  who  has,  it  seems,  not  forgotten 
his  old  master. 
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HISTORY  OF  PARTIKS 

SINCE  THE  REVOLUTION. 

[Tbi  following  hiitorical  sketch  of  the  varioui  political 
parties  in  this  coontrj,  since  the  formation  of  the  gorem- 
ment,  contains  mnch  useful  and  interesting  information 
for  the  yonng  reader  who  is  taking  his  first  lessons  in 
politics,  and  will  be  a  useful  record,  as  a  reference  for  all 
and  at  an^  time.  It  was  prepared  for  the  Htrald,  hj  a 
diligent  student  of  statistics.] 

During  the  American  Revolution,  the  only 
political  parties  known  were  those  of  whigs 
and  tories — the  former,  comprising  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  being  favorable  to  the  Re¬ 
volution  ;  and  the  latter,  few  in  number,  call¬ 
ing  themselves  loyalists,  were  opposed  to  throw¬ 
ing  off  the  yoke  of  the  British  government. 
After  the  war,  the  tories  mingled  with  the  par¬ 
ties  that  were  sffterwards  formed,  some  of  them 
joining  the  federalists,  and  others  becoming 
part  of  the  republican,  or  democratic  party. 
The  federal  party  arose  on  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution  of  tiie  United  States  by  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  delegates  at  Philadelphia,  in  1787.  The 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  the  several 
States,  in  conventions  of  delegates  called  for 
that  purpose,  was  carried,  after  severe  contests 
in  some  of  the  States,  and  nearly  unanimously 
in  others.  The  friends  of  the  Constitution 
assumed  the  name  of  federalists,  while  its  oppo¬ 
nents  were  called  anti-federalists ;  and  that 
was  the  state  of  parties  whan  the  Constitution 
went  into  operation  in  1789.  The  national 
government,  although  one  of  deliberate  con¬ 
sent,  encountered  from  its  formation  a  powerful 
opposition.  Washington,  John  Adams,  and 
Hamilton,  were  at  the  head  of  the  friends  of  the 
Constitution  when  the  first  administration  was 
formed.  In  the  first  Congress  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  members  who  had  opposed 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  their 
respective  States.  In  addition  to  these  there 
were  some  members  who  had  supported  the 
Constitution  in  the  National  and  State  conven¬ 
tions,  but  now,  from  various  causes — princi¬ 
pally,  however,  from  a  desire  to  sustain  them¬ 
selves  in  their  own  States  and  districts,  where 
the  Constitution  was  deemed  unpopular —joined 
the  opposition  to  the  administration  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Mr. 
Madison,  of  Yirginia;  Mr.  Langdon,  of  New 
Hampshire ;  Doctor  Williamson,  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  ;  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Goorgia,  and  others.  Thus 
was  formed  what  was  afterwards  called  the 
republican  party,  the  name  of  anti-federalists 
being  disavowed  by  those  who  declared  them¬ 
selves  friendly  to  the  Constitution.  It  should 
be  noticed  that  this  repnblican  party  was 
formed  before  Mr.  Jefferson  returned  from 
France.  The  first  sesuon  of  the  first  Congress, 
which  was  held  at  New  York,  occupied  nearly  six 
months — from  the  early  part  of  April  to  the 
29th  of  September,  1789.  Mr.  Jefferson  returned 
from  a  mission  to  France  in  November,  1789, 
and  assumed  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  in 
March,  1790,  while  the  first  Congress  was  hold¬ 
ing  its  second  session  at  New  York,  parties  hav¬ 
ing  been  already  formed  at  the  previous  ses¬ 
sion,  and  the  opposition  called  repnblican,  act¬ 
ing  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Madison.  With 
this  opposition  party  Mr.  Jefferson  immediately 
sympathized,  from  bis  dislike  to  the  strong 
measnres,  tending  to  consolidation,  recommend¬ 
ed  by  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  other  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  federal  party.  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  the  federal  leaders,  monarchists. 


and  hence  acknowledged  the  propriety  of  de¬ 
nominating  his  own  political  friends — the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Washington’s  administration — ^repub¬ 
licans.  In  the  first  Congress,  parties  were 
pretty  nearly  equally  divided.  The  opposition 
elected  John  Langdon,  of  New  Hampshire,  Pre¬ 
sident  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  and  Frederick  A. 
Miihlenburg,  of  Pennsylvania,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  but  they  were  cho¬ 
sen  in  the  first  part  of  the  first  session,  when 
party  lines  were  not  strictly  drawn.  The 
Washington  administration  were  enabled  to 
carry  all  the  important  measures  which  they 
brought  forward  through  both  houses  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  federalists  continued  to  call  their  oppo¬ 
nents  anti-federalists,  by  which  they  meant 
enemies  to  the  Constitution,  until  the  year 
1793,  when  Citizen  Genet  arrived  in  this 
country  as  the  first  ambassador  from  the 
French  republic.  The  opposition  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  Washington  warmly  sympathised 
with  the  French  republicans,  and  received 
Genet  with  open  arms ;  although  he  sought  to 
involve  the  United  States  in  a  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  issued  commissions  to  vessels  of 
war  to  sail  from  American  ports,  and  cruise 
against  the  enemies  of  France.  It  appears  to 
have  been  expected  in  France  that  the  United 
States  would  engage  on  its  side,  from  treaty 
stipulations  or  inclination,  against  England. 
Washington  and  his  Cabinet  were  of  opinion 
that  this  country  was  not  bound  to  take  part  in 
a  war  begun  by  France ;  and  in  April,  1793,  the 
celebrated  proclamation  of  neutrality,  by  Pre¬ 
sident  Washington  was  issued,  which  has  been 
the  guide  of  the  nation  ever  since  in  affairs 
with  foreign  nations. 

Mr.  Genet  was  said  to  have  introduced  into 
this  country  the  idea  of  "  Democratic  Societies,” 
which  were  first  formed  in  the  United  States 
about  this  time,  in  imitation  of  the  Jacobin 
clubs  in  Paris.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
these  clubs,  or  secret  societies,  fell  into  disre¬ 
pute  both  in  France  and  America.  From  this 
time  the  Federalists  stigmatized  their  political 
opponents  as  “  Democrats but  they  always 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  name,  and  called 
themselves  “Republicans,”  and  their  opponents 
“Tories,”  “Monarchists,”  or  “Aristocrats,” 
according  to  circumstances.  Some  of  the  vio¬ 
lent  federalists  called  their  opponents  “  Jaco¬ 
bins,”  but  the  name  never  grew  into  general 
use.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
in  his  writings  never  uses  the  name  of  “  Demo¬ 
crats  ;”  as  applied  to  his  political  friends,  bnt 
uniformly  calls  them  “Republicans.”  The 
federalists,  however,  always  called  them,  in 
derision  or  otherwise,  “  Democrats and 
these  terms  of  “  Federalists,”  “  Republicans,” 
and  “  Democrats  ”  continued  in  use  until 
after  the  close  of  the  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tmn,  in  1815,  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Mon¬ 
roe  to  the  Presidency,  in  1816,  when  a  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  old  parties  generally  took  place, 
and  what  was  called  “  the  era  of  good  feelings,” 
took  place,  and  continued  until  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  election  of  1824. 

We  must  here  allnde  to  the  formation  of 
local  and  personal  parties  connected  with  poli¬ 
tics  in  several  of  the  States,  after  the  election 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency  in  1801. 
Such  parties  arose  in  various  States  where  the 
repnblican  or  democratic  party  were  in  the 


majority,  but  did  not  assume  mnch  importance 
anywhere  except  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
In  this  State,  Goionel  Aaron  Burr  was  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  leader  of  the  republican  party. 
In  consequence  of  an  equal  vote  between  him 
and  Jefferson,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Congress,  as  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  then  stood,  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
repnblican  candidates  should  be  President. 
The  federalists  supported  Burr,  and  the  repub¬ 
licans  voted  for  Jefferson — and  after  a  pro¬ 
tracted  contest  Jefferson  was  chosen  President, 
and  Burr  of  course  was  declared  Vice-President. 
This  affair  caused  a  division  in  the  republican 
party  in  New  York.  George  Clinton,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  Judge  Spencer,  Morgan  Lewis,  the 
Livingstons,  and  other  leading  republicans  en¬ 
tering  the  lists  against  the  Vice-President. 
(Burr,)  and  his  friends.  Parties  were  then 
called  “  Clintonians”  and  “  Burrites,”  and  Burr 
attempting  to  run  for  Governor  against  Morgan 
Lewis,  in  1804,  was  compelled  to  rely  mainly  on 
the  federalists  for  support.  The  consequence 
was  the  political  prostration  of  Burr  and  the 
little  band  of  republicans  who  supported  him. 
Subsequently,  the  republicans  fell  out  with 
Governor  Lewis,  but  a  few  of  bis  political 
friends  adhered  ts  him,  and  the  federalists  en¬ 
deavored  to  sustain  him,  but  he  was  easily 
prostrated  by  the  superior  popularity  of  Daniel 
!  D.  Tompkins,  who  was  then  a  yonng  man,  and 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  He  was 
brought  forward  by  the  Clinton  portion  of 
the  republican  party,  headed  by  De  Witt 
Clinton  and  Judge  Ambrose  Spencer,  and 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  same 
leaders  were  engaged  years  afterwards  in  a 
crusade  against  Tompkins ;  De  Witt  Clinton  be¬ 
ing  the  successful  candidate  against  him  for 
Governor,  in  1820.  In  the  contest  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  with  Governor  Lewis,  in  1807,  the 
few  republicans  who  adhered  to  the  Governor 
were  called  “  Lewisites.”  The  personal  IHends 
of  Goionel  Burr,  who  were  always  active  in 
politics,  retained  the  name  of  “  Burrites.” 

In  1812,  DeWitt  Clinton  was  the  favorite  can¬ 
didate  of  the  republican  party  of  New  York  for 
President,  and  he  was  nominated  for  that  high 
office  by  a  large  minority  of  the  republican 
members  of  the  legislature.  Mr.  Madison,  how¬ 
ever,  received  the  nomination  of  the  caucus  of 
the  republican  members  of  Congress  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  war  having  been  declared  with  Great 
Britain,  Mr.  Madison  was  considered  the  war 
candidate,  and  Mr.  Clinton,  who  received  the 
support  of  the  federalists  in  this  and  other 
States,  was  called  the  peace  party  candidate- 
The  friends  of  Clinton  in  this  State  were  called 
“Clintonians,”  and  his  opponents  “Madiso- 
nians.”  The  success  of  Mr.  Madison  in  his  re- 
election  to  the  presidency,  and  the  triumph  of 
the  republican  party  generally,  threw  Mr.  Clin¬ 
ton  and  his  republican  friends  into  a  small  mi¬ 
nority  in  this  State.  In  1817,  however,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  election  of  Governor  Tompkins 
to  the  Vice-Presidency,  Mr.  Clinton  was  brought 
forward  as  the  friend  of  the  construction  of  the 
Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  and  was  conse¬ 
quently  elected  governor.  Immediately  after 
Us  election  an  opposition  was  organized  in  the 
democratic  ranks  against  him — this  opposition 
being  led  by  Martin  Van  Buren.  A  majority 
of  the  democracy  of  the  city  of  New  York 
joined  in  this  opposition,  and  the  party  opposed 
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to  Clinton  soon  became  known  as  “  Bucktails,” 
the  symbol  of  the  Tammany  society,  which  was 
the  great  focus  of  the  democracy  in  this  part  of 
the  State.  The  name  “  Bucktail  ”  became  one 
of  general  application  to  the  opponents  of  Clin¬ 
ton  throughout  the  State,  while  his  friends, 
whether  republicans  or  federalists,  were  called 
“Clintonlans.”  The  great  mass  of  the  old  de¬ 
mocratic  party  were  opposed  to  Clinton,  while 
the  largest  proportion  of  his  supporters  had 
been  of  the  federal  party. 

There  were  several  loeal  names  applied  to 
the  bucktail  or  democratic  party  in  this  city, 
such  as  “  Martling  men,”  from  the  name  of  the 
keeper  of  the  democratic  headquarters,  etc. 
The  term  “Coodies”  was  applied  to  the  few 
federalists  who  joined  the  democrats  during  the 
war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1812.  Hugh  Max¬ 
well  is  allying  representative  of  the  “  Coodies,” 
a  email  party  which  were  remarkably  fortunate 
in  obtaining  office,  at  various  times,  from  the 
people,  or  by  appointment. 

As  time  rolled  on  there  was  nothing  remark¬ 
able  to  notice  in  the  history  of  parties  and  party 
names,  until  the  year  1823,  when,  the  presiden¬ 
tial  election  approaching.  Judge  Ogden  Ed¬ 
wards,  of  this  city,  in  order  to  defeat  Martin 
Van  Bnren  in  a  bargain  he  was  supposed  to 
have  made  to  give  the  electoral  votes  of  this 
State  to  the  late  William  H.  Crawford  for  Pre¬ 
sident,  started  the  idea  of  transferring  the 
choice  of  electors  from  the  legislature,  who  had 
previously  chosen  them,  to  the  people.  Hence 
arose  “  The  People’s  Party,”  so  called,  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  which,  in  the  legislature  of  1824,  were 
General  James  Tallmadge  and  Henry  Wheaton. 
This  party  succeeded  in  giving  most  of  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  State,  in  1824,  to  Adams, 
and  in  electing  De  Witt  Clinton  and  James  Tall¬ 
madge  to  the  offices  of  Governor  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  The  election  of  Clinton  ruined  the 
people’s  party  eventually,  as  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  party  had  been  “  Bucktails,”  and 
opposed  to  Clinton  in  former  years.  To  cap 
the  climax,  Clinton  eame  out  for  General  Jack- 
son  for  President,  and  of  course  threw  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  party  into  confusion.  After  reelecting 
him  Governor,  in  1826,  with  a  legislature  op¬ 
posed  to  him,  the  people’s  party  was  broken  up, 
some  going  for  the  reelection  of  Adams  as  Pre- 
rident,  and  others  for  the  election  of  General 
Jackson.  The  Adams  men  were  subsequently 
called  “  National  Republicans ;”  but  when  joined 
by  seceders  from  the  Jackson  ranks,  in  1833  and 
1834,  they  adopted  the  name  of  “  Whigs.”  The 

anti-Masonic  ”  party  arose  in  the  western  part 
of  New  Y ork,  in  1827.  It  was  founded  on  opposi¬ 
tion  to  free  masonary,  and  extended  into  most 
of  the  middle  and  eastern  States.  After  an  ex¬ 
istence  of  ten  or  twelve  years  it  gradually  be¬ 
came  merged  in  the  whig  party.  In  1829,  there 
was  organized  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  af¬ 
terwards  in  Philadelphia,  a,  party  called  the 
“Workingmen’s  Party,”  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  do  great  mischief  to  the  Jackson 
democratic  party ;  but  the  workingmen  soon 
became  divided,  some  of  them  going  with 
Frances  Wright  and  Robert  Dale  Owen  for  the 
adoption  of  the  doctrines  of  the  English  infldels 
and  radicals,  and  others  cooperating  with  the 
national  republicans,  or  whigs.  The  work¬ 
ingmen’s  party  became  the  basft  of  the  “  Loco 
Focos  ”  or  “  Equal  Rights  Party,”  which  was 
organized  by  Uie  radical  democracy  at  Tam¬ 


many  Hall,  in  October,  1835,  at  a  meeting 
where  loco  foco  matches  were  used  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  lights  in  the  hall,  which  had 
been  extinguished. 

When  General  Jackson  was  elected  President, 
his  supporters  claimed  the  name  of  “Demo¬ 
crats,”  which  had  been  a  term  rejected  by  the 
republicans  in  Jefferson’s  and  Madison’s  time. 
In  the  Southern  States  some  of  the  democracy 
became  dissatisfied  with  Jackson’s  administra¬ 
tion,  and  took  the  name  of  “  State  Rights  men,” 
some  of  whom  joined  the  whigs,  and  others  re¬ 
turned  to  the  democratic  party,  during  Van 
Buren’s  administration.  While  Van  Bnren  was 
President,  the  democrats  who  disapproved  of 
the  Sub-Treasury  scheme  were  called  “Conser¬ 
vatives,”  many  of  whom  joined  the  whig  party, 
and  assisted  in  the  electftin  of  Harrison  and 
Tyler. 

About  the  year  1844,  the  democratic  party 
in  the  State  of  New  York  became  divided  into 
two  factions,  which  were  severally  called 
“  Hunkers  ”  and  “  Barnburners.”  The  hunkers 
were  similar  to  the  conservatives  of  1838,  and 
were  favorable  to  banks  and  internal  im¬ 
provements.  The  barnburners  were  also  called 
destructives  and  radicals,  and  generally  op¬ 
posed  banks  and  other  charters,  and  the  increase 
of  the  debt  of  the  State  for  internal  improve¬ 
ments.  These  names  have  since  got  out  of  use, 
the  terms  free  soilers  and  soft  shells  being 
applied  to  the  barnburners  and  hunkers  who 
have  joined  them,  and  the  hunkers  opposed  to 
abolition  and  free  soil  movements,  being  called 
hard  shells. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  up  the  history  of 
parties  in  the  various  States.  They  have  gene¬ 
rally  been  unimportant  in  their  effects  on  the 
politics  of  the  nation.  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
democrats,  for  some  years  after  the  year  1815, 
were  divided  into  old  school  and  new  school 
democrats — the  former  being  similar  to  the 
Glintonians  of  New  York,  and  the  latter  nearly 
like  the  bucktails  of  this  State.  These  distinc- 
tious  existed  for  some  years,  until  parties  be¬ 
came  formed  for  and  against  Jackson,  Van 
Buren,  and  other  candidates  for  the  Presidency. 

In  Missouri,  the  parties  which  divided  the 
people  some  ten  or  twelve  years  since,  were 
called  hards  and  softs,  the  hards  being  in  favor 
of  a  specie  currency,  and  the  latter  in  favor  of 
banks.  A  similar  division  has  often  existed  in 
Ohio. 

We  have  in  a  former  article  given  an  account 
of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the  various 
parties  called  native  American,  or  American 
republicans.  The  secret  order  of  know  no¬ 
things  is  more  extensively  organized  and  pro¬ 
scriptive  than  their  predecessors,  in  their  action 
against  citizens  of  foreign  birth  and  Catholics. 

There  has  recently  been  a  new  formation  of 
parties  in  California,  the  democracy  being  di¬ 
vided  between  the  supporters  of  David  Broder¬ 
ick  for  United  States  Senator,  and  those  who 
oppose  him  ;  the  latter  are  called  the  chivalry. 
At  a  recent  State  Convention  it  appears  that  the 
chivalry  section  was  much  smaller  than  the 
Broderick  wing,  and  therefore  bolted,  much 
after  the  fashion  of  the  New  York  hards  at 
Syracuse  last  year.  They  passed  resolutions 
endorsing  Pierce  and  the  Nebraska  bill ;  while 
the  Broderick  men  do  neither.  The  temperance 
and  Maine  law  organizations  in  various  States 
are  too  well  known  to  require  explanation. 


B  ARBrVM’S  FIRST  VISIT  TO  WKW  YORK. 

[Tbi  great  ihovnian,  P.  T.  Bamnm,  ii  writing  hie  own 
biography  for  publication.  One  or  two  chapters,  as  sam- 
plea,  hare  already  been  published  in  the  papers.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  his  amusing  account  of  his  first  visit  to  New 
York,  in  his  boyhood.] 

I  WAS  not  quite  twelve  years  of  age  when  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  commercial 
metropolis  for  the  first  time.  It  happened  as 
follows :  My  father  (as  before  stated)  kept  the 
village  tavern,  in  Bethel,  Connecticut  Late  one 
afternoon,  in  January,  1822,  a  Mr.  Brown,  dro¬ 
ver,  from  Southbury,  Connecticut,  arrived  at 
our  house  with  a  drove  of  fat  cattle,  which  he 
was  driving  to  New  York.  His  cattle  were  put 
into  our  large  bam-yard,  the  horse  of  himself 
and  man  were  placed  in  the  stable,  and  Mr. 
Brown,  ordering  and  partaking  of  a  warm  and 
comfortable  supper,  drew  off  his  boots  and  put 
on  his  slippers  and  proceeded  to  spend  the  even¬ 
ing  comfortably.  I  looked  upon  him  as  a  great 
man,  for  he  had  been  to  “  York,”  and  to  “  go 
to  York”  in  those  days  was  thought  quite  as 
much  of  as  to  go  to  Europe  now.  I  listened  to 
the  relation  of  his  adventures  in  city  and  coun¬ 
try,  and  my  mind  became  quite  excited.  At  iast 
I  heard  him  say  to  my  father  that  he  expected 
to  buy  many  more  cattle  in  Ridgefield  and  at 
other  points  on  his  way  to  the  city,  and  he 
would  be  glad  to  get  a  boy  who  was  light  on 
foot,  to  run  along  with  him  and  assist  in  driving 
the  cattle.  I  immediately  besought  my  father 
(like  a  modem  office-seeker)  to  intercede  for 
me,  and,  if  possible,  to  procure  me  the  coveted 
situation.  He  did  so,  and  a  consultation  was 
held  with  my  mother,  who,  giving  her  consent, 
it  was  immediately  arranged  that  I  should  visit 
New  York,  and  I  was  told  to  go  to  bed  at  once 
BO  as  to  be  ready  to  start  with  the  drove  of 
cattle  at  daylight  in  the  morning.  1  went  to 
bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  Visions  of  all  sorts  haunt¬ 
ed  my  imagination.  A  new  world  was  about  to 
be  opened  to  me.  I  slept  an  hour  or  two  toward 
morning,  dreaming  of  the  great  city,  with 
streets  paved  with  gold,  and  many  castles — in 
the  air. 

At  daylight  I  was  aroused,  took  a  few  mouth- 
fulls  of  breakfast  and  started  off  on  foot,  in  the 
midst  of  a  heavy  snow-storm  to  help  drive  the 
cattle.  Before  reaching  Ridgefield,  Mr.  Brown 
put  me  on  his  horse  to  gallbp  after  a  wandering 
ox ;  the  horse  fell,  rolled  upon  my  foot,  and 
sprained  my  ankle.  I  Buffered  intense  pain,  but 
dared  not  complain,  lest  Mr.  Brown  should 
contrive  some  way  to  send  me  back,  for  I  was 
not  yet  ten  miles  from  home.  He  very  conside¬ 
rately  allowed  me  to  ride  behind  him  on  the 
horse,  and  the  landlady  of  the  hotel  where  we 
stopped  bathed  my  ankle,  which  was  considera¬ 
bly  swollen.  The  next  day  it  was  a  trifie  better, 
but  as  I  continued  to  limp,  Mr.  Brown  permitted 
me  to  ride  most  of  the  time.  In  three  or  four 
days  we  reached  the  city  of  New  York  and  put 
up  at  the  Bull’s  Head  Tavern,  kept  by  a  Mr. 
Givens.  Mr.  Brown  would  be  busy  a  week  sell¬ 
ing  his  cattle,  and  then  I  was  to  return  with 
him  in  his  sleigh.  That  was  a  great  week  for 
me.  My  mother  had  given  me  a  dollar  before  I 
left  home,  and  I  never  expected  to  see  the  end 
of  ii  I  supposed  it  would  supply  my  every 
wish,  and  yet  leave  unknown  quantities  of 
change  on  hand.  The  first  outlay  I  made  was 
for  oranges.  I  was  a  great  lover  of  this  fruit, 
and  had  often  wished  I  could  have  as  many  as 
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I  could  eat  I  entered  a  confectionery  store 
and  inquired  the  price  of  oranges.  “  Four  cents 
a  piece,”  was  the  reply. 

Now  “  fourpence  ”  in  Connecticut  is  six  cents, 
and  I  supposed  that  it  was  the  same  the  world 
over.  With  my  great  propensity  for  “  beating 
down”  the  price,  and  an  ardent  belief  in 
Franklin’s  proverb,  that  “a  penny  saved  is 
twopence  earned,”  I  informed  the  lady  that  “  I 
considered  fourpence  a  piece  too  dear,  but  I 
would  give  her  ten  cents  for  two.”  The  femi¬ 
nine  shopkeeper  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but 
finally  said  that  “  seeing  it  was  me,”  and  it  was 
probably  my  first  visit  to  New  York,  she  would 
let  me  have  the  two  oranges  for  ten  cents ;  but 
she  would  expect  me  to  trade  with  her  when¬ 
ever  I  wanted  anything  in  her  line.  I  thanked 
her  and  took  the  oranges.  I  thought  it  was 
very  liberal  in  her  thus  to  deduct  two  cents 
from  the  price  of  her  fruit,  little  dreaming  that 
owing  to  the  difference  in  currency,  I  was  pay¬ 
ing  her  two  cents  more  than  she  asked ! 

I  soon  dispatched  my  two  oranges,  and  pur¬ 
chased  two  more  at  the  same  reduced  price.  I 
still  had  eighty  cents  left,  and  that  seemed  to 
me  sufficient  for  all  mortal  wants.  I  then  pur¬ 
chased  for  thirty-one  cents,  a  little  gun  that 
would  “  go  off,”  and  send  a  stick  some  distance 
across  the  room.  1  intended  to  astonish  my 
school-mates  with  that  gun  when  I  got  home, 
for  it  astonished  me  considerably,  as  I  had  never 
seen  anything  of  the  kind  before.  I  went  into 
the  bar-room  of  our  hotel,  and  began  to  amuse 
myself  with  the  extraordinary  gun.  The  bar¬ 
room  was  crowded  with  customers.  Letting  off 
my  gun  at  random,  it  grazed  one  man’s  nose, 
and  passed  on,  hitting  the  bar-keeper  in  the 
eye.  Smarting  imder  the  pain  it  occasioned, 
he  came  in  front  of  the  counter,  caught  me  by 
the  collar,  giving  me  several  severe  shakes  and 
boxing  my  ears  soundly,  he  told  me  to  put  that 
gun  out  of  the  way,  or  he  would  throw  it  in  the 
stove.  I  felt  considerably  injured  in'  my  feel¬ 
ings,  and  sneaking  slily  np  stairs,  placed  the 
precious  gun  under  my  pillow.  I  soon  visited 
the  shop  again.  The  good  woman  instructed 
me  in  the  mystery  of  torpedoes.  I  had  never 
seen  one  before.  She  threw  one  with  conside¬ 
rable  force  on  the  floor  tmd  it  exploded.  I  was 
delighted.  Wonl(V  not  these  astonish  our 
school-boys?  I  bought  six  cents’  worth  for  that 
purpose.  Arrived  at  the  hotel  just  as  the  guests 
were  going  to  dinner,  and  supposing  that  they 
had  never  seen  anything  in  the  torpedo  line, 
and  would  be  delighted  to  do  so,  I  could  not 
refrain  firom  giving  them  the  opportunity;  so 
taking  two  from  my  pocket  and  throwing  them 
with  all  my  strength,  against  the  side  of  the 
hall  through  which  the  crowd  was  passing,  a 
loud  double  report  followed,  much  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  and  annoyance  of  the  guests.  The  land¬ 
lord  came  rushing  out  in  a  high  state  of  excite¬ 
ment,  and  finding  out  the  culprit,  he  stretched 
me  upon  the  floor  at  a  single  blow  from  his 
open  hand.  , 

“  There,  you  little  greenhorn,”  he  exclaimed, 
“see  if  that  will  teach  you  better  than  to 

explode  your  d - d  crackers  in  my  house 

again  1” 

It  did.  I  was  perfectly  taught  in  a  single 
lesson.  I  went  np  stairs  and  deposited  the 
balance  of  the  torpedoes  with  my  gun.  I  ate 
no  dinner  that  day.  My  dignity  had  been 
insulted,  and  my  appetite  had  vanished.  I  was 


humbled.  I  felt  forlorn  and  forsaken.  I  had 
one  resource.  It  was  the  toy-shop.  I  visited  it 
again,  bought  a  watch,  a  breast-pin,  and  a  top, 

I  was  still  a  rich  man.  I  had  eleven  cents  left. 

I  went  to  bed  and  dreamed  of  all  my  posses¬ 
sions.  The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  I  had 
swallowed  my  breakfast,  I  visited  the  toy-shop 
again,  to  “  look  around.”  I  discovered  many 
new  things  which  had  escaped  my  notice  the 
day  previous.  Presently  I  saw  a  beautiful 
knife  with  two  blades,  besides  a  gimlet  and  a 
corkscrew  I  This  was  a  novelty — the  most  use¬ 
ful  article  in  existence,  beyond  all  doubt — I 
must  possess  it.  My  father  would  be  delighted, 
for  it  was  a  carpenter  shop  in  miniature,  and 
was  too  valuable  an  article  to  leave  behind  me. 
Wouldn’t  old  Bethel  be  astonished  ?  But  what 
was  the  price  of  this  combination  of  all  that 
was  useful  and  ornamental  ?  Only  thirty-one 
cents.  Alas,  I  had  but  eleven.  I  found,  to  my 
astonishment,  that  my  funds  were  exhausted. 
But  have  the  knife  I  must ;  so  I  proposed  to  my 
good  friend,  the  shop-woman,  that  she  should 
receive  back  the  top  and  breast-pin  at  a  slight 
deduction  from  what  I  had  paid  her  the  day 
previous,  and  then  taking  my  eleven  cents, 
should  let  me  have  the  knife.  The  kind  creature 
consented,  and  thus  I  made  my  first  “  swop,” 
and  got  the  knife.  Presently,  I  discovered 
some  molasses  candy.  It  was  whiter  and  nicer 
than  any  I  had  ever  seen  before.  I  must  have 
some,  so  I  asked  the  lady  to  take  back  the 
watch  at  a  slight  discount,  and  let  me  have  the 
worth  of  it  in  molasses  candy.  She  did  so,  and 
I  found  it  delicious.  I  had  never  tasted  any¬ 
thing  so  nice  before.  Before  night  I  had 
resigned  my  gun  into  her  possession,  and  de¬ 
voured  its  value  in  molasses  candy.  The  next 
morning  I  swallowed  all  my  torpedoes  in  the 
same  shape,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  even 
my  knife  followed  in  the  sweet  footsteps  of  the 
illustrious  predecessors.  Molasses  candy  was 
the  rock  on  which  I  split.  My  money  was 
all  g;one — my  notions  all  swopped  for  it, 
and  yet,  like  Oliver  Twist,  “  I  cried  for  more.” 
The  good  woman  had  a  boy  of  about  my  size, 
I  had  no  particular  use  for  my  two  pocket  hand¬ 
kerchiefs.  Her  boy  could  use  them,  and  1  gladly 
accepted  her  proposal  to  trade  them  for  four 
sticks  of  molasses  candy.  I  had  an  extra  pair 
of  stockings,  which  I  was  sure  I  should  never 
need,  and  they  went  for  five  more  rolls  of  mo¬ 
lasses  candy !  When  thus  divested  of  all  I  pos¬ 
sessed,  I  became  resigned  to  my  fate,  and 
began  to  turn  my  attention  to  some  other  source 
of  excitement. 

I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut,  some  twenty  years  of 
age.  He  had  been  in  New  York  once  before, 
and  knew  the  ropes.  He  proposed  to  show  me 
the  city.  I  gladly  accompanied,  and  saw  many 
sights  that  day  which  astonished  me  beyond 
measure.  He  took  me  to  “  Bear  Market,”  as  it 
was  then  called — “  Washington  Market,”  as  it  is 
now  designated.  I  was,  of  course,  astonished 
at  the  immense  quantities  of  meat  there  dis¬ 
played.  “  What,  under  heavens,  do  they  expect 
to  do  with  all  this  meat?”  I  asked  my  com¬ 
panion,  with  much  curiosity. 

“  They  expect  to  sell  it,  of  course,”  said  he, 
“  They’ll  get  sucked  in,  then,”  1  replied,  ex- 
ultingly,  for  I  felt  assured  that  it  would  never 
be  possible  to  consume  all  that  beef  before 
doomsday.  It  was  probably  all  masticated 


within  the  next  twenty-four  hours ;  but  to  a  raw 
boy  from  the  country  such  a  thing  would  seem 
incredible. 

I  think  I  shall  never  forget  an  inscription 
which  I  saw  painted  upon  a  small  square  piece 
of  board,  and  fastened  to  a  post  ou  the  dock,  at 
the  rear  of  the  market.  It  was  a  Corporation 
warning,  and  read  as  follows : — 

Tire  DolUn  fine  for 
throwing  sny  kind  of  darn'd 
aged  meat,  or  flih  into 
the  pablic  docks. 

I  was  astonished  at  the  profanity  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  authorities,  and  wondered  why  they  could 
not  have  said  simply,  “  aged  meat,  or  fish,” 
without  prefixing  the  offensive  adjective.  I 
called  the  attention  of  my  friend  to  the  deplor¬ 
able  state  of  public  morals,  as  exhibited  on  their 
public  “sign,”  when  he  explained  that  some 
wicked  wag,  not  having  the  fear  of  the  City  Al¬ 
derman  before  his  eyes,  had  stuck  in  the.  little 
“d,”  as  an  interpolation,  and  this  made  the 
word  “  damaged  ”  express  its  own  true  mean¬ 
ing,  though  in  an  unnecessarily  strong  and  ob¬ 
jectionable  manner. 

My  friend  also  took  me  clear  out  of  town  to 
see  the  State  Prison,  paid  my  way  in,  and  wit¬ 
nessed  my  astonishment  at  seeing  so  many 
convicts  dressed  in  the  prison  suit,  and  especially 
to  see  some  two  hundred  shoemakers  all  turn 
their  faces  to  the  door  when  we  entered,  with 
as  much  precision  as  if  they  had  been  atomatons. 
all  moved  by  a  single  wire.  I  also  saw  a  large 
windmill  the  same  day,  which  was  the  first  time 
I  had  ever  seen  the  like. 

My  week  was  soon  up.  Mr.  Brown  took  me 
into  his  one-horse  sleigh  immediately  after  din¬ 
ner,  drove  as  far  as  Sawpitts,  now  called  Port 
Chester,  stopped  over  night,  started  early  the 
next  morning,  and  arrived  at  Bethel  early  the 
same  evening. 

I  had  a  thousand  questions  to  answer,  and 
found  my  brothers  and  sisters  quite  disappointed 
that  I  had  brought  them  none  of  the  fruits  of 
my  dollar.  My  mother  examined  my  wardrobe, 
and  finding  it  two  pocket  handkerchief^  and 
one  pair  of  stockings  short,  I  was  whipped  and 
sent  to  bed,  and  thus  terminated  my  first  visit 
to  New  York.  I  was,  however,  for  a  long  time 
quite  a  lion  among  the  school  boys,  for  I  had 
been  to>“York,”  and  seen  with  my  own  eyes 
many  remarkable  wonders  which  they  had  only 

“  heard  tell  of.”  • 

»»■•»«* - 

ANBCDOTK  OF  OENBAAL.  PVTNABI. 

Among  the  worthies  who  figured  during  the 
era  of  the  American  Revolution,  perhaps  there 
was  none  possessing  more  originality  of  char¬ 
acter  than  General  Putnam,  who  was  eccentric 
and  fearless,  blunt  in  his  manners,  the  daring 
soldier,  without  the  polish  of  a  gentleman.  Be 
might  well  be  called  the  Marion  of  the  north, 
though  he  disliked  disguise,  probably  foom  tfie 
fact  of  his  lisping,  which  was  very  apt  to  over¬ 
throw  any  trickery  he  might  have  in  view. 

At  the  time  a  stronghold,  called  Horse  Neck, 
some  miles  from  New  York,  was  in  possession 
of  the  British,  Putnam,  with  a  few  sturdy  pa¬ 
triots,  was  lurking  in  its  vicinity,  bent  on  driv¬ 
ing  them  from  the  place.  Tired  of  lying  in 
ambush,  the  men  became  impatient,  and  impor¬ 
tuned  the  general  with  questions,  as  to  when 
they  were  going  to  have  a  ’bout  with  the  foe. 
One  morning  he  made  a  speech  something  to 
the  following  effect,  which  convinced  them  that 
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Bomething  was  in  the  wind :  “  Fellers,  you’ve 
been  idle  too  long,  and  so  have  I.  I’m  going 
down  to  Bush’s,  at  Horse  Neck,  with  an  ox 
team  and  a  load  of  corn.  If  I  should  come 
back,  I  will  let  you  know  the  particulars.  If 
I  should  not,  let  them  have  it,  by  the  hockey  1” 

He  shortly  after  mounted  his  ox-cart,  dressed 
as  one  of  the  commonest  order  of  Yankee 
farmers,  and  was  soon  at  Bush’s  tavern,  which 
was  in  possession  of  the  British  troops.  No 
sooner  did  the  officers  espy  him,  than  they  be¬ 
gan  to  question  him  as  to  his  where-about,  and 
finding  him  a  complete  simple,  (as  they 
thought,)  they  began  to  quiz  him,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  seize  the  corn  and  fodder. 

“  How  much  do  you  ask  for  your  whole  con¬ 
cern?”  asked  they. 

“  For  mercy’s  sake,  gentlemen,”  replied  the 
mock  clodhopper,  with  the  most  deplorable 
look  of  entreaty,  “only  let  me  off,  and  you 
shall  have  my  hull  team  and  load  for  nothing : 
and,  if  that  won’t  dew.  I’ll  give  you  mj  word 
I’ll  return  to-morrow  and  pay  you  heartily  for 
your  kindness  and  condescension.” 

“  Well,”  said  they,  “  we’ll  take  you  at  your 
word  ;  leave  the  team  and  provinder  with  us, 
and  we  won’t  require  any  bail  for  your  appear¬ 
ance.” 

Putnam  gave  np  the  team,  and  sauntered 
about  for  an  hour  or  so,  gaining  all  the  in¬ 
formation  he  wished,  he  then  returned  to  his 
men  and  told  them  of  the  foe  and  his  plan  of 
attack. 

The  morning  came,  and  with  it  sallied  out  the 
gallant  band.  The  British  were  handled  with 
rough  hands,  and  when  they  surrendered  to 
General  Putnam,  the  clodhopper,  he  sarcasti¬ 
cally  replied:  “Gentlemen,  I  have  kept  my 
word.  I  told  you  I  would  call  and  pay  you  for 
your  kindness  and  condescension  1” 

- - 

MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE. 

(Is  tbetie  days  of  the  growth  of  “  Satanic  Philosophy,” 
we  are  glad  to  see  the  argument  in  fitvor  of  the  perpetui¬ 
ty  of  the  marriage  relation  so  ably  and  forcibly  stated, 
as  it  is  in  the  following  three  chapters,  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Tribune,  and  are  undoubtedly  from  the 
pen  of  the  principal  editor,  Horace  Greeley.  The  Tribune 
is  often  assailed  for  its  sms,  and  it  occasionally  puts 
forth  some  not  entirely  to  our  liking,  but  the  conservatism 
and  soundness  of  an  article  like  this  are  enough  “  to 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins.”] 

I. 

“  Bistort  is  Philosophy  teaching  by  exam¬ 
ple.”  When  a  specious  theory,  or  one  promis¬ 
ing  present  advantage  to  individuals,  is  presen¬ 
ted,  the  first  inquiry  which  naturally  arises  is — 
“Has  not  this  theory  already  been  suggested 
and  tested  by  experience?  If  so,  what  says 
History  as  to  its  workings  and  consequences  ?” 
If  this  be  not  legitimate  and  pertinent,  then 
History  is  worthless,  and  all  past  generations 
have  lived  to  no  purpose — that  is  to  no  pur¬ 
pose  for  us  or  our  descendants.  But  all  men 
do  know  that  the  lessons  of  History  are  replete 
with  wisdom  to  those  who  read  them  impartial¬ 
ly  and  wisely.  Hence  we  do  not  say,  “  Let  us 
watch  the  progress  of  the  Mormons,  and  see 
whether  their  polygamy  may  not  prove  bene¬ 
ficent  for  that  point  was  settled  in  Syria,  in 
in  China,  centuries  ago.  If  you  still 
doubt,  visit  Asia  or  Africa,  and  see  how 
it  paralyzes  the  energy  and  precludes  the 
enlightenment  and  progress  of  its  votaries, 
to-day ;  but  advocate  no  new  experiments  to 


decide  a  point  long  ago  absolutely  set  at  rest. 
If  polygamy  be  a  possible  good,  then  Ashantee 
or  Timbuctoo  is  perhaps  more  enlightened  and 
exemplary  than  Germany  or  London. 

So  with  regard  to  all  the  theories  which 
would  invalidate  the  law  of  Indissoluble  Mar¬ 
riage,  and  urge  that  the  pair  who  find  or  fancy 
themselves  unfitly  mated  should  be  at  liberty 
to  separate  and  form  new  relations.  There 
CAN  BE  NO  Divorce  without  Crime,  says  the 
Law, — says  so  wisely  and  truly.  The  crime 
may  be  that  of  husband  or  wife  only,  and  the 
I  evil,  the  shame,  the  restraint  from  remarrying, 
is  limited  accordingly ;  but  the  two  whom  the 
State  has,  at  their  own  request,  recognized  and 
consecrated  to  each  other  as  husband  and  wife, 
are  themselves  culpable  if  they  have,  through 
whatever  impulse  of  passion,  avarice,  ambition 
or  levity,  profaned  the  symbols  of  that  holy 
relation  by  invoking  their  sanctions  when  they 
were  not  truly  one  in  heart  and  soul.  Theirs 
alone  is  the  fault ;  why  should  not  theirs  be 
the  punishment?  How  shall  the  Law  stoop  to 
be  the  accomplice  or  the  shield  of  their  trans¬ 
gression  ? 

We  have  said  that  the  evidence  of  History 
on  this  point  is  uniform  and  overwhelming. 
And  as  the  uniform  testimony  of  Christian 
annalists  might  not  be  conclusive  with  the 
Illuminati  of  our  day,  we  are  accustomed  to 
cite  rather  that  of  the  skeptic  Gibbon,  who 
certainly  had  no  prejudice  to  cherish,  no  faith 
to  uphold,  in  assigning  the  sexual  corruption 
consequent  on  the  relaxation  of  the  Law  of 
Marriage  as  one  of  the  silent  but  powerfiil 
causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  He  says  (c.  xliv.) : — 

“  When  the  Roman  matrons  became  the  equal 
and  voluntary  companions  of  their  lords,  a  new 
jurisprudence  was  introduced,  that  marriage, 
like  other  partnerships,  might  be  dissolved  by 
the  abdication  of  one  of  the  associates.  In 
three  centuries  of  prosperity  and  corruption, 
this  principle  was  enlarged  to  frequent  practice 
and  pernicious  abuse.  Passion,  interest,  or 
caprice,  suggested  daily  motives  for  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  marriage ;  a  word,  a  sign,  a  message, 
a  letter,  the  mandate  of  a  freedman,  declared 
.  the  separation  ;  the  most  tender  of  human  con- 
I  nections  was  degraded  to  a  transient  society  of 
profit  and  pleasure.  According  to  the  various 
conditions  of  life,  both  sexes  alternately  felt 
I  the  disgrace  and  injury  ;  an  inconstant  spouse 
!  transferred  her  wealtn  to  a  new  family,  aban¬ 
doning  a  numerous,  pertiaps  a  murious,  progeny 
to  the  paternal  care  of  her  late  husband ;  a 
beautiful  virgin  might  be  dismissed  to  the  world, 
old,  indigent  and  friendless  ;  but  the  reluctance 
of  the  Romans,  when  they  were  pressed  to  mar¬ 
riage  by  Augustus,  sufficiently  marks  that  the 
prevailing  institutions  were  least  favorable  to 
males.  A  specious  theory  is  confuted  by  this 
free  and  perfect  experiment,  which  demon¬ 
strates  that  the  liberty  of  Divorce  does  not 
contribute  to  happiness  and  virtue.  The  facili¬ 
ty  of  separation  would  destroy  all  mutual  con¬ 
fidence,  and  infiame  every  trifling  dispute  :  the 
minute  difference  between  a  husband  and  a 
stranger,  which  might  so  easily  be  removed, 
might  still  more  easily  be  forgotten  ;  and  the 
matron,  rapidly  tranifferred  from  husband  to 
husband,  must  cease  to  reverence  the  chastity 
of  her  own  person.” 

Abundant  confirmation  of  this  general  truth 
may  be  found  in  Allison’s  account  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  resulting  from  the  Liberty  of  Divorce 
accorded  during  the  phrenzy  of  the  French 
Revolution,  as  in  other  histories ;  but  cau  they 
be  needed?  The  conclusions  enunciated  by 
Gibbon  are  those  of  the  human  understanding, 
enlightened  by  investigation  and  reflection ; 


and  few  can  have  advocated  freedom  to  unmar- 
ry  at  pleasure  except  in  subserviency  to  the 
requirements  of  some  fallacious  theory  or  of 
some  fancied  personal  advantage. 

And  yet  the  civilized  world  now  swarms 
with  treatises,  novels,  pamphlets,  periodicals, 
wherein  the  Liberty  of  Divorce  is  openly  ad¬ 
vocated  or  insidiously  commended.  The  “  yel¬ 
low-covered  ”  abominations  which  are  hawked 
by  the  characterless  panders  to  juvenile  de¬ 
pravity  are  hardly  more  numerous  and  infinitely 
less  pernicious  than  the  pretenders  to  scientific 
or  philanthropic  unction  which  begin  disquisi¬ 
tions  on  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Individual,  the 
Divinity  of  Love,  the  brutality  and  sacrilege 
of  uniting  together  in  hateful  bonds  those  who 
loathe  and  abhor  each  other,  etc.,  etc.,  and  end 
by  offering  for  sale  some  quack  nostrum  war¬ 
ranted  to  prevent  conception  or  produce  abor¬ 
tion  for  so  many  shillings  per  bottle.  With  all 
this  nauseous  rabble  we  shall  meddle  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  indicate  by  a  passing  Uck  that  we 
are  aware  of  its  existence,  while  we  proceed 
to  consider  the  arguments  for  Liberty  of  Di¬ 
vorce  adduced  by  a  recent  writer  on  that  side 
whose  character  and  motives  command  respect, 
but  whose  arguments  fall  far  short  of  producing 
conviction. 

n. 

We  do  not  think  the  consideration  in  favor  of 
Divorce  (virtually)  at  the  pleasure  of  the  mar¬ 
ried  pair  have  anywhere  been  more  forcibly 
stated  then  by  tho  radical  abolitionist,  Henry 
C.  Wright,  in  his  work  on  “  Marriage  and  Paren¬ 
tage.”  Unlike  most  of  the  treatises  which  take 
that  side  of  the  question,  this  work  is  essentially 
pure,  and  sets  forth  much  vitally  important 
truth  of  which  the  majority  live  and  die  in  utter, 
woeful  ignorance.  Nine-tenths  of  the  book  are 
excellent,  and  will  do  good  wherever  read,  but 
so  much  of  it  as  relates  to  Divorce  is  utterly 
wrong,  and  will  be  far  more  influentially  per¬ 
nicious  by  reason  or  the  general  truth,  purity, 
and  nobleness  of  the  suggestions  in  which  it 
is  embedded.  We  will  quote  the  passage  so 
fully  as  to  preclude  all  complaint  of  inadequacy 
or  unfairness  of  citation,  and  then  endeavor  to 
show  wherein  it  errs  most  sadly.  Mr.  Wright 
says : — 

“  Marriage,  like  the  pulsations  of  the  heart, 
and  contraction  of  the  lungs,  is  the  work  of  na¬ 
ture.  The  same  power  that  brings  a  man  and 
woman  into  relation  can  only  divorce  them. 
The  mental,  moral,  and  physical  conditions  of 
a  man  and  woman  are  harmonious  when  they 
are  drawn  into  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife.  They  are  pure  and  healthful,  and  the 
union  is  a  happy  one.  Love  binds  them 
together.  But,  ^rhaps  by  some  great  change 
in  nature,  the  conditions  of  the  man  are  chang^. 
His  mor^  nature  may  be  wrecked  in  the  con¬ 
flict  of  life,  or  his  social  elements  may  enslave 
him  to  low  and  brutalizing  appetites,  so  that 
bis  intellect  becomes  imbecile  and  the  whole 
type  of  the  man  is  changed.  Can  the  wife  who 
loved  in  him  the  emboffiment  of  all  high  and 
manly  qualities,  which  he  once  was,  still  love 
the  man  who,  in  all  respects,  fails  to  meet  the 
ideal  who  first  won  her  maiden  heart?  The 
man  she  loved  is  changed ;  he  is  no  more.  Her 
ideal  is  not  changed ;  but  the  man  to  whom 
she  gave  herself  as  a  wife  has  ceased  to  embody 
that  ideal.  Reason  and  Nature  answer  at  once, 
and  say,  *  she  cannot  love  him  as  she  did  t’  But 
without  this  love  is  she  before  God  his  wife  ? 
By  all  that  is  sacred,  she  is  not  The  man  in 
whom  her  soul  found  embodied  the  ideal  of 
{hirity,  nobleness,  and  manhood,  has  become  a 
loathsome  sensualist.  Nature  and  God  have 
divorced  her  soul  from  him.  Love  cannot 
attract  her  heart  to  what  is  not  lovely,  and  be 
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18  no  longer  that.  Now  what  shall  she  do? 
Is  her  body  to  belong  to  the  man  who  has  no 
power  to  retain  her  affection  ?  JVot  for  one 
moment.  She  is  not  his  wife,  and  the  surrender 
of  her  person  is  but  legalized  prostitution, 
frowned  upon  by  a  just  and  holy  God.  Come 
what  may,  when  love  ceases  between  those  who 
have  been  pronounced  husbtmd  and  wife,  let 
the  expression  cease.  Let  every  woman  be 
fixed,  as  God  is,  never  to  live  with  a  man  as  a 
wife,  whom  she  does  not  love.  Let  every  man 
be  equally  true  to  the  voices  of  his  nature, 
and  an  untold  amount  of  misery  would  be  saved 
to  both. 

“  Human  laws  come  in  and  dictate  the  grounds 
of  divorce.  What  have  they  to  do  with  the  ques¬ 
tion?  Just  as  much  as  they  have  to  do  with 
marriage,  and  no  more — only  to  sanction  what 
nature  and  nature’s  God  have  already  estab¬ 
lished.  But  they  ought  never  to  coerce  those 
to  keep  together  who  require  such  bonds  to 
unite  them,  for  these  are,  by  the  laws  of  God, 
divorced.  Love  is  departed,  and  with  it,  mar¬ 
riage  ;  and  no  human  laws  can  make  them  one. 
There  ia  a  twain  that  leads  to  oneness  by  a 
fixed  law  of  human  existence — the  law  of  har¬ 
mony,  of  marriage.  If  human  enactments  at¬ 
tempt  too  much,  and  seek  to  join  together  and 
blend  in  loving  harmony  what  God  hath  put 
asunder,  men  and  women  must  set  them  all  at 
nought,  and  obey  the  higher  law  written  on 
their  souls. 

“  Human  legislation  may  forbid  them  to 
marry  again,  but  whence  did  men  get  the  right 
to  control  the  heart’s  deepest  and  purest  wants  ? 
for,  being  divorced,  each  has  the  same  wants 
and  attributes  as  before.  The  fact  that  they 
have  been  once  bewildered  and  mistaken, 
cannot  destroy  this  want  of  their  being.  They 
will  attract  and  be  attracted  involuntwily,  and 
oftentimes  the  true  marriage  is  the  result  of 
such  attraction. 

“  Human  laws  enter  to  say,  *  Ton  shall  not 
give  your  heart  to  this  man,  you  shall  give  it 
to  the  first ;  you  shall  not  give  your  affections 
to  the  man  you  love  and  honor  and  trust  above 
all  others,  but  yon  ^all  give  them  to  him  whom 
you  loathe  and  despise ;  or,  at  least,  to  him 
toward  whom  you  are  utterly  indifferent.’  How 
does  such  an  assumption  on  the  part  of  human 
law,  appear  in  the  Ught  of  truth  and  justice? 
It  usurps  a  ^annical  power  against  which 
every  pulse  of  true  manhood  and  womanhood 
revolts.” 

Here  it  is  distinctly  asserted,  not  merely  that 
an  ill-assorted  pair  may  separate,  and  hence¬ 
forth  live  blameless  in  celibacy,  nor  even  that 
those  who  never  loved  were  not  truly  married, 
and  may  repudiate  their  legal  union  and  form 
new  associations  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  hearts,  but  that  a  husband  and  wife,  who 
have  been  truly  and  spiritually  as  well  as 
legally  one,  may  rightfully  at  any  time  divorce 
themselves  and  marry  others,  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  change  in  the  character  of  one  or  both 
of  them  has  rendered  true  coqjug^l  love 
between  them  henceforth  impossible.  Let  us 
consider : — 

1.  The  primary  defect  in  Mr.  Wright’s  view 
of  the  qnestion  inheres  in  its  entire  negation 
and  rejection  of  the  just  claims  of  society.  He 
regards  marriage  as  a  purely  personal  matter, 
affecting  only  the  individuals  who  enter  into 
the  relation — or  at  most  them  and  their  chil¬ 
dren — when  in  fact  marriage  is  a  social  as  well 
as  a  personal  compact — a  pillar  of  the  state  as 
well  as  the  corner-stone  of  the  family.  On  this 
ground,  for  this  reason  alone,  does  the  state 
rightfully  interfere  with  it,  honor  it,  prescribe 
regulations  and  conditions  for  it.  Nay,  if  mar¬ 
riage  were  not  a  politicnl  as  well  as  personal 
matter — the  assumption  of  a  new  responsibility 
to  the  state  as  well  as  of  peculiar  and  endear¬ 
ing  relations  to  the  chosen  one — it  would  be 
hard  to  say  why  there  should  be  any  formal  I 


and  public  marriage  at  all.  Other  engagements 
neither  so  important  nor  so  delicate  are  every 
day  made  and  acted  on  without  allowing  any 
knowledge  of  their  existence  beyond  the  narrow 
circle  of  those  specially  interested ;  and  so 
would  and  should  this  if  a  recognized  social 
necessity  did  not  urgently  require  for  it  for¬ 
mality  anh  publicity. 

Now  the  state  constrains  none,  urges  none,  to 
marry,  but  allows  all  to  remain  single  till  death 
if  they  see  fit.  All  it  requires,  is,  first,  that  to 
their  union  there  shall  exist  no  rightful  impedi¬ 
ment  (such  as  a  subsisting  marriage  of  one  or 
both  of  the  condidates,  or  so  close  ^  relation¬ 
ship  between  them  as  would  be  likely  to  impair 
the  constitutions  of  their  children ;  secondly, 
that  they  shall  be  trulj/  and  essentially  “  one 
fiesh.”  But  the  state  is  not^omnicient ;  it  must 
be  guided  by  fallible  testimony ;  and  it  says  to 
the  candidates  for  its  sanction  to  their  marriage  : 
“In  the  absence  of  confiicting  averment,  your 
simple  and  solemn  assurance  that  there  exists 
no  legal  impediment  to  your  marriage  shall  be 
deemed  conclusive  on  that  point ;  while  as  to 
the  other,  the  only  test  of  your  oncerity  and 
affection  which  can  be  imposed,  is  this :  ‘  Do 
you  feel  yourselves  so  truly  and  surely  one  that 
you  can  safely  promise,  forsaking  all  others,  to 
live  consecrate  wholly  and  purely  to  each  other 
to  the  end  of  your  mortal  existence?’  Your 
response  shall  be  conclusive  here;  but  it  is 
given  at  your  peril :  If  you  say  you  arc  firmly 
blended  by  conjugal  affection  when  you  are 
not,  yonrs  is  the  wrong,  and  on  your  heads  be 
the  penalty — the  penalty  of  dragging  a  heavy 
and  hateful  chain  to  the  end  of  your  days.”  And 
this,  we  believe,  is  exactly  what  the  state  should 
say ;  and,  though  individual  cases  of  hardship 
and  abuse  arise  under  it,  as  under  other  neces¬ 
sary  ordinances,  yet  we  believe  it  morally  im¬ 
possible  to  constitute  a  community  so  moral,  so 
virtuous,  so  happy,  under  any  conflicting  rule 
as  under  that  of  Indissoluble  Marriage. 

“But  are  there  not  cases  in  which  a  marriage 
once  true  and  ennobling  may,  through  a  radical 
change  in  the  character  of  husband  or  wife,  (or 
both,)  have  become  a  loathsome  and  hated  bond¬ 
age  ?”  Mr.  Wright  broadly  asserts  that  there 
are  such,  and  we  will  not  contradict  him; 
though  we  believe  they  are  not  one  in  millions. 
In  nearly  every  case  we  ever  heard  or  read  of 
wherein  the  intemperance  or  other  vice  of  one 
of  the  parties  was  currently  said  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  alienation  and  disgust,  a  seturching  inves¬ 
tigation  would  show  that  the  alienation  was  the 
cause  of  the  vice  rather  than  its  consequence. 
Who  believes  that  a  husband  who  truly  loved 
his  wife  ever  subjected  her  to  humiliation, 
wretchedness,  poverty  and  despair,  by  lapsing 
into  habits  of  drunkenness?  The  naked  fact 
that  he  could,  for  a  selfish  and  sensual  gratifi¬ 
cation,  subject  her  to  such  unteld  miseries, 
proves  that  he  did  not  really  love  her,  if  in¬ 
deed  he  were  capable  of  loving  anything  but 
his  own  degrading  indulgence. 

Whether  the  legally  wedded  but  unloving 
should  continue  to  live  together  as  husband  and 
wife,  we  do  not  judge;  nor  does  the  state, 
which  permits  them  by  mutual  consent  to  sepa¬ 
rate,  aud  only  interdicts  their  forming  new 
nuptial  relations  during  the  lifetime  of  both. 
We  can  suppose  cases  in  which  duly  their  chil¬ 
dren  may  absolutely  require  them  to  remain 
heads  of  the  same  household,  externally  regard¬ 


ing  and  being  regarded  as  husband  and  wife 
in  spite  of  their  inward  repugnance.  Mr. 
Wright  proceeds  to  affirm  the  duty  of  parents 
to  “  live  together  as  friends,  who  have  in  those 
children  a  mutual  love,  and  responsibility,” 
and  “  be  to  them  parents  in  the  deepest  and 
widest  sense  possible.”  This  is  entirely  right, 
but  directly  in  the  teeth  of  what  he  had  just 
before  affirmed,  that  the  mismarried  have  an 
indefeasible  right  to  be  divorced,  and  to  marry 
elsewhere,  in  order  to  satisfy  “  the  heart’s  deep¬ 
est  and  purest  wants.”  He  surely  will  not 
affirm  that  these  wants  are  unknown  or  impossi¬ 
ble  to  the  mismarried  who  have  children,  any 
more  than  to  others ;  and  his  requisition  of 
these  is  at  suicidal  variance  with  his  license  for 
those. 

In  fact,  the  existence  of  children  is  the  eter¬ 
nal,  invincible  difficulty  of  all  assailants  of  In¬ 
dissoluble  Marriage,  no  matter  from  what  quar¬ 
ter.  We  have  heard  one  of  the  prominent 
apostles  of  nn-Marriage,  when  pressed  on  this 
point,  magisterially  proclaim — “We  hold  that 
the  parents  are  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  their 
children” — a  sentiment  which  no  true  parent 
can  contemplate  without  a  shudder.  And  no 
parents  ever  did  or  ever  can  discharge  fully 
their  duty  to  their  children  except  while  en¬ 
deavoring  also  to  fulfill  toward  each  other  the 
sacred,  indestructible  obligations  of  husband 
and  wife. 

— One  further  article  on  mis-Marriages  will 
close  this  series ;  meantime,  let  us  barely  indi¬ 
cate  the  great  truth  which  overarches  and 
irradiates  this  whole  subject :  “  We  are  mem¬ 
bers  together  of  one  body,”  heirs  of  a  common 
destiny,  and  deeply  implicated,  for  weal  or 
woe,  in  the  vices  or  virtues,  the  failures  or  suc¬ 
cesses,  of  each  other.  Our  web  of  life  is  so  in¬ 
tricate  and  blended  that  in  order  correctly  and 
safely  to  decide  that  an  act  is  culpable  or  inno¬ 
cent,  good  or  evil,  we  must  scrutinize  it  in  all 
its  relations  and  legitimate  consequences,  and 
be  sure  that  it  is  not  only  right  in  itself,  but  that 
it  will  not  se.rve  others  as  a  colorable  pretext 
for  doing  wrong.  Thousands  live  of  whom  it 
is  popularly  said  that  their  longer  continuance 
on  earth  is  a  burden  to  themselves  and  to 
everybody  else ;  yet  to  hasten  their  death 
would  be  murder  nevertheless ;  since  there  can 
be  no  security  for  human  life  save  in  general 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  all  human 
life  unforfeited  by  crime  is  sacred,  and  cannot 
be  extinguished  without  guilt.  So  with  Mar¬ 
riage  and  Divorce,  as  with  many  other  prob¬ 
lems  which  Egotism  can  never  rightly  solve, 
but  which  are  clearly  apprehended  only  when 
we  consider  that  we  are  surrounded  and  upheld 
by  an  atmosphere  of  Duty,  and  that,  in  the 
order  of  Providence,  he  who  is  called  to  bear 
most,  to  sacrifice  most,  for  the  good  of  the 
Race,  and  who  worthily  abides  the  ordeal,  is 
more  than  kings  or  conquerors  to  be  emulated 
and  (in  the  better  sense  of  the  word)  envied, 
m. 

We  have  been  looking  through  the  autobio¬ 
graphy  of  one  of  the  most  active  and  thorough¬ 
going  female  apostles  in  our  day  of  Free 
Divorce,  or  rather  (for  she  is  more  logical  than 
most  of  her  co-workers)  of  no  marriage  at  all, 
but  unbounded  license  under  the  garb  of  “  In¬ 
dividual  Sovereignty.”  Her’s  is  the  usual 
story  of  the  legal  union  of  a  pair  every  way 
unsuited  to  and  nnsympathizing  with  each 
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other,  beginning  in  rashness,  folly  and  false* 
hood,  and  ending  (as  was  just)  in  hatred,  dis¬ 
gust  and  wretchedness.  For  if  marriage  be  the 
sacred  and  holy  thing  we  esteem  it,  then  those 
who  recklessly  profane  and  disgrace  it  de¬ 
serve  to  suffer, — to  suffer  more  than  is  neces¬ 
sarily  involved  in  unmarrying  themselves  the 
next  week  and  each  marrying  some  one  else 
the  week  after.  If  Marriage  be  indeed  some¬ 
thing  nobler  and  higher  than  what  Gibbon 
forcibly  terms  “  a  transient  society  of  profit  and 
pleasure,’’  then  those  who  rush  into  it  as 
if  it  were  not — who  cover  with  its  legal  mantle 
their  ignoble  impulse  of  ambition  or  avarice, 
levity  or  lechery,  deserve  to  lay  thereby  the 
foundation  of  a  life-long  repentance. 

In  the  case  we  are  now  meditating,  a  woman 
of  full  age,  and  very  far  from  being  a  simpleton, 
married  a  man  whom  she  had  known  but  a  few 
weeks,  who  was  every  way  unattractive  and  to 
her  especially  disagreeable — married  him,  as  if 
insane,  because  a  promise  to  do  so  had  been  ex¬ 
torted  from  her  in  an  inconsiderate  moment  by 
well-meaning  but  most  mieguding  mutual 
friends.  There  was  no  romantic  illusion  on 
the  one  side,  no  studied  deception  on  the  other 
—there  was  not  even  the  usual  excuse  of  par¬ 
ental  interference  and  virtual  constraint — but 
a  glaring,  wilful,  wanton  counterfeiting  of 
marriage  where  no  essential  marriage  existed 
or  could  exist,  under  the  influence  of  motives 
too  paitry  to  be  considered,  if  not  too  shameful 
to  be  avowed.  If  such  sacrilege  did  not  invoke 
evil  on  the  head  of  its  perpetrator,  than  Mar¬ 
riage  couid  not  be  the  Divine  Institution  we 
believe  it. 

“  But  if  there  were  no  real  marriage,  there 
can  be  no  relation  instituted,  no  obligation  im¬ 
posed,”  say  many.  But  that  by  no  means  fol¬ 
lows.  A  villian  attempts  to  ruin  a  contem¬ 
plated  victim,  under  the  cioak  of  a  sham  mar¬ 
riage,  but  is  duped  himself,  and  areal  marriage 
ceremony  performed  by  some  competent  person 
—the  law  holds  the  libertine  to  his  engagement, 
though  he  never  intended  to  contract  any.  The 
State  as  well  as  the  Church  says : — “  You  must 
take  each  other  for  better,  for  worse,”  because 
neither  State  nor  Church  can  determine  beyond 
mistake  whether  that  true  conjugal  affection 
which  shonld  precede  and  sanctify  marriage 
does  really  and  reciprocally  exist.  State  and 
Church,  therefore,  unite  in  imposing  the  most 
searching  test  of  affection  they  hav^  been 
able  to  devise.  Having  in  no  manner  nrged  or 
hastened  the  meditated  union,  they  virtually 
say  to  the  candidates  who  present  themselves 
to  invoke  their  sanctions, — “  We  cannot  surely  ’ 
say  whether  yon  are  or  are  not  one  in  heart 
and  soul,  but  you  know  whether  such  is  or  is  not 
the  fact,  if  yon  have  really  and  earnestly  sought 
to  know.  If  you  arc,  then  you  will  not  hedtate 
to  pronounce  the  vows  which  bind  you  irrevoca¬ 
bly  to  each  other ;  if  you  are  not,  there  is  yet 
time  to  draw  back  and  save  yourselves  from 
untold  guilt  and  misery.  Let  there  be  no  dis¬ 
sembling  in  this  momentous  crisis,  but  speak 
the  truth,  or  abide  the  life-long  penalty  of  false¬ 
hood.”  So  they  do,  and  so  they  should. 

Take  from  Marriage  this  element  of  perpetu¬ 
ity,  and  it  will  become  the  convenient  cloak  of 
all  manner  of  lechery  and  fraud,  to  an  extent 
far  exceeding  aught  which  this  country  has 
ever  know.  Now,  the  libertine  who  does  not 
hesitate  to  fill  the  ears  of  his  victim  with  oath 


on  oath  of  eternal  constancy  and  absorbing  de¬ 
votion  shrinks  back  from  the  church-door  in 
alarm ;  one  perjury  more  or  less  has  no  terrors 
for  him,  but  not  so  the  State’s  penalties  for 
bigamy  and  Society’s  malediction.  There  are 
many  who  will  readily  promise  marriage  to  ob¬ 
tain  their  end  to  one  who  will  really  marry. 
But  make  marriage  easily  dissoluble,  and  it  will 
be  as  easy  and  as  safe  to  marry  as  to  promise, 
why  not?  Say  you  that  Liberty  of  Divorce 
should  be  limited  and  hedged  about — that 
Divorce  shall  only  be  decreed  on  the  prayer  of 
the  injured  party ;  then  the  villain  who  tires  of 
one  he  has  obtained  under  the  cloak  of  marriage 
has  only  to  treat  her  badly  enough  to  impel 
her  to  apply  for  Divorce,  and  his  end  is  obtmn- 
ed.  If  neglect,  desertion,  infidelity,  do  not 
suffice,  he  has  but  to  add  beating,  starving, 
until  his  victim  will  gladly  be  rid  of  him  on  his 
own  terms. 

No — the  integrity  of  families,  the  training  of 
children,  the  very  existence  of  a  virtuous  and 
orderly  community,  rest  on  Indissoluble  Mar¬ 
riage  as  their  foundation,  and  must  be  shaken 
if  not  prostrated  by  its  removal.  There  are 
cases  in  which  a  looser  rein  would  mitigate  in¬ 
dividual  snfferiug ;  but  the  relaxation  would 
cause  ten  woes  for  every  one  it  might  cure. 
Thousands  marry  inconsiderately,  hazardously, 
sordidly,  sensually  now,  in  spite  of  the  fearful 
penalties  ever  displayed  before  their  eyes: 
they  would  be  tens  of  thousands  if  it  were  es¬ 
tablished  that  they  might  throw  off  the  yoke 
whenever  they  felt  or  fancied  it  irksome.  To 
attempt  to  redress  the  sufferings  of  individuals 
who  have  married  unworthily  by  allowing 
Liberty  of  Divorce,  is  equivalent  to  obviating 
tyranny  by  abolishing  all  government,  and  let¬ 
ting  every  mie  do  what  he  will. 

The  real  evil  is,  as  we  have  said,  that  many 
marry  heedlessly  or  unworthily.  But  for  this, 
there  would  not  be  one  nnhappy  union  where 
there  are  now  a  thousand.  This  is  the  point  of 
danger,  and  to  this  the  attention  of  philanthro¬ 
pists  and  reformers  should  be  directed.  The 
illusions,  the  concealments,  the  mutual  decep¬ 
tions,  which  too  often  precede  and  induce  false 
marriages,  should  be  sternly  reprobated,  and 
the  freest  inquiry,  the  most  searching  observa¬ 
tion,  with  respect  to  the  education,  temper, 
opinions,  faults,  and  virtues  of  those  cultivating 
each  other’s  society  with  a  view  to  marriage, 
should  be  reciprocally  practiced  and  insisted  on. 
And  they  should  be  above  the  weakness  which 
shrinks  from  the  reputed  breaking  off  of  an  en¬ 
gagement  no  less  than  the  baseness  which  would 
promote  or  secure  one  through  mutual  delu¬ 
sions  which  surely  prelude  a  life  of  misery.  We 
know  two  who,  after  having  been  several  years 
engaged,  at  length  said  to  each  other  in  perfect 
frankness  and  mutual  esteem,  without  a  cloud 
having  interposed  between  them :  “  It  seems 
that  we  do  not  love  so  fervently,  devotedly,  as 
we  ought  in  order  to  become  husband  and  wife ; 
let  us  henceforth  be  friends  only  and  so  they 
are.  How  nobly  this  contrasts  with  the  mer¬ 
cenary  match-making,  estate-wedding,  fortune- 
hunting  spirit  too  generally  prevalent,  which 
determines  the  merits  of  a  suitor  by  searching 
inquiries  among  records  of  mortgages  and  title- 
deeds,  or  strikes  the  balance  of  a  maiden’s  vir¬ 
tues  on  her  father’s  bank-book  and  ledger. 

Yes — and  this  is  the  truth  which  needs  to  be 
proclaimed  as  with  a  trumpet — the  most  dan¬ 


gerous  enemies  of  the  sanctity  of  Marriage  are 
not  the  licentious  crew  who  are  filling  the  lower 
channels  of  popular  reading  with  their  leprous 
and  lecherous  sophistries — we  not  the  George 
Sands  and  Eugene  Sues  and  H.  C.  Wrights  who, 
from  a  higher  platform  and  with  a  more  politic 
aim,  inveigh  against  any  outward  intimacy  and 
communion  between  those  who  are  alienated  in. 
soul.  But  you.  Sir  I  and  you,  Madam,  who  seek 
to  marry  your  sons  and  daughters  to  houses  and 
lands,  rather  than  to  Worth  and  Virtue — ^who 
would  have  them  make  brilliant  or  fortunate 
matches,  rather  than  intrinsically  fit  and  happy 
ones — who,  stepping  beyond  your  just  prero¬ 
gative  of  requiring  them  to  postpone  any  union 
unsanctioned  by  your  judgment  until  your  term 
of  lawful  control  over  their  actions  shall  have 
expired,  would  fain  coerce  them  to  give  their 
hands  where  they  have  not  given  their  hewts 
— you  are  enemies  and  debasers  of  Marriage 
more  culpable  and  uigustifiable  than  any  cor¬ 
rupt  novel-writer,  libertine  sophist  or  ribald 
songster  who  has  lived.  Leave  Iheir  misdoings 
to  the  tribunal  of  virtuous  criticism,  and  look 
well  to  your  own  I 

THE  OPEWnrO  OF  DtXWEI.I.’S  GRAVE. 

Tm  three  Regicides  of  Chwles  the  First,  who 
fled  to  this  country,  were  buried  at  New  Haven. 
A  few  years  since,  a  monument  was  erected  to 
the  memory  of  one  of  them  by  a  descendant 
living  in  Boston.  The  ceremony  of  disinter¬ 
ment  of  the  remains  was  describ^  by  the  New 
Haven  Palladium  as  follows : — 

“  A  spot  in  the  rew  of  the  Centre  Chnrch,  on 
the  upper  green,  was  excavated  to  the  depth 
of  about  two  feet,  over  a  space  of  ground  about 
twelve  feet  square,  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  monument  which  is  about 
being  erected  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  John 
Dixwell,  one  of  the  renowned  Judges  who  caused 
King  Charles  the  First  to  be  condemned  and 
executed.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second,  Lixwell  fled  to  this  country,  as  did 
two  of  his  associates,  namely — Goffe  and  Whal- 
ley.  They  were  all  secreted  and  protected  for 
a  considerable  time  in  and  about  New  Haven. 
Dixwell  is  known  to  have  been  buried  here ; 
and  Goffe  and  Wballey  are  believed  to  lie  near 
him.  They  lived  upon  the  West  Rock  for  some 
time,  in  the  crevice  of  the  rock,  which  has  ever 
since  been  known  as  the  ‘  Judge’s  Cave.’ 

“  Mr.  Dixwell,  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Boston, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  regicide  of  that  name, 
asked  permission  of  the  city  authorities  to  put 
up  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  ancestor, 
near  the  place  of  the  old  grave.  Liberty  being 
granted,  the  work  was  commenced,  and  the 
space  above  described  dug  out  preparatory  to 
laying  the  granite  foundation  of  the  iron  fence. 

“  In  the  north-east  comer  of  the  excavation 
was  the  grave  of  Dixweli,  as  indicated  by  the 
stones,  on  which  were  the  letters  '  J.  D.,  Esq.,’ 
with  Us  age  (82)  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
(1638.)  Mr.  Dixwell,  in  order  to  escape  the 
vigilance  of  his  enemies,  assnmed  the  name  of 
John  Davis ;  therefore  the  initials  of  his  grave¬ 
stone  were  appropriate  for  his  real  or  fictitious 
name.  As  there  was  a  large  crowd  about  the 
place  of  interment,  it  was  not  deemed  a  proper 
time  to  expose  the  remains  of  the  dead,  if  any 
should  be  found  after  so  long  a  rest  in  the 
grave.  Therefore,  for  the  greater  decency  and 
propriety  of  the  exhumation,  it  was  ordered 
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that  all  further  labor  be  suspended  until  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning.  We  were  among 
the  few  witnesses  who  happened  to  be  present 
when  the  work  of  excavation  recommenced. 
Soon  after  five  o’clock,  by  the  light  of  a  lan¬ 
tern,  the  digging  was  again  begun.  The  color 
of  the  earth  indicated  the  exact  form  of  the 
grave.  At  length  the  skeleton  was  reached,  and 
found  to  be  in  a  tolerable  good  state  of  pre¬ 
servation — far  better  than  was  anticipated. 
The  space  once  occupied  by  the  coffin  was  very 
distinctly  visible,  so  that  an  accurate  measure¬ 
ment  was  obtained.  The  size  of  the  bottom  of 
the  coffin  was  as  follows :  length,  5  feet  11  in¬ 
ches  ;  the  breadth  at  the  head  and  foot,  e^h  6 
inches ;  breadth  at  the  bend,  22  inches.  These 
dimensions  would  require  the  top  to  be  2  inches 
wider  and  6  inches  longer  than  the  bottom 
bosu'd — making  the  length  of  the  top  6  feet  6 
inches,  and  the  breadth  2  feet  at  the  widest 
part,  and  showing  the  deceased  to  have  been, 
in  his  life  time,  about  6  feet  in  height,  which 
corresponds  with  tradition  in  regard  to  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  that  respect.  The  bones  of  the 
arms  were  lying  parallel,  instead  of  being 
crossed  on  the  breast,  as  is  often  the  case. 

“  The  remains  of  the  head,  as  examined  by 
an  eminent  surgeon  present,  exhibited  the  fol¬ 
lowing  measurement :  the  diameter  was  20  1-2 
inches — across  the  arch,  9  1-4  inches — over 
the  arch,  from  forehead  back,  11  inches —diame¬ 
ter  in  same  direction,  7  inches — diameter  over 
the  ear,  6  1-4  inches.  The  forehead  was  not  a 
broad  one,  nor  was  the  head  a  large  one  for  the 
size  of  the  person.  The  diameter  over  the  ears 
was  large,  compared  with  the  diameter  the 
other  way,  which  indicates  a  large  prenological 
‘  destructiveness,’  and  this  organ,  which  was 
accompanied  by  large  ‘  caution,’  phrenologists 
would  say,  gave  the  man  the  energy  and  deci¬ 
sion  which  he  must  have  possessed,  and  was  an 
essential  element  in  his  military  career. 

“The  bones  of  this  brave  and  persecuted 
politician,  military  captain  and  sectarian,  were 
carefully  picked  up  and  laid  in  a  small  box, 
partly  filled  with  earth,  and  the  lid  was  closed 
upon  them  probably  forever.  The  box  was 
then  deposited  in  the  centre  of  the  excavated 
lot,  and  the  monument  will  st^d  directly  over 
them.  The  ceremony  of  exhumation  was  most 
interesting,  and  calculated  to  fill  the  mind  with 
varied  and  conflicting  emotions — all  of  which, 
however,  tended  to  the  one  idea  of  human 
frailty — to  the  fact  that  such  has  been  and  such 
will  be  the  end  of  man.” 

- - 

PROGRRSS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Mb.  J.  B.  Debow,  the  man  of  facts  and 
figures,  lately  delivered  an  address  on  the  Pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Republic,  before  the  “  Young  Men’s 
Association  ”  at  Washington.  We  make  a  few 
interesting  extracts: — 

We  have  113,000,000  acres  of  land  in  culti¬ 
vation,  or  100,000,000  in  occupancy,  or  about 
one-sixth  part  of  the  area  of  the  republic. 
These  are  carved  out  into  about  1,448,000 
farms,  of  distinct  agricultural  interests,  with 
$3,500,000,000  invested  in  farms,  implements, 
etc. — an  average  extent  to  each  farm  of  282 
acres.  IVhat  other  country  in  the  world  can 
show  results  like  these  ?  If  four-fifths  of  the 
slaves  of  the  South  be  added,  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  the  agricultural  interests  of 
America  will  be  $5,000,000,000. 

The  physical  well  being  of  a  people  has  much 
to  do  with  their  social  ^vancement.  In  the 
IJnitie4  States,  fourteen-fifteenths  of  the  free 


families  have  houses  to  themselves  whilst  in 
Great  Britain  duly  six-sevenths  are  so  favored, 
or  about  half  the  proportion.  Comparing  the 
different  sections  of  the  Union  it  would  appear 
that  the  territories  have  most  houses  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  population ;  the  south  comes  next ; 
the  south-west  next :  then  New  England  ;  and 
last,  the  north.  Tne  number  of  persons  to  a 
family  is  smallest  in  territories,  next  in  New 
England,  and  largest  in  the  north. 

When  we  come  to  the  education  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  we  find  that  2,150,000  boys,  and  nearly 
1,900,000  girls,  are  at  schools  and  colleges — 
being  about  one-fifth  of  the  free  population. 
The  proportion  in  England  and  Wales  is  one  in 
eight :  in  Spain,  one  in  seventeen ;  in  Russia, 
one  in  seventy-seven.  The  number  of  white 
persons  over  twenty  years  of  a^e  in  the  United 
States  who  cannot  read  and  write  is,  1,053,000, 
about  one-twelfth  of  the  persons  of  that  age. 
In  England  and  Wales,  in  three,  years,  half  the 
persons  who  registered  their  marriages  were 
incapable  of  retting  and  writing. 

In  comparing  difterent  sections  of  the  Union 
with  regard  to  education,  we  find  that  whilst 
in  New  England  only  one  adult  in  about  375 
cannot  read  and  write,  in  the  middle  States, 
two  in  100  cannot ;  southern  States  nine  in  100 
cannot ;  south-westehi,  eight ;  northern,  nine ; 
north-western,  sixteen — growing  out  of  the 
great  proportion  of  foreign  born — fourteen  out 
of  every  hundred  there  being  incapable  of 
reading  and  writing,  which  is  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  born  in  New  England.  In  the 
whole  Union  one  in  twenty-five  cannot  read 
and  write  of  the  native  bom,  and  one  in  twelve 


of  the  foreign  bom. 

•  ••••** 

The  area  of  the  western  valleys  has  b 
calculated  as  follows : — 

Square  miles. 

Ohio  Talley  ....  200,000. 

Mississippi  proper  .  -  .  1M,000. 

Missouri .  600,000. 

Lower  Mississippi  -  -  -  330,000. 

Total,  1,210,000. 


Its  outline  is  5,100  miles,  and  this  portion  of 
the  Union  included,  embraces  western  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  ;  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  Missouri ;  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio  ;  Michigan,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  ;  whose 
total  population  may  be  estimated  at  10.000,- 
000  or  12,000,000.  From  1800  to  1810  the 
population  of  the  valley  doubled.  In  half  a 
century,  its  population  has  increased  twenty 
fold— an  average  duplication  every  twelve 
years.  The  average  density  to  the  square  mile 
IS  now  but  ten  or  twelve. 

If  as  densely  populous  as  Great  Britain, 
there  is  space  enough  in  our  interior  empire 
for  three  hundred  million  of  people. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  great  report  on  the  Mem¬ 
phis  convention,  (1838)  kindled  with  the  mag¬ 
nificent  theme  which  was  presented  before  him 
— a  population  pressing  upon  the  limits  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains — a  tonnage  augmented  thirty 
fold  in  thirty  years — a  trade  already  equaling 
the  whole  foreign  exports  and  imports  of  the 
United  States  together — three  hundred  millions 
of  dollars — and  this  but  in  the  beginning 
says : — 

“  Looking,  beyond,  to  a  not  very  distant  fu¬ 
ture,  when  this  immense  valley,  containing 
within  its  limits  one  million  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  square  miles,  lying  in  its  whole  extent  in 
the  temperate  zone,  and  occupying  a  position 
midway  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
oceans,  unequalled  in  fertility  and  the  diversi¬ 
ty  of  its  productions,  intersected  in  every  di¬ 
rection  by  the  mighty  stream,  including  its 
tributaries,  by  which  it  is  drained,  and  which 
supply  a  continuous  navigation  of  upwards  of 
ten  thousand  miles,  with  a  coast  including  both 
banks,  of  twice  the  length,  shall  be  crowded 
with  population,  and  its  resources  fully  devel¬ 
oped,  imagination  itself  is  taxed  in  the  attempt 
to  realize  the  magnitude  of  its  commerce. 

“  After  these  tedious  details,  let  us  rise  to 
some  calculation  which  must  become  of  exci¬ 
ting  interest.  What  may  we  reasonably  calcu¬ 
late  as  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the 


United  States  in  the  next  hundred  years  T  If 
its  increase  be  as  great  as  in  the  last  sixty 
years,  we  shall  have  497,000,000.” 


LIFE  AFTER  FREEZING. 

It  is  said  that  the  scientific  men  of  France  are 
at  present  speculating  on  a  recent  instance  of 
a  young  man  brought  to  life  after  being  frozen 
eleven  months  on  the  Alps,  The  blood  of  a 
living  man  was  infused  into  the  veins  of  the 
frozen  youth,  and  he  moved  and  spoke.  The 
experiment  was  afterward  tried  on  a  hare, 
frozen  lor  the  purpose,  with  complete  suc¬ 
cess. 

It  has  been  the  practice  at  the  hospice  of  St. 
Bernard,  for  the  monks  to  keep  the  frozen 
bodies  of  unknown  travelers  for  months,  that 
they  might  be  recognized,  and  in  Norway — 
iMCording  to  the  recent  work  on  that  country, 
published  in  England  by  Professor  James  D. 
Forbes — the  people,  in  some  of  the  valleys, 
during  the  long,  weary  winters,  keep  the  bodies 
of  deceased  persons  in  a  frozen  state  till  spring, 
when  they  are  borne  to  the  church  for  the  last 
time ;  but  this  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of 
resuscitation  after  death  was  for  some  time 
apparent. 

In  some  parts  of  this  State  it  is  quite  com¬ 
mon  to  transfer  fish  from  the  waters  of  one 
locality  tb  those  of  another,  when  they  are 
frozen  so  hard  that  they  may  be  broken  like  a 
stick  by  bending.  In  tms  state  the  Otsego  bass 
has  been  packed  in  straw  and  conveyed  to  a 
considerable  distance,  and  after  being  placed  in 
cold  water,  gradually  thawed  to  life  again. 
Nearly  all  the  fresh  fi^  brought  to  our  markets, 
and  forwarded  hence  into  the  interior,  are 
packed  in  ice.  In  this  manner  the  Eastern 
people  ship  fish,  meats,  fruit,  etc.,  to  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  in  their  ice  cargoes. 

Some  years  ago,  an  entire  mammoth  was 
found  on  the  northern  coast  of  Russia,  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation,  to  the  very  hide 
and  hair,  and  after  its  discovery  and  displace¬ 
ment  animals  partook  heartily  of  its  flesh.  The 
tusks  were  brought  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
they  are  still  to  be  seen. 

The  Mobile  Tribune,  a  few  weeks  since,  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  of  a  negro  in  that  city,  who, 
during  the  hottest  weather  of  last  summer,  was 
engaged  in  loading  a  barge  with  ice  for  the  up- 
country,  and  to  cool  himself  laid  down  upon  the 
large  blocks  which  were  thinly  covered  with 
saw  dust,  and  soon  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 
How  the  icy  coldness  gradually  difibsed  itself 
through  his  system  and  crept  into  bis  very 
marrow,  he  could  not  tell,  but  when  discovered 
he  was  found  to  be  quite  stiffly  frozen.  By  the 
use  of  prompt  measures,  be  was,  in  time, 
thoroughly  thawed  and  ready  for  his  usual 
routine  of  duties. 

We  need  not  now  despair  of  Arctic  voyagers, 
after  years  of  absence  ;  even  the  lost  Colony  of 
Greenland  may  be  found  a  thousand  years  hence, 
in  a  state  of  somnolent,  though  frigid  hyberna¬ 
tion.  We  must  not  even  be  surprised  to  see  “  a 
living  mammoth,”  and  no  humbug  at  that, 
advertised  for  exhibition,  and  Rip  Van  Winkle’s 
prototype  may  thaw  out,  after  a  sleep  of  years 
with  the  frogs,  some  fine  March  morning. — 
Daily  Times. 


Egyptian  Corn  ob  Miltjjt. — We  learn  that 
one  of  the  seeds  found  in  the  band  of  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  mummy,  has  been  made  to  vegetate  in  our 
city,  as  well  as  in  a  Southern  city,  mentioned 
in  a  late  journal.  The  seed  is  of  the  estimated 
age  of  3500  or  4000  'yeurs*  The  last  time  the 
plant  was  green,  Abraham  or  Joseph  may  have 
seen  it  1  The  vitality  of  the  seed  is  truly  won¬ 
derful.  The  appearance  of  the  head  of  the  grain 
which  it  now  bears,  betokens  the  very  great 
antiquit;  of  the  original  seed.  Such  com  was 
not  many  ages  removed  from  wild  corn,  or 
common  grass,  while  the  stalk  and  leaves  are 
precisely  those  of  Indian  maize  under  a  limited 
removal  from  its  natural  or  wild  growth. 


The  quantity  of  land  given  by  Con^fress  to 
the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  is  nearly  equal  in  nnm 
ber  of  acres  to  the  whole  state  of  Connecticut. 
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MISSION  OF  SAN  li  V  I  S  , 
0TPSR  CALlrORNIA. 

The  Missions,  as  they  are  called,  ia  Califor¬ 
nia,  are  sites  originally  selected  and  occupied 
by  Catholic  priests  of  different  orders,  princi¬ 
pally  Jesuits  and  Franciscans,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  mission  which  sent  them  to  what  was,  when 
these  establishments  arose,  a  savage  and  deso¬ 
late  wilderness.  A  site  was  chosen,  generally 
near  or  at  some  good  harbor  for  shipping,  and 
t)n  it  buildings  were  erected  to  serve  as  dwell¬ 
ings  for  the  priests ;  as  places  where  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  their  religion  might  be  performed  ; 
where  their  goods  and  articles  of  export  might 
be  kept,  for  they  were  great  merchants  of  hides 
and  tallow;  where  they  might  be  protected 
from  the  attacks  of  the  surrounding  savages ; 
and  where,  in  many  instances,  the  arts  of  peace, 
the  labors  of  agriculture,  a  profitable  traffic 
with  the  Old  World,  and  the  observance  of  all 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  faith  as  taught  by 
Jesuits  and  Franciscans  flourished  for  a  long 
time  in  the  midst  of  thriving  and  happy  com¬ 
munities  rescued  from  a  state  of  savage  igno¬ 
rance  and  debasement.  Many  of  these  mis¬ 
sions  were  very  prosperous,  and  some  of  them 
became  possessed  of  ample  property  and  large 
revenues  under  the  shrewd  management  of  the 
padres.  But  when  the  Spanish  Government 
became  envious  of  their  prosperity,  and,  long¬ 
ing  to  Anger  their  yearly  proflts,  sent  out  to  the 
missions  gobemadores,  to  whom  was  entrusted 
the  chief  authority  in  matters  temporal,  and  the 
good  padres  were  given  a  small  salary  and 
directed  to  confine  their  attention  to  spiritual 
mattirs,  things  soon  began  to  wear  another 
aspect.  The  notorious  mismanagement  of  Span¬ 
ish  officials  destroyed  the  prosperity  of  these 
[12] 


establishments,  and  in  many  instances  a  few 
Indian  huts  now  serve  to  mark  the  spot  where 
once  a  rich  and  prosperous  Mission  stood.  Our 
cut  represents  the  Mission  of  San  Luis,  in  Upper 
California,  which  was  founded,  in  1772,  by 
Padre  Junipero,  a  Franciscan  Monk,  who  was 
the  first  successor  of  the  Jesuits,  expelled  by 
Spain,  in  1667,  from  the  Spanish  territory  in 
America. 


THK  CIRCUIiATION  OF  THE  BliOOD: 

ITS  MOTIVE  POWER. —  NO.V. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  EtBCTBICAI.  THEORY  CON¬ 
SIDERED. 

1.  It  is  objected  by  Carpenter  and  Matteucci 
that  no  electrical  current  has  ever  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  nerves,  by  any  of  the  delicate 
instruments  contrived  for  the  purpose,  while 
the  living  muscles  were  in  the  most  energetic 
state  of  contraction  in  obedience  to  the  will  of 
the  animal ;  and  by  Professor  Henry,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  that  the  nerves  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  structures  which  conduct  artificial 
electricity  as  well  as  the  nerves  themselves,  if 
not  better. 

Matteucci  made  a  number  of  experiments  on 
the  nerves  of  living  animals,  but  never  could 
obtain  unequivocal  signs  of  the  passage  of  an 
electric  current  through  them,  however  ener¬ 
getic  the  muscular  action  might  be.  These  ex¬ 
periments  consisted  ia  inserting  needles  and  the 
extremities  of  a  very  delicate  galvanometer 
into  the  nerves  of  horses  and  other  animals,  and 
in  connecting  the  two  extremities  of  a  nerve 
(divided  at  the  top  of  the  thigh  and  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  leg)  with  two  spirals  of 
wire  containing  a  cylinder  of  soft  iron,  and 
passing  an  artificial  current  of  electricity 


through  the  nerve  and  the  spirals.  But  he 
“never  obtained  evident  and  constant  traces 
of  the  electric  current”  in  the  nerves;  nor 
could  he  discover  any  magnetic  force  in  the 
steel  or  iron ;  not  even  in  needles  inserted  into 
the  living  muscles  in  a  state  of  activity,  though 
in  these  he  demonstrates  the  existence  of  elec¬ 
tric  currenta  He  next  asserts  that  the  nerves 
do  not  form  closed  circuits,  which  are  known 
to  be  essential  to  the  propagation  of  an  electric 
current ;  but  in  this  assertion  he  differs  from  all 
other  late  authorities  at  hand.  Both  M^der 
and  Carpenter  state,  on  the  authority  of  the 
most  eminent  microscopist  anatomical  writers, 
that  the  nerves  have  no  free  extremities  any¬ 
where  ;  that  they  enter  other  structures  in  the 
form  of  loops  only ;  and  that  closed  circuits 
exist  everywhere,  even  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain ;  though  he  also  states,  on  the  authority 
of  one  of  these  authors,  that  from  the  nervous 
loops  which  constitute  the  sensular  and  muscu¬ 
lar  extremities  of  the  nerves  other  filaments 
arise  which  are  not  continuous.  He  further 
says :  “In  order  that  an  electric  current  should 
pass  from  one  extremity  of  the  nervous  system 
to  the  other,  it  would  be  necessary  to  compare 
the  nerve  to  a  metallic  wire  varnished  or  other¬ 
wise  insulated,  an  assumption  which  is  not  in 
accordance  with  fact.”  Now,  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  this  failure  to  elicit  electricity 
from  the  nerves  in  the  manner  propoeed  only 
proves  the  complete  insulation  of  the  axis  cylin¬ 
der— the  very  condition  the  Professor  shows  to 
be  indispensable — ^which  is  confessedly  the  part 
that  conveys  the  nervous  influence,  whatever  it 
maj  be,  as  already  shown  in  the  description  of 
their  structure :  and  the  impossibility  of  elicit¬ 
ing  this  electricity  or  nervous  fluid,  in  the 
manner  proposed,  is  the  essential  and  indispen 
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sable  condition  of  the  nerves  serving  as  con¬ 
ductors  of  electricity.  Hence,  also,  the  reason 
why  the  nerves,  repeatedly  enveloped  and  every 
lil)re  separated  from  every  other,  as  they  are  by 
an  internal  non-conducting  substance,  and  final¬ 
ly  by  the  white  substance  of  Schwann,  which, 
considering  its  diminutive  light  refracting 
power,  is  evidently  a  powerful  insulator,  are  no 
better,  if  not  worse,  conductors  than  the  sur¬ 
rounding  substances.  But  Mattcucci’s  failure 
to  elicit  electricity  from  living  nerves  in  action 
is  no  positive  proof  that  it  cannot  be  elicited 
from  them  by  appropriate  experiments ;  for  Mr. 
Prevost,  experimenter,  no  less  eminent  than 
Mstteucci,  magnetised  steel  by  nervous  action, 
as  stated  by  Faraday,  which  is  proof  positive 
that  the  nerves  convey  electricity,  for  electri¬ 
city  in  motion  is  the  speediest  and  most  effec¬ 
tual  means  of  magnetizing  steel.  The  Biblio- 
theque  Universelle,  tom.  XII,  202,  and  XIV., 
200,  for  1837,  in  which  his  experiments  are  re^ 
corded,  is  not  accessible  ;  and  I  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  state  Prevost’s  experiments  circumstan¬ 
tially.  As  well  might  Professor  Matteucci 
insert  needles  on  the  extremities  of  his  galvan¬ 
ometer  into  a  feather  bed  enveloping  a  magnet, 
in  expectation  of  eliciting  an  electric  current, 
as  into  a  nerve  trunk. 

2.  Both  Carpenter  and  Matteucci  object  that, 
when  a  ligature  is  tied  around  a  nerve  trank, 
or  a  piece  of  it  exercised  and  the  two  extremi¬ 
ties  connected  by  a  wire  of  the  best  conducting 
materials  in  the  living  body,  the  passage  of  the 
nervous  fluid  is  completely  arrested,  and  the 
muscle  it  supplies  rendered  paralytic ;  though 
an  artificial  electric  current  traverses  the  liga¬ 
ture  with  the  same  facility  it  does  any  other 
part  of  the  nerve  and  the  wire  with  stiil  greater 
freedom. 

Professor  Faraday  has  shown  that  electricity 
traverses  good  metallic  conductors,  on  their 
xurfaces,  without  entering  into  their  strue. 
ture  ;  but  from  the  structure  of  the  nerves  it 
appears  that  the  nervousHuid  is  confined  within  1 
every  fibre  to  the  axis  cylinder  by  the  white 
substance  of  Schwann  enveloped  in  a  sheath  of 
areolar  tissue,  and  that  every  nervous  trunk  is 
again  enveloped  by  the  neurilemma.  Now,  it 
is  obvious  that  a  ligature  passed  around  a  nerve 
trunk  produces  a  discontinuity  of  the  axis 
cylinder,  and  consequently  interrupts  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  nervous  fluid,  though  it  were  iden¬ 
tical  with  electricity,  especially  if  the  second 
theory  of  electrical  conduction,  above  men¬ 
tioned,  be  true ;  but  the  nerve  trunk — the  con¬ 
ductor  of  artificial  electricity — remains  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  the  ligature  is  consequently  no 
obstacle  to  the  artificial  electric  current.  And 
when  a  wire  is  inserted  between  the  divided 
extremetles  of  the  nerve  trunk,  admitting  it  to 
be  electricity,  it  is  thrown  out  from  the  axis 
cylinder,  and  passes  along  the  surface  of  the 
wire  and  of  the  nerve  below  it.  Hence  the 
reason  why  the  mind  cannot  send  its  behests  or 
receive  intelligence  from  beyond  a  ligature  or 
a  wire  inserted  between  the  two  extremities  of 
a  divided  nerve  trunk  composed  of  numerous 
fasciculi  is  most  obvious,  and  the  objection 
vanishes. 

3.  It  is  objected  by  a  scientific  friend  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  motive  power  in  electri¬ 
city  to  produce  the  effects  I  attribute  to  it. 
This  objection  will  appear  even  less  cogent 
than  either  of  the  preceding.  It  is  indisputable 


that  magnetism  is  nothing  but  polarized  elec¬ 
tricity  ;  and  Professor  Henry  constructed  a 
magnet  weighing  sixty-nine  and  a  half  pounds, 
which  raised  two  thousand  and  sixty-three 
pounds,  by  passing  an  electric  current  through 
a  copper  wire  helix  around  a  bar  of  Swedish 
iron  of  the  former  weight.  The  decomposition 
of  a  single  grain  of  water,  which  requires  the 
decomposition  of  four  grains  of  zinc,  evolves, 
says  Professor  Faraday,  a  quantity  of  electri¬ 
city  equivalent  to  that  of  a  powerful  thunder¬ 
storm  ;  and  this  is  sufficient  to  rend  into  tatters 
the  stoutest  oak  in  the  forest.  Professor  Draper 
has  proved,  in  a  Treatise  on  the  Organization  of 
Plants,  that  capillary  attraction  is  produced 
exclusively  by  the  relative  electrical  condition 
of  the  capillary  tubes  and  the  water,  producing 
attraction  between  them.  In  Germany,  men 
cut  immense  cylinders,  equal  in  diameter  to  the 
size  of  mill-stones,  out  of  solid  rocks.  Around 
these  pillars  they  then  cut  creases  at  a  distance 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  mill-stones  from  each 
other.  Into  these  creases  they  drive  small 
wooden  wedges,  which  they  keep  moist  with 
water  for  some  time ;  and  so  great  is  the  elec¬ 
trical  attraction  between  the  wood  and  water 
that  the  pores  of  the  former  absorb  enough  of 
the  latter  to  make  them  swell  so  much  as  to 
burst  the  pillars  into  pieces  fit  for  mill-stones.  | 
The  Florentine  Academicians  froze  a  cubic  inch 
of  water  inclosed  within  a  brass  ball,  which  set 
free  such  a  quantity  of  electricity  as  to  burst 
the  ball,  exerting  a  repulsive  force,  according 
to  Muschenbroeck’s  calculation,  nearly  equal 
to  the  pressure  of  a  w’eight  of  fourteen  tons, 
(27,737  lbs).  From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that 
electricity  exerts  an  attractive  or  repulsive 
force  that  rivals  every  other.  Indeed,  it  is  de¬ 
monstrable  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  latent 
heat ;  Dr.  Black  having  invented  the  theory  of 
latent  caloric  solely  to  account  for  appearances, 
as  Dr.  Stahl  did  that  of  phlogiston ;  and  as  no 
person  has  ever  been  able  to  exhibit  latent  heat 
‘in  any  form,  any  more  than  phlogiston,  and  as 
all  the  appearances  attributed  to  the  former  can 
be  accounted  for  much  better  by  the  primary 
forces  of  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion,  and 
caloric  itself  proved  to  be  an  effect  of  electrical 
action,  the  theories  of  Stahl  and  Black  must  go 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Gapulets  together. 

Very  respectfully,  your  friend  and  servant, 

H.  R.  SCHETTERLY. 

IIowKiL,  Michigan. 

- - 

HABITS  OF  I. V  SECTS. 

Shaix  as  the  subject  may  appear  to  persons 
whose  minds  have  not  been  turned  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  the  subject  of  insect  life  and  of  the  habits 
and  character  of  the  the  numerous  varieties  and 
families  of  insects  which  infest  our  fruit-trees, 
farms,  and  gardens,  is  intensely  interesting,  and 
when  once  entered  upon,  leads  to  a  kind  of 
knowledge  which  may  be  turned  to  practical 
account  in  the  management  of  the  farm  or  gar¬ 
den. 

The  insects  injurious  to  vegetation  are  some 
of  them  so  destructive  in  their  habits  as  to  be  a 
great  pest  to  the  farmer.  To  guard  against  their 
ravages  and  prevent  the  serious  injury,  if  not 
the  total  destruction  of  our  crops,  requires  in 
some  instaoces  a  full  knowledge  of  the  habits 
and  of  the  laws  of  insect  life,  a  knowledge 
which  very  few  farmers  possess. 

A  fe^v  men  in  this  country  have  directed 
attention  to  these  subjects,  and  have  given 
to  the  world  the  benefit  of  their  researches. 
Prominent  among  these  is  Dr.  Harris,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  whose  book  is  regarded  as  a  standard 
work  upon  insects,  a  work  from  which  a  vast 


amount  of  practical  information  may  be  gained. 
— To  show  the  intimate  knowledge  which  may 
be  acquired  of  the  habits  of  the  insects  which 
infest  our  orchards  and  gardens,  we  copy  from 
Dr.  Harris’s  work  the  following  account  of  the 
Aphis,  or  plant  lice,  and  of  the  intimacy  subsist¬ 
ing  between  them  and  the  aut. — JVew  York 
Farmer. 

“  The  genus  to  which  plant  lice  belongs  is 
called  aphis,  from  a  Greek  word  which  signi¬ 
fies  to  cidiaust.  The  following  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  characteristics  by  which  they  may  ^  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  other  insects.  Their  bodie.s 
are  short,  oval,  and  soft,  and  are  furnished  at 
the  hinder  extremity  with  tw’o  little  tubes, 
knobs,  or  pores,  from  which  exude  almost  con¬ 
stantly  minute  drops  of  a  fluid  os  sweet  as 
honey ;  their  hea^  are  small,  their  beaks  are 
very  long  and  tubular,  their  eyes  are  globular, 
but  they  have  not  eyelets,  their  antenna;  are 
long  and  usually  taper  toward  the  extremity, 
and  their  legs  are  also  very  long  and  slender, 
and  there  are  only  two  joints  to  their  feet. 
Their  upper  are  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the 
lower  wings,  are  longer  than  the  body,  are  gra¬ 
dually  widened  towards  the  extremity,  and  are 
nearly  triangular;  they  are  almost  vertical 
when  at  rest,  and  cover  the  body  above  like  a 
very  sharp  ridged  roof. 

•  «  *  •  « 

“  Plant  lice  seem  to  love  society,  and  often 
herd  together  in  dense  masses,  each  one  remain¬ 
ing  fixed  to  the  plant  by  means  of  its  tubular 
beak :  and  they  rarely  change  their  places  till 
they  have  exhausted  the  part  first  attacked. 
The  attitudes  and  manners  of  these  little  crea¬ 
tures  are  exceedingly  amusing.  When  dis¬ 
turbed,  like  restive  horses,  they  begin  to  kick 
and  sprawl  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner.  They 
may  be  seen,  at  times,  suspended  by  their  beaks, 
alone,  and  throwing  up  their  legs  as  if  in  a  high 
frolic,  but  too  much  engaged  in  sucking  to 
withdraw  their  beaks.  As  they  take  in  great 
quantities  of  sap,  they  would  soon  become 
gorged  if  they  did  not  get  rid  of  their  super¬ 
abundant  fluid  through  the  two  little  tubes  or 
pores  at  the  extremities  of  their  bodies.  When 
one  of  them  gets  running-over  full,  it  seems  to 
communicate  its  uneasy  sensations,  by  a  kind 
of  animal  magnetism  to  the  whole  flock,  upon 
which,  they  all,  with  one  accord,  jerk  upwaril 
their  bodies,  and  eject  a  shower  of  the  honeyed 
fluid.  The  leaves  and  bark  of  plants  much  in¬ 
fested  by  these  insects  are  often  completely 
sprinkled  over  with  drops  of  this  sticky  fluid, 
which,  on  drying,  becomes  dark-colored,  and 
greatly  disfigure  the  plant.  This  appear¬ 
ance  has  been  denominated  honey  dew ;  but 
there  is  another  somewhat  similar  production 
observable  on  plants,  after  very  dry  weather, 
which  has  received  the  same  name  and  consists 
of  an  extravasation  or  oozing  of  the  sap  from 
the  leaves.  We  are  often  apprised  of  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  plant-lice  on  plants  growing  in  the 
open  air,  by  the  ants  ascending  and  descending 
the  stem.  By  observing  the  motions  of  tin; 
latter,  we  soon  ascertain  that  the  sweet  fluid 
discharged  by  the  lice  is  the  object  of  these 
visits.  The  stems  s^varm  with  slim  and  hungry 
ants  running  upward,  and  others  lazily  descend¬ 
ing  with  their  bellies  filled  almost  to  bursting. 
When  arrived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
plant-lice,  they  greedily  wipe  up  the  sweet 
fluid  which  has  distilled  from  them,  and  when 
this  fails,  they  station  themselves  among  the 
lice  and  catch  the  drops  as  they  fall.  The  lice 
do  not  seem  the  least  annoyed  by  the  ants,  but 
live  on  the  best  possible  terms  with  them ;  and. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  ants,  though  unsparing 
of  other  insects  weaker  than  themselves,  upon 
which  they  frequently  prey,  treat  the  plant-lice 
with  the  utmost  gentleness,  caressing  them  with 
their  antenna;,  and  apparently  inviting  them  to 
give  out-  the  fluid  by  patting  their  side.  Nor  are 
the  lice  inattentive  to  these  solicitations,  when 
in  a  state  to  gratify  the  ants,  for  whose  sake 
they  not  only  seem  to  shorten  the  periods  of  the 
discharge,  but  actually  yield  the  fluid  when 
thus  pressed.  A  single  louse  has  been  known 
to  give  it  drop  by  drop  successively  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ants  that  were  waiting  anxiously  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  When  the  plant-lice  cast  their  skins, 
the  ants  instantly  remove  the  latter,  nor  will 
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they  allow  any  dirt  or  rubbish  to  remain  on  or 
about  them.  They  even  protect  them  from 
their  enemies,  and  run  about  them  in  the  sun* 
shine  to  drive  away  the  little  ichneumon  flics 
that  are  forever  hovering  near  to  deposit  their 
eggs  in  their  bodies.”— AWo  England  Far¬ 
mer.  _  _ 

HISTORY  OF  UEKU. 

[TuE  following  article  will  be  found  not  only  inetrue- 
tire  but  interesting.  We  presume  most  of  our  readers 
have  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  enormous  quan¬ 
tities  of  Beer  consumed  in  England,  Germany,  and  some 
parts  of  our  own  country.] 

Beer,  or  Ale,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a 
fermented  and  still  slowly  fermenting  extract 
of  germinated  grain  or  malt.  Strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  beer  is  made  from  barley ;  but  by  common 
usage,  the  name  applies  to  infusions  of  many 
other  sabstanccs.  Beer  was  undoubtedly  known 
to  the  ancients,  as  Ilerodotus  and  Diodorus 
Siculus  mention  a  fermented  decoction  of  bar¬ 
ley  as  one  of  the  ordinary  beverages  of  the 
Egyptians.  They  called  it  Zythos,  or  Kourmi, 
or  Konrma.  The  Egyptian  Kourmi  was  not 
so  strong  as  the  Zythos,  and  was  moreover 
mixed  with  honey  to  give  it  a  milder  flavor. 
The  ancient  Britons  and  Spaniards  brewed  their 
beer  from  wheat  and  honey,  calling  it  Ceria,  or 
Celia.  The  early  Greeks  had  a  beverage  of 
barley,  which  they  called  Pinon.  The  Thra¬ 
cians  had  a  drink  brewed  from  barley,  or  from 
various  kinds  of  fruit,  which  they  called  Bruton. 
The  Gauls  made  beer  of  barley  or  of  wheat ; 
the  latter  having  a  disagreeable  taste  and  a 
goat-like  spell.  The  Romans  despised  all  such 
beverages.  They  did  not  suit  their  more  re¬ 
fined  taste.  With  the  tentonlc  people,  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  other  Scandinavians,  beer  was  the 
national  beverage.  They  brewed  it  from  bar¬ 
ley,  wheat  or  oats,  and  made  it  more  pungent 
and  spicy  by  adding  the  bark  of  the  oak,  and, 
since  the  eleventh  century,  hops.  This  drink 
the  Scandinavians  called  bjor,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  beor ;  whence  the  English  beer,  which 
is  almost  the  same  in  pronunciation.  With  the 
introduction  of  hops  as  an  essential  ingredient 
began  the  manufacture  of  the  now  widely-known 
lager  beer.  The  term  “  lager  ”  implies  that  the 
beer  has  been  stored  for  some  months,  and  is 
about  equivalent  to  the  English  “  stock  ”  ale. 
In  1524,  the  use  of  hops  was  introduced  in  the 
English  breweries.  Bavaria  and  Franconia 
^  then  furnished  all  the  hops  raised  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  Weisbicr,  or  white  beer,  was  first  made 
from  wheat  by  a  Low  Dutchman,  Ilanskram,  at 
Nuremberg,  in  1541.  Porter  and  ale  were  first 
brewed  in  1730.  The  Chinese  have  a  beverage 
made  of  malted  wheat  and  barley  of  a  very 
strong  nature,  which  is  called  tarasum.  The 
Japanese  make  their  beer,  called  saki,  of  rice  ; 
the  Mexicans  of  Indian  corn ;  the  Nubians  and 
Abyssinians  of  barley  and  wheat,  called  easier, 
or  durroh. 

Next  to  England,  Germany  produces  and  con¬ 
sumes  the  largest  quantities  of  beer.  In  Ger¬ 
many,  Bavaria  may  be  called  the  land  of  brew¬ 
ers,  and  indeed  the  Bavarian  beer  enjoys  a  vast 
reputation,  thus  far  unshaken  by  all  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  rival  brewers  in  Austria  and  the  other 
parts  of  Germany,  The  beers  of  Erlangen, 
KclmlMic,  Bamberg,  and  Munich  are  exported 
in  large  quantities  to  the  East  and  North  ;  and 
a  patriotic  beer-drinking  German  traveler  will 
always  find  his  national  be .  erage  in  the  cities 


of  Constantine,  Pericles,  and  Epaminondes,  an^ 
even  in  the  capital  of  the  Promised  Land. 

In  Bavaria,  beer  has  become  an  imperative 
necessity  for  the  laboring  classes.  The  hard¬ 
working  man  will  content  himself  with  meat 
only  on  holidays,  provided  he  can  at  all  times 
get  his  usual  quantity  of  beer.  This  quantity 
is  by  no  means  small,  and  we  do  not  over-rale 
it,  when  we  say  that  a  gallon  per  diem  is  the 
average  allowance  of  a  frugal  beer-drinker. 
Most  of  the  hard  working  mechanics  live  more 
on  beer  and  bread  than  anything  else.  The 
government  has  been  compelled  more  than  once 
to  diminish  the  malt  tax,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  beer,  which  has  always  been 
followed  by  serious  riots,  and  in  1844,  even  by 
a  revolution.  In  Bavaria,  beer  is  drank  for  and 
at  breakfast,  for  and  at  dinner — takes  the  place 
of  coffee  in  the  afternoon,  and  is  poured  down 
at  supper. 

In  the  Rhine  Provinces,  Baden  and  Wurtem- 
bnrgh,  the  consumption  of  wine  is  far  greater 
than  of  beer.  As  is  well  known,  they  make  a 
palatable  wine,  and  all  classes  prefer  it  to  beer. 

Northern  Germany  produces  several  kinds  of 
beer,  but  none  of  them  can  be  compared  with 
those  of  Bavaria.  The  northern  beers  are 
stronger,  and  in  regard  to  health  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  any  other.  The  most  known  of  them 
are:  Koeatritx  double  beer,  very  strong,  re¬ 
sembling  the  London  pale  ale ;  Broyhahn  or 
white  beer  of  Berlin,  a  piquant  but  flatulent 
beverage;  beer  of  Cassel;  Mumme,  (mum,)  a 
beer  of  Brunswick,  first  made  in  1492,  by  Ch. 
Mumme,  and  formerly  exported  even  to  East 
India.  The  “  Mum  ”  is  dark  brown,  thick,  very 
strong,  and  of  a  sweet  taste.  It  is  made  of 
malted  wheat,  barley-malt,  hops,  molasses,  juni¬ 
per  berries,  dried  prunes,  and  several  aromatic 
herbs. 

Almost  every  German  province  produces  a 
particular  kind  of  beer,  and  its  denomination  is 
often  curious  and  even  ridiculous.  The  beer 
made  at  Boitzenberg,  Prussia,  is  called  Bind 
den  kerl,  (tie  the  fellow ;)  the  beer  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  Atler  Clans,  (Old  Nick ;)  the  beer  of 
Delitzsch,  Knhsehwanz,  (cow’s  tail ;)  the  beer 
of  Jena,  Dorfteufel,  (village  devil ;)  the  beer 
of  Kyritz,  Mord  nnd  Todtsehlag,  (murder  and 
manslaughter ;)  the  beer  of  Wemigrode  Lumpen 
beer,  (rascal’s  beer ;)  the  beer  of  Wittenberg, 
Kuekniek,  (cuckoo ;)  the  beer  of  Lubeck,  Israel, 
and  so  on. 

All  these  beers,  however,  have  been  put  aside 
by  the  conquering  Bavarian  hogsheads,  and  to 
many  of  the  above-named  sorts  remain  only  the 
fact  that  their  names  are  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  beer  production. 

In  almost  every  city  and  town  of  the  United 
States,  where  a  large  German  population  re¬ 
sides,  one  or  more  breweries  are  to  be  found. 
We  believe  we  do  not  make  an  exaggerated 
estimate  when  we  rate  the  number  of  German 
breweries  in  the  United  States  at  upwards  of 
five  huudred,  and  the  capital  invested  at  seven 
to  eight  millions  of  dollars.  The  city  of  New 
York  has  twenty-seven  breweries,  and  many  of 
them,  such  as  Turtle  Bay,  Gilley’s,  and 
Schaefer’s,  brew  more  than  ten  thousand  bar¬ 
rels,  of  thirty  gallons  each,  of  lager  beer  in  the 
coarse  of  the  year.  Williamsburg  has  thirteen 
breweries ;  Brooklyn  three ;  Bedford  1 ;  Mor- 
risaniaone;  Staten  Island  three ;  Albany  three; 
Rochester  one ;  Syracuse  one;  Utica  one;  Buf¬ 


falo  seven ;  Philadelphia  twenty-eight ;  Pitts¬ 
burg  eleven ;  Pottsville,  Harrisburg,  Rending, 
Cincinnati,  ten;  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Chilli- 
cothe,  Dayton,  Toledo,  Sandusky,  Detroit,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Milwaukie,  eleven ;  Madison,  Guttenberg, 
Dubuque,  St.  Louis,  nineteen ;  Louisville,  Madi¬ 
son,  Indianapolis,  Evansville,  New  Orleans,  Her¬ 
mann,  (Mo.)  Baltimore,  Charleston,  Savannah, 
Newark,  seventeen. 

The  New  York  breweries  produce  annually 
about  85,000  barrels  of  lager  beer — thirty  gal¬ 
lons  per  barrel.  From  Philadelphia  are  im¬ 
ported  about  8,000 ;  from  Newark,  5,000 ;  from 
Bedford,  3,000 ;  from  Reading,  1,500.  This 
shows  the  amount  of  consumption  in  the  city  of 
New  York  to  be  102,500  barrels  of  thirty  gal¬ 
lons  each,  or  3,075,000  gallons.  The  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  barrel  of  lager  beer,  varies — $3,60 
to  $4,  all  investments  included.  The  winter 
beer  is  sold  at  $6  to  G,50 ;  the  summer  or  lager 
beer  at  $8  to  $9  per  barrel.  The  price  of  the 
beer,  of  coarse,  depends  on  the  price  of  grain 
and  hops,  which  are  at  present  very  high.  A 
bushel  of  malted  barley  stands  now  at  eleven 
to  twelve  shillings,  while  in  1852,  it  was  eight 
to  nine  shillings  only.  Hops  are  sold  now  at 
forty-five  to  fifty  cents  the  pound ;  at  twenty- 
one  cents  in  1852.  Forty  barrels  of  lager  beer 
require  fifty  bushels  of  malt,  sixty  pounds  of 
hops,  three  gallons  of  yeast,  and  the  necessary 
water.  A  single  brewing  requires  a  half  tun  of 
coals.  The  hands  in  a  German  brewery  are  paid 
monthly  from  $10  to  $25,  besides  their  full 
board  and  free  use  of  as  much  beer  as  they  ean 
drink.  The  season  for  brewing  begins  late  in 
October  and  closes  early  in  April. 

The  beer  is  sold  at  retail  from  foui*  to  six  and 
a  quarter  cents  a  glass,  a  sixpence  being  paid 
in  the  better  houses,  and  four  and  five  cents  in 
cellars  and  small  shops.  Brewers  and  retail 
sellers  thus  gain  from  80  to  100  per  cent  each. 

According  to  our  account,  the  beer-drinking 
public  of  the  city  of  New  York  spend,  by  pay¬ 
ing  for  a  glass  of  beer  with  five  cents,  or  forty- 
five  cents  by  the  gallon,  the  enormous  sum  of 
$1,383,750!  There  are  about  two  thousand 
places  in  the  city  where  lager  beer  is  sold,  and 
the  more  thriving  hotels  and  restaurants  con¬ 
sume  about  $5,000  to  $6,000  worth  of  beer  in 
the  course  of  the  year. 

LAOEB  BEER  RETAILING  IN  NEW  TORE. 

We  have  shown  how  enormous  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  lager  beer  is.  It  remains  now  to  answer 
the  question :  Who  drink  these  thirty  millions, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  gallons  of 
lager  beer  annually  sold  in  New  York  ?  By  far 
the  greater  portion  is  consumed  by  Germans. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  the  Germans  consume 
the  thirty  millions  of  gallons,  and  leave  to  all 
other  nationalities  here  residing  only  the 
750,000. 

As  we  have  already  said,  there  are  about  two 
thousand  places  where  lager  beer  is  retailed. 
Let  ns  take  a  survey  of  some  of  these  localities. 
But  before  we  begin  we  ought  to  say  a  word 
about  the  people  who  keep  and  those  who  fre¬ 
quent  them.  The  number  of  ei-deoant  profes¬ 
sors,  military  oflScers,  students,  delegates  to 
legislative  assemblies,  lawyers,  judges  and  no¬ 
blemen,  who,  compelled  by  the  unfortonatc 
issues  of  the  years  1848-9  to  leave  their  father- 
land,  now  try  to  get  a  livelihood  In  this  city  by 
keeping  lager  beer  saloons  and  hotels,  is  almost 
incredible.  It  may  appear  strange  that  gentle- 
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men,  who  in  their  country  occupied  a  distin¬ 
guished  position,  should  condescend  to  embrace 
a  mode  of  living  so  many  grades  lower  than  that 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  But  toant 
is  omnipotent ;  and  nearly  all  of  those  who  left 
their  country  to  escape  a  dungeon,  or  perhaps 
an  imperial  bullet  or  a  royal  rope,  have  left 
their  property  in  the  rapacious  claws  of  their 
late  rulers.  Most  of  them  are  ignorant  of  the 
English  language  ;  they  are  skilled  in  no  craft 
by  which  they  could  make  their  living ;  and  if 
a  man  has  been  unaccustomed  to  manual  labor 
for  half  a  life-time,  he  will  hardly  be  able  to 
earn  his  daily  bread  by  it  here  ;  at  least,  not 
until  he  has  served  a  considerable  apprentice¬ 
ship.  But  they  have  a  large  circle  of  acquaint¬ 
ances  and  friends,  who  will  be  glad  to  see  them 
in  any  situation  where  they  can  make  a  living ; 
and  a  beer-house  is  very  easily  established.  It 
requires  no  knowledge  of  English,  very  little 
money  or  credit ;  and  if  the  new  shopkeeper 
has  good  paying  acquaintances,  keeps  order  in 
his  afiGsirs  and  makes  himself  agreeable  to  his 
•customers,  he  wili  accumulate  more  thau  he 
qp^ld  do  by  the  severest  manual  or  intellectual 
lalwr.  We  may  add  that  without  an  iron  stom- 
-there  is  less  chance  for  making  money, 
keeper  of  a  beer-house  must  always  be  ready 
^r  any  amount  of  drinking,  and  the  more  friends 
he  has  the  stronger  should  be  his  stomach  and 
his  head. 

Let  ns  look  into  a  well-known  saloon  in  Wil¬ 
liam  street.  We  find  a  small,  middle-aged  man 
listening  to  the  noisy  declamation  of  a  tall  cus¬ 
tomer,  who  sports  enormous  whiskers  and  mus¬ 
taches.  The  tall  man  appeals  to  the  complai¬ 
sant  host  to  bear  witness  to  some  revolutionary 
feat  which  he  asserts  that  he  performed  several 
years  ago.  The  walls  of  the  room  are  adorned 
with  cheap  pictures,  the  most  of  them  being 
portraits  of  revolutionary  celebrities,  such  as 
Kossuth,  Mazzini,  Hecker,  Bliim  and  others ;  the 
furniture  is  very  simple,  without  a  vestige  of 
luxury.  Seven  or  eight  deal  tables,  covered 
with  English,  German  and  French  papers,  and 
the  glasses  of  the  customers  present ;  a  dozen 
chtdrs  nearly  all  occupied  ;  one  or  two  smoke- 
stained  looking-glasses,  and  a  bar  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  fixtures,  constitute  the  inventory.  Behind 
the  bar,  or  rather  hanging  upon  it,  is  a  sleepy- 
looking  bar-keeper,  roused  only  by  calls  for 
beer  or  payments  ofiTered.  A  peculiarity  of  the 
people  is  developed  in  these  arrangements.  A 
German  must  have  time  for  his  libations.  He 
cannot  march  up  to  the  bar,  pour  out  a  drink, 
dash  it  down  without  the  possibility  of  tasting 
it,  toss  the  money  over  the  counter,  and  rush 
out  like  an  Ignited  sky-rocket,  as  the  majority 
of  Americans  do.  Tables,  chairs,  newspapers, 
cigars  or  pipes,  and  friends,  are  not  merely 
comfortable  additions,  but  actual  essentials  to 
his  enjoyment.  Instead  of  a  quarter  of  a  minute 
he  wants  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  the 
proper  enjoyment  of  a  drink.  Conversation  is 
another  essential.  However  taciturn  the  Ger¬ 
man  may  appear  among  others,  let  him  sit  down 
at  one  of  these  tables  and  get  his  glass  of  lager 
beer,  and  a  listening  friend,  and  if  any  one  de¬ 
sires  to  know  how  much  talk  a  human  tongue 
can  reel  off  in  any  g^ven  period,  then  is  the  time 
to  listen.  But  to  our  host.  If  you  observe  him 
closely,  you  will  note  that  he  is  not  yet  at  ease 
in  his  new  vocation.  He  who  was  but  a  short 
time  ago  the  orator  to  whom  hundreds  aad  thou- 


Ainds  were  listening,  is  apt  to  forget  what  he  Is  ] 
now,  an  humble  publican,  subject  to  the  rude 
commands  of  any  one  who  chooses  to  show  six 
pence  in  money  and  any  quantity  of  self-import¬ 
ance  in  his  saloon.  This  landlord  was  one  of 
the  most  influential  leaders  of  the  German  demo¬ 
cracy,  and  escaped  death,  or  at  least  the  dun¬ 
geon  for  life,  by  fleeing  from  his  birth-land. 
Without  money  and  with  precarious  health, 
what  could  he  do  ?  He  was  a  lawyer ;  but  the 
knowledge  of  German  and  Roman  law  is  hardly 
available  here.  Manual  labor  his  health  would 
not  permit.  Finally  he  joined  with  a  partner, 
(who  stays  up  nights  and  does  the  drinking,) 
and  here  is  our  classically  educated  and  talented 
gentleman — the  keeper  of  a  beer  saloon.  Had 
any  one  prophesied  this  ten  years  ago,  the  vic¬ 
tim  would  have  laughed  at  him.  Now,  he 
laughs  at  himself,  and  bears  his  blushing  honors 
more  philosophically  than  could  have  been  ex¬ 
pected. 

The  saloons  kept  by  political  exiles  are  nearly 
all  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  William,  North 
William,  Pearl,  and  Chatham  street.  City  Hall 
place  and  the  Bowery  contain  a  large  number 
of  lager  beer  saloons.  There  are  a  large  num¬ 
ber  in  Greenwich,  Hudson,  and  Washington 
streets ;  but  in  these  latter  streets  there  are  no 
political  exiles  selling  beer.  The  emigrant 
houses  are,  in  the  main,  respectable ;  but  the 
cellars  in  the  first  and  third  wards  are  kept  by 
a  hard  class  and  frequented  by  the  lowest  of 
rowdies  and  vagabonds. 

Some  of  the  better  class  of  saloons  have  other 
liquors  and  eatables.  There  are  a  number  of 
this  sort  in  Broadway,  frequented  not  only  by 
Germans,  but  by  a  constantly  increasing  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Americans.  One  place  in  Broad¬ 
way  numbers  its  daily  customers  by  thousands. 
We  have  frequently  seen  more  than  a  hundred 
at  the  tables  at  once,  of  whom  a  sixth  part,  per¬ 
haps,  were  Americans.  Bread  and  cheese,  bread 
and  butter,  sardines,  and  lager  beer  are  the 
staple  articles  of  trade  here.  Very  little  of 
other  drink  is  called  for.  One  attraction  of 
these  places  is  their  cool  and  retired  character. 
Being  generally  in  large  basements  or  cellars, 
and  in  some  instances  in  the  adjoining  vaults, 
quite  under  the  street,  they  are  out  of  the  heat, 
and  out  of  the  crowd.  This  applies  particularly 
to  the  down-town  saloons.  Up-town,  where 
rents  are  lower,  the  first  floor  is  the  usual  loca¬ 
tion.  A  few  years  ago,  a  German  beer-house 
was  a  sort  of  sleepy  volcano  in  appearance,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  enormous  amount  of  smoke  sent  up 
from  pipes.  But  now  the  case  is  different.  Pipe¬ 
smoking  is  getting  rare,  and  the  common,  low- 
priced  cigars  are  too  villainously  bad  for  any 
human  consumption ;  so  that  one  may  venture 
into  almost  any  beer-shop  without  immediate 
danger  of  suffocation.  That  man  who  has  once 
used  good  tobacco,  and  is  not  entirely  cured  of 
any  disposition  to  smoke  after  burning  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  four-cent  cigars  of  these  days,  may 
consider  his  case  hopeless.  He  is  past  medica¬ 
tion.  We  opine  that  the  quality  of  the  tobacco, 
and  not  a  change  of  taste,  has  thus  materially 
broken  down  the  German  smoking  customs. 

A  well-patronized  beer-house  will  sell  from 
eight  to  ten  kegs  per  day.  One  large  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Broadway  sells  fifteen  to  seventeen. 
A  keg  is  seven  and  a  half  gallons,  or  quarter 
of  a  barrel.  So  we  have  for  this  Broadway 
establishment  four  barrels  per  day,  or  1,460  in 


a  year ;  being  43,800  gallons,  or  about  626,600 
glasses  at  6  1-4  cents  each,  making  $32,860  a 
year  for  beer  alone.  Beside  this,  other  drinks 
are  sold,  to  some  extent ;  and  a  great  quantity 
of  bread  and  butter,  bread  and  cheese,  sardines, 
etc.,  disposed  of.  The  annual  receipts  cannot 
fall  below  $45,000.  But  this  is  a  favorite  place, 
frequented  by  the  best  class  of  Germans  and  a 
very  large  number  of  Americans,  embracing 
gentlemen  of  distinguished  literary  and  social 
position. 

Considering  the  enormous  amoimt  of  drink¬ 
ing  done  in  them,  the  German  beei^houses  are 
singularly  free  from  rowdyism  and  noisy  distur¬ 
bances.  Lager  beer  is  not  strong  enough  for 
the  class  of  porter-house  ruffians  who  make 
night  hideous  in  other  places.  They  take  the 
worst  sort  of  American  brandy,  a  poisonous  in¬ 
fusion  of  alcoholic  and  fiery  drugs,  the  firee  use 
of  which  almost  invariably  results  in  delirium 
tremens,  unless  the  victim  reaches  the  state  pri¬ 
son  or  the  gallows  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
German  people,  too,  are  generally  submissive 
to  the  laws.  Since  the  tailor  riots,  there  has 
been  no  considerable  breach  of  the  peace  by 
this  class  of  citizens,  nor  any  serious  distur¬ 
bance  in  which  they  have  been  the  aggressors. 
Except  to  the  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor 
on  Sunday,  they  yield  a  readier  obedience  to  the 
powers  that  rule  over  them  than  even  Ameri¬ 
cans.  We  should  like  to  be  able  to  say  as  much 
fsr  another  large  class  of  aliens  and  adopted 
citizens. 

Political  questions,  American  as  well  as 
foreign,  are  a  leading  topic  of  conversation  in 
the  beer-houses.  The  Germans  are  naturally 
inclined  to  political  investigation,  and,  as  a 
class,  they  are  by  no  means  so  ignorant  of 
such  matters  as  has  been  widely  thought. 

It  is  but  just  to  remark  that  there  are  a  great 
many  vile  holes  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city, 
with  flaunting  German  signs,  where  thieves  and 
prostitutes  are  harbored,  and  the  vilest  of  sour 
beer  and  adulterated  liquors  are  sold.  It  is  only 
by  chance  that  respectable  people  get  into  these 
dens,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  go  there  a 
second  time.  Respectable  Germans  keep  clear 
of  them,  and  the  only  regular  frequenters  are  of 
the  worst  class  of  idlers,  thieves,  runners,  row- 
I  dies,  and  vagabonds  of  the  “  rising  generation.” 
Most  of  these  places  are  intolerably  filthy,  and 
scarcely  a  week  passes  without  the  shutting  up 
of  one  or  more  on  account  of  its  dangerous  moral 
and  physical  character.  They  are  no  more  like  * 
a  decent  German  beer-house,  than  a  Five-Point 
rum  rookery  is  like  the  Astor  House. — JVeto 
York  Tribune. 

Bzeb  in  St.  Louis. — The  St.  Louis  Republi¬ 
can  says  there  are  twenty-four  breweries  in  that 
cify,  every  one  of  which  stored  nearly  twice  the 
quantity  of  “  Ale  ”  for  the  past  summer  that 
has  been  made  in  any  preceding  one.  The  manu¬ 
facture  reached  sixty  thousand  barrels — 40,000 
of  “  Lager,”  and  20,000  of  ordinary  beer ;  on 
an  average  count,  one  barrel  of  thirty  gallons 
gives  about  three  hundred  glasses ;  thus  we 
have  about  twelve  millions  of  glasses  of  lager 
beer,  and  about  six  millions  of  common  beer ;  in 
all  eighteen  million  glasses  of  beer  drank  in  St. 
Louis,  from  the  1st  of  March  last  up  to  the  17  th 
of  September,  the  time  the  lager  beer  gave  out. 
Common  beer  is  sold  at  five  dollars  per  barrel, 
and  lager  beer  at  seven  dollars ;  that  is  at 
wholesale ;  this  will  make  the  amount  received 
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by  the  brewers  for  lager  beer  $290,000,  and  for 
common  $100,000  — together,  say  $390,000. 
The  retailers,  at  five  cents  a  glass,  took  in 
$600,000  for  lager  beer ;  and  $300,000  for  the 
common  article.  Just  think  of  ik  Nearly  a 
million  of  dollars  ($900,000)  spent  in  St.  Louis, 
during  one  summer,  for  beer!  And  that  chiefly 
among  the  Germans  themselves. 

- - 

.STORMING  OF  STONY  POINT 

BY  GINBRAL  WATBI. 

No  officer  during  the  revolution  more  often 
secured  the  public  commendation  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  than  General  Wayne.  At  the  battle  of 
Monmouth,  in  his  official  account  to  Congress, 
he  said : — 

“  The  catalogue  of  officers  who  have  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  this  day’s  transactions,  is 
too  long  to  admit  of  particularizing  individuals 
—all  the  artillery,  both  officers  and  men,  were 
distinguished  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  I 
cannot,  however,  forbear  mentioning  General 
Wayne,  whose  good  conduct  and  bravery 
through  the  whole  action  deserves  particular 
commendation.” 

July,  1779,  Washington,  in  person,  reconnoi¬ 
tred  Stony  Point,  and  determined  to  carry  it  by 
the  bayonei  This,  it  is  well  known,  was  a  strong 
fort,  protected  on  one  side  by  the  Hudson,  and 
considered  by  the  enemy  as  impregnable  against 
the  Americans.  The  garrison  contained  five 
hundred  and  forty  men,  who  were  all  taken 
prisoners,  including  sixty-three  killed.  The 
Americans  had  fifteen  killed,  and  eighty-three 
wounded.  Wayne  received  a  musket-ball  in 
the  head  as  he  was  entering  the  fort,  which  he 
supposed  mortal.  Raising  his  voice,  he  said, 
“Carry  me  on,  my  brave  men,  and  let  me  die 
at  the  head  of  the  column.” 

As  soon  as  this  bold  measure  was  settled  in 
the  mind  of  Washington,  Wayne  was  the  man 
to  carry  it  into  execution.  The  details  of  the 
plan  were,  of  course,  left  to  him,  under  general 
instructions  from  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
Wayne  paraded  his  men  fourteen  miles  from  the 
fort,  at  dark,  and  ordered  any  man  to  march  in 
front  who  was  not  ready  to  take  his  life  in  his 
hand  and  follow  him. 

Up  to  that  moment,  not  a  man  had  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  what  the  movement  was  to  be — and 
every  one  kept  his  post.  The  order  was  to 
march,  in  perfect  silence ;  a  loud  word  in  the 
ranks  was  ordered  to  be  punished  with  instant 
death.  In  this  order  the  detachment  was 
marched  up  in  eight  of  the  fort  in  midni^t 
darkness.  Wayne  then  marched  through  the 
ranks,  and  explained  what  was  to  be  done.  His 
rewards  for  men  on  this  occasion  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — ^To  the  first  man  who  entered  the  fort, 
five  hundred  dollars ;  the  second,  four  hundred ; 
the  third,  three  hundred ;  and  the  fourth,  two 
jundred — and  a  promise  (which  was  afterwards 
readily  confirmed  by  Washington)  to  divide 
among  his  officers  and  men  the  value  of  all  the 
property  found  in  the  fort ;  and  further,  that 
any  officer  or  man  who  might  perform  any  par¬ 
ticular  act  of  bravery,  his  name  should  be  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  men  knew  their  commander;  he  had 
long  before  been  by  bis  soldiers  familiarly  com- 
nissioned  as  “Mad  Anthony.”  The  fort  was 
reached  at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  after  a  severe 
march  throngh  bad  roads,  over  high  mountains, 
and  through  narrow  defiles.  Much  of  the  march 


was  necessarily  performed  in  single  file.  Half¬ 
past  eleven  o’clock  was  the  hour  and  the  moment 
to  advance.  The  whole  band  in  solemn  silence 
moved  forward,  one  hundred  and  fifty  volun¬ 
teers,  the  van  of  the  right  led  on  with  unloaded 
muskets  and  fixed  bayonets,  under  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fleury,  these  were  preceded  by  twenty 
picked  men,  headed  by  a  brave  officer,  to  re¬ 
move  all  obstructions.  The  van  of  the  left,  led 
on  by  Major  Stewart,  consisted  of  one  hundred 
volunteers,  preceded  by  the  same  preeantions, 
and  in  the  same  order.  At  twelve  o’clock  the 
assault  was  to  begin,  on  the  right  and  left  at 
the  same  moment.  Neither  the  deep  morass  in 
front,  nor  the  formidable  entrenchments  of  the 
British,  appeared  in  the  least  degree  to  chill 
the  ardor  of  the  assailants,  who  advanced  under 
the  most  incessant  and  tremendous  fire  of  mus¬ 
ketry,  and  canon  loaded  with  grape,  forcing 
their  way  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  with¬ 
out  firing  a  gun. 

When  Wayne  fell,  a  momentary  halt  ensued. 
The  columns  reeled  under  the  terrible  fire  of 
the  British  cannon,  whose  lightning  alone,  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  enabled  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes.  At  this 
critical  moment  a  voice  rose  from  the  ranks, 
“Remember  Ledyard!”  (the  commander  of 
Fort  Griswold,  who  was  murdered  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  after  his  surrender,)  at  which  the  columns 
again  instsmtly  advanced,  and  carried  every¬ 
thing  before  them.  Colonel  Fleury  rushed  up 
and  struck  the  English  fiag  in  the  fort,  when  the 
firing  of  the  enemy  ceased.  An  imploring 
sound  was  now  heard  from  the  vanqui^ed  to 
the  victors,  “  Remember  you  are  Americans !” 
These  words  turned  the  American  bayonet  to¬ 
wards  Heaven,  and  every  man  was  spared  who 
ceased  to  resist.  The  British,  probably,  expected 
no  quarter,  as,  on  a  previous  occasion,  to  which 
allusion  is  made  above,  they  granted  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  no  quarter.  As  before  observed,  Gieneral 
Wayne  fell  at  the  head  of  the  first  column; 
fortunately,  his  wound  only  prostrated  him,  and 
he  was  so  far  recovered  from  the  blow,  as  to  be 
able  to  write  to  Washington  as  follows,  as  soon 
as  the  fort  surrendered : — 

“  SrONKT  Porar,  2  o’clock,  a.  n.,  July  16, 1779. 

“  Dear  Generai., — The  American  flag  waves 
here !  Yours  truly, 

“  Anthony  Wayne.” 

The  following  day,  Wayne  had  so  far  reco¬ 
vered  as  to  give  Washington  a  full  and  clear 
account  of  the  battle.  Full  justice  was  done  to 
all  his  officers  and  men.  Washington  at  once 
despatched  Wayne’s  letter  to  Congress,  and 
wrote  as  follows : — 

“  To  the  encomiums  he  (Wayne)  has  deserved¬ 
ly  bestowed  upon  his  officers  and  men,  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  add,  that  his  own  conduct  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  this  arduous  enterprise,  merits 
the  warmest  approbation  of  Congress.  In  a 
critical  moment  of  the  assault,  he  received  a 
flesh  wound  in  the  head  with  a  musket  ball,  but 
continued  leading  on  his  men  with  unshaken 
firmness.” 

Every  patriot  who  was  in  this  engagement, 
was  ever  afterwards  considered  as  being  a  man 
whose  personal  bravery  was  placed  beyond 
question.  The  two  standards  taken  were  sent 
to  Washington,  and  by  him  sent  to  Congress. 

A  NEW  hotel  is  in  the  course  of  erection  at 
Portland,  to  be  called  the  Enow  Nothing  House. 


SCIENTIFIC  NOVELTIES. 

Some  curious  questions  in  the  obscurer 
branches  of  science  have  been  recently  debated 
at  the  London  Royal  Institution.  Dr.  Tyndall 
has  been  examining  the  subject  of  tones  emitted 
by  masses  of  heat^  metal  while  cooling.  He 
proved  by  repeated  experiments  the  incorrect¬ 
ness  of  the  explanation  hitherto  received,  but 
was  still  unable  to  assign  the  phenomena  to 
their  true  cause.  Anotiier  was  on  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  effects  of  motion,  which  the  Rev.  Badin 
Powell,  though  he  interested  his  auditors  in  the 
experiments,  could  not  satisfactorily  explain. 
One  of  the  experiments  is  this:  Let  a  l^am, 
to  turn  in  all  directions,  be  balanced  horizon¬ 
tally  on  the  top  of  a  standard ;  then  put  a  small 
wheel  on  one  end,  cause  it  to  rotate  rapidly, 
and  the  beam  will  still  retain  its  horizontal 
position,  notwithstanding  the  weight  of  the 
wheeL  It  is  as  though  motion  nullified  ^ravit;f ; 
but  as  some  of  the  most  ingenious  English  pml- 
osophers  are  examining  into  the  phenomena,  it 
is  hoped  an  explanation  may  ere  long  be  found. 
Another  interesting  subject  is  that  Isrought  for¬ 
ward  by  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  who  h^ 
started  an  inquiry  as  to  the  depth  of  primeval 
oceans,  and  who  believes  it  possible  to  throw 
light  upon  it  by  a  study  of  the  color  of  fosil 
shells.  The  shallower  the  water  the  more  in¬ 
tense  the  color,  is  the  experience  gained  by 
dredging  in  the  seas  of  the  present  period ;  and, 
reasoning  from  analog^',  we  may  infer  tiie  same 
law  prevailed  in  earlier  periods.  Ehrenberg 
contributes  something  more  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  ocean  life ;  he  has  examined  specimens 
of  the  mud  brought  up  from  the  depth  of  six 
thousand  fathoms,  and  finds  them  to  contain 
living  infusoria.  The  astronomers,  also,  have 
been  somewhat  excited,  not  by  the  discovery 
of  a  new  planet,  but  by  a  book  on  the  Plurality 
of  Worlds,  written  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
Such  plurality.  The  author,  a  learned  doctor  of 
Cambridge,  contends  that  this  globe  of  ours,  and 
this  only,  is  inhabited.  All  the  others  are  life¬ 
less. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  cheap  appli¬ 
cation  of  electrici^,  that  the  products  of  the 
battery  should  be  economically  useful.  In  tte 
ordinary  zinc  and  copper,  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
formed  is  of  little  use,  except  for  the  purpoM 
of  smelting  to  regain  the  metal,  as  its  use  in 
medicine  does  not  lead  to  any  great  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  article.  Accordingly,  various  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  made  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  a  battery  product  of  sufficiently  e^ 
tensive  utility.  Roberts’  battery  substitute 
tin  for  zinc,  and  the  exciting  fluid  bemg  nitnc 
acid,  produced  stynnic  oxyd,  which  afterwMd 
being  united  with  soda  formed  stannate  of  soda, 
an  article  largely  used  by  calico  printers  for 
brightening  their  colors.  The  profit  on  this 
product  it  was  thought  would  pay  the  excuse 
of  working  the  battery,  the  electricity  from 
which,  in  that  case,  would  be  for^  nothing. 
Great  hopes  were  entertained  that  this  procew 
of  manufacture  would  be  extensively  followed, 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  as  yet  real¬ 
ized.  Dr.  Watson  has  broached  a  similar  idea, 
using  prussiate  of  potash  as  one  of  the  excitmg 
fluids,  and  producing  a  Prussian  blue,  or  pres- 
riate  of  zinc,  from  the  decomposition  of  tne 
iron  or  zinc  cells  employed.  Sometimes  ch^ 
mate  of  potash  is  used,  which,  acting  on  tne 
products  of  decomposition  of  lead  cel^foms 
the  bright  yellow  chromate  of  lead.  Whether 
these  products  can  be  obtained  more  advw- 
tageously  or  cheaply  in  the  battery,  than  if  the 
ingredients  were  mixed  out  of  the  cells  m 
common  vessels,  is  a  question  which  m  ex¬ 
tended  experience  will  probably  soon  decide. 
Tribune. 

- - 

In  the  Tyrol,  and  particularly  at  Voralberg, 
a  regular  business  of  breeding  snails  for  sale  Is 
carried  on.  They  are  placed  in  large  pieces  of 
ground,  among  mrubs  and  trees,  and  covered 
with  grass,  where  they  are  fed  with  eabbogc- 
leaves.  In  winter  they  are  covered  with  moea 
to  protect  them  from  the  cold.  The  flesh  is 
most  delicate  in  autumn.  They  are  sold  wi  the 
spot,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  SM  a  half  to  thrpn 
florins  the  thousand.— Lofirfdis  CHHr, 
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POETRY  OF  HOCSE'BITIIiDING. 

BT  BBV.  HBVBT  WASD  BIICHBK. 

[OuB  engraTing  is  the  best  visible  embodiment  that  we 
can  give  of  the  “growing  house,”  with  its  convenient 
balls,  and  sly  closets,  and  cozy  rooms,  and  yearly  addi- 
tioos  to  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  the  growing  ftmily, 
so  poetically  daaeribed  by  Ur-  Beecher  in  the  following 
article,  which  we  copy,  without  leave,  from  the  /tMiepen- 
itnL  It  appeared  a  week  or  two  since  in  that  paper, 
with  Mr.  Beecher’s  nsual  signature,  namely,  the  *.  And 
we  may  as  well  here  remark,  as  an  item  of  literary  news, 
that  J.  C.  Derby,  of  this  city,  has  in  press  two  volumes 
of  miscellaneous  writings  of  Mr.  Beecher,  to  be  entitled 
“  The  Star  Papers,”  to  which  will  be  added  also  a  volume 
ofthe  author’s  sermons.] 

A  Hocse  is  the  shape  which  a  man’s  thoughts 
take  when  he  imagines  how  he  should  like  to 
live.  Its  interior  is  the  measure  of  his  social 
and  domestic  nature  ;  its  exterior,  of  his  esthe¬ 
tic  and  artistic  nature.  It  interprets,  in  ma¬ 
terial  forms,  his  ideas  of  home,  of  Inendship,  of 
comfort ;  a  word  which  signifies,  in  the  main, 
the  happiness  which  we  derive  from  pleasant 
intercourse  with  friends. 

Every  man  is,  in  a  small  way,  a  creator.  We 
seek  to  embody  our  fancies  and  thoughts  in 
some  material  shape — to  give  them  an  incarna¬ 
tion.  Bom  in  our  spirit — invisible  and  intan¬ 
gible — we  are  always  seeking  to  thrust  them 
forth,  so  that  they  shall  return  to  us  through 
some  of  the  physical  senses.  Thus  speech 
brings  back  our  imaginings  to  the  ear ;  writ¬ 
ing  brings  them  back  to  the  eye;  painting  brings 
out  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  in  forms  and 
colors,  addressed,  through  the  eye,  to  several 
inward  tastes ;  and  building  presents  to  our 
eenses  our  thought  of  home-life. 

But  one’s  dwelling  is  not  always  to  be  taken 
as  the  fair  index  of  his  mind,  any  more  than  the 
richness  of  one’s  mind  is  judged  by  one’s  fluen¬ 
cy  in  speech,  or  skill  in  writing.  The  conceiv¬ 
ing  power  may  be  greater  In  us  than  the  crea¬ 
tive  or  expressing  power.  But  there  are  other 


considerations  which  usually  have  more  to  do 
with  building,  especially  in  America,  than  a 
man’s  inward  fancies.  In  fact,  in  the  greatest 
number  of  instances,  a  man’s  house  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  measure  of  his  purse.  It  is  a 
compromise  between  his  heart  and  his  pocket 
It  is  a  memorial  of  his  ingenuity  in  procuring 
the  utmost  possible  convenience  and  room,  from 
the  least  possible  means ;  for  our  young  men — 
ninety-nine  in  a  hundred — are  happily  bom  ; 
that  is,  born  poor,  but  determined  to  be  rich. 
This  gives  birth  to  industry,  frugality,  ingenui¬ 
ty,  perseverance,  and  success,  inward  and  out¬ 
ward  ;  for,  while  making  his  fortune,  the  man 
is  making  himself.  He  is  extracting  manly 
qualities  out  of  those  very  labors  or  endurances 
by  which  he  achieves  material  wealth.  Now,  in 
the  career  of  every  such  young  man,  his  little 
accumulations  have  to  perform  three  functions 
— to  carry  on  his  business,  to  meet  the  annual 
expenses  of  his  little,  but  growing  family,  and 
to  build  and  beautify  their  home.  Thus,  his 
property,  slender  at  best,  even  if  it  all  rose  in 
one  channel,  must  move  in  a  threefold  channel, 
to  carry  three  mills.  The  portion  set  apart  for 
building,  therefore,  must  be  very  little.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  knows  how  he  shall  pay  for  more  than  half 
his  house,  when  he  begins,  and  he  is  seldom 
much  mser  when  he  ends.  He  draws  upon 
hope,  and  when,  in  five  or  ten  years,  the  house 
is  paid  for,  it  would  puzzle  him  to  say  how  he 
had  done  it.  Now,  under  such  circumstances, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  look  for  what  are  called 
architectural  effects.  There  must  be,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  a  kitchen  and  a  bed  room.  In  pioneer  life, 
even  these'  must  come  together,  and  one  room 
serve  every  purpose.  But,  usually,  a  man  can 
afford  a  kitchen,  a  dining  room,  (which  is  also, 
after  meals,  a  parlor,)  and  a  bed-room.  These 
three  rooms  are  the  seed  and  type  of  all  other 
rooms  which  can  be  built,  for  all  apartments 


must  serve  our  bodily  wants,  our  social  domestic 
wants,  and  our  social  public  wants.  The  kitch¬ 
en  and  dining-room,  and  all  appurtenances 
thereof,  are  for  the  animal  nature ;  our  bed¬ 
room  and  sitting-room  are  for  our  home  social 
wants ;  and  our  parlors,  halls,  etc.,  for  our  more 
public  social  necessities.  While  one  is  yet  poor, 
one  room  must  serve  several  uses. 

In  the  old-fashioned  country  houses  the  kitch¬ 
en  was  also  the  dining-room  ;  and  never  will 
saloon,  how  admirable  soever,  be  so  pleasant  as 
our  remembered  hours  in  the  great,  broad,  hos¬ 
pitable  kitchen.  The  door  opened  into  the 
well-room,  on  one  side,  whence  came  the  pitcher, 
all  dripping  and  bedewed ;  another  door  open¬ 
ed  into  the  cheese-room,  rich  with  rows  of  yel¬ 
low  cheeses ;  while  the  front  door,  wide  open 
in  summer,  attracted  often  hens  and  chickens, 
who  cocked  an  eye  at  you,  or  even  ventured 
across  the  threshold  after  a  stray  crumb. 

The  sitting-room  and  parlor,  too,  must  often 
be  one  and  the  same,  and  in  the  same  space 
must  be  the  library,  if  such  a  thing  is  known  in 
the  dwelling.  Bed-rooms  are  more  indepen¬ 
dent  and  aristocratic  than  anything  else,  culti¬ 
vating  very  exclusive  habits.  Yet,  even  bed¬ 
rooms  must  contrive  to  be  ingenious,  and  cur¬ 
tained  comers,  cloth  pai’titions,  trundle-beds, 
and  sofa-beds,  that  disappear  by  day,  and,  like 
some  flowers,  unfold  at  night.  These  are  the 
necessities  of  bed-rooms. 

But,  in  proportion  as  one’s  means  increase, 
the  rooms,  like  branches  in  a  plant,  grow  out 
of  each  other,  kitchen  and  dining-room  have  to 
seperate  and  live  by  themselves.  The  sitting- 
room  withdraws  from  the  parlor,  taking  all  the 
ease  and  comfort  with  it,  and  leaving  all  the 
stateliness  and  frigid  dignity.  All  the  books 
walk  off  into  a  little  black-walnut  room  by 
themselves,  where  they  stand  in  patient  splendor 
and  silent  wisdom,  behind  their  glass  doors. 
The  flowers  abandon  the  windows,  and  inhabit 
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!  a  formal  conservatory.  Bedrooms  multiply, 

each  one  standing  in  single  blessedness.  The 
house  is  full  grown.  Alas  1  just  then  all  its 
*  comfort  goes,  just  as  when  the  rose  is  fully 

i  grown,  it  is  ready  to  drop  its  leaves  1  How 

I  many  persons,  from  out  of  their  two-story  fram- 

!  ed  dwellings,  have  sighed  across  the  way  for 

!  the  log  cabin  1  How  many  persons  have  moved 

from  a  home  into  a  house ;  from  low  ceilings, 
narrow  halls,  rooms  of  multifarious  uses,  into 
splendid  apartments,  whose  chief  effect  was  to 
make  them  homc-sick.  But  this  is  because  pride 
or  vanity  1 'as  the  new  architect.  For  a /urge 
house  is  a  grand  and  almost  indispensable  ele¬ 
ment  to  our  fullest  idea  of  comfort.  But  it 
must  be  social  largeness.  The  broad  hulls 
must  seem  to  those  that  enter  like  open  arms 
bolding  out  a  welcome,  not  like  the  aisles  of  a 
church,  lifted  up  out  of  reach  of  human  sympa¬ 
thy.  The  staircase  should  be  so  broad  and 
gentle  in  inclination,  that  its  very  looks  invite 
yon  to  try  it.  But,  then,  a  largo  house  ought 
to  have  great  diversity ;  some  rooms  should 
have  a  ceiling  higher  than  others ;  doors  should 
come  upon  you  in  unexpected  places ;  little 
cosy  rooms  should  surprise  in  every  direction. 
Where  you  expected  a  cupboard,  there  should  boi 
a  little  confidential  entry-way.  Where  you  ex¬ 
pected  the  door  to  open  into  the  yard,  you 
should  discover  a  perfect  nest  of  a  room,  that 
no  one  ever  built  there  on  purpose.  All  sorts 
of  closets  and  queer  cupboards  should  by  de¬ 
grees  be  found  out. 

Now,  such  a  house  never  sprang  full-grown 
from  an  architect’s  brain,  as  did  the  fabled  deity 
fromJupiter’shead.  Itmustgrow.  Eachroom 
must  have  been  needed  for  a  long  time,  and 
when  they  could  no  longer  be  done  without, 
they  will  come  into  being  with  a  decided  char¬ 
acter  impressed  upon  them.  They  will  have 
been  aimed  at  some  real  want,  and,  meeting  it, 
will  take  their  subtle  air  and  character  from 
it.  Thus,  one  by  one,  the  rooms  will  be  bom 
into  the  house  as  children  are  into  the  family. 
And,  as  our  affections  have  undoubtedly  a  cer¬ 
tain  relation  to  form,  color,  and  space,  ^our 
rooms  will  in  their  forms,  dimensions,  and  hues, 
indicate  the  faculties  which  most  wrought  in 
their  production. 

'  We  all  know  what  is  meant,  in  painting,  in 
music,  and  in  writing,  by  eonventionalism. 
Men  write  or  fashion,  not  to  give  case  to  on  im¬ 
pulse  in  them  that  struggles  for  a  birth,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  have  an  outside  knowledge  that  such 
and  such  things  would  be  proper  and  customa¬ 
ry.  So  do  men  build  conventional  houses. 
They  put  in  all  the  customary  rooms  in  the  cus- 
tomary^anner.  They  express  themselves  in 
this  room  as  kitchens  are  usually  expressed ; 
they  fashion  parlors  as  they  remember  that  par¬ 
lors  have  been  made ;  they  go  to  their  books, 
their  plans,  and  portfolios  of  what  has  been 
done,  and,  selecting  here  a  thing  and  there  a 
thing,  they  put  a  house  together  as  girls  do 
patchwork  bedspreads,  a  piece  out  of  every 
dress  in  the  family  for  the  last  year  or  two. 
These  are  conventional  houses.  Such  are  al¬ 
most  all  city  houses — the  original  type  of  which 
was  a  ladder  ;  from  each  round  of  which  rooms 
issue,  in  ascending  order,  and  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  stairs  still  retaining  the  peculiar  properties 
of  the  type.  Such,  too,  are  almostall  ambitious 
country  houses,  built  in  conspicuous  jdaces, 
in  the  most  intrusive  and  come  and-look-at-me 


manner ;  painted  as  brilliantly  as  flash  wagons, 
or  parrots’  wings. 

In  a  practical  point  of  view,  this  method  of 
building  houses,  by  the  architect’s  plans,  and 
not  by  the  owners’s  disposition,  must  prevail ; 
and  it  is  not  the  worst  of  earth’s  imperfections. 
But  a  genuine  house,  an  original  hotise  that  ex¬ 
presses  the  builder’s  inward  idea  of  life  in  its 
social  and  domestic  aspect,  cannot  bo  planned 
for  him ;  nor  can  he,  all  at  once,  sit  down  and 
plan  it.  It  must  be  a  result  of  his  own  growth. 
It  must  first  be  wanted — each  room  and  each 
nook.  But,  as  we  come  to  ourselves  little  by 
little  and  gradually,  so  a  house  should  cither 
be  built  by  successive  additions,  or  it  should  be 
built  when  we  are  old  enough  to  put  together 
the  accumulated  ideas  of  our  life.  Alas !  when 
we  are  old  enough  for  that,  we  arc  ready  to 
die ;  or  Time  hath  dealt  so  rudely  with  our 
hearts,  that,  like  trees  at  whose  boughs  tempests 
have  wrought,  we  arc  not  anxious  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  ourselves.  The  best  way  to  build, 
therefore,  is  to  build  as  trees  grow,  season  by 
season ;  and  all  after-branches  with  a  symme¬ 
trical  sympathy  with  older  ones.  In  this  way, 
too,  one  may  secure  that  mazy  diversity,  that 
most  unlooked-for  intricacy  in  a  dwelling,  and 
that  utter  variation  of  lines  in  the  exterior, 
which  pleases  the  eye,  or  ought  to  please  it,  if 
it  be  trained  in  the  absolute  school  of  Nature, 
and  which  few  could  ever  invent  at  once,  and 
on  purpose ! 

A  peace:  A1.I.IANCK. 

LETTER  FROM  FREDRIKA  BREMER  TO  THE  WOMEN  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

At  a  time  like  this,  when  the  Powers  of  the 
West  arm  themselves  against  those  of  the  East, 
and  enter  into  a  straggle  threatening  to  spread 
over  several  of  the  countries  of  Europe  like  a 
large  bleeding  wound,  tearing  men  from  their 
homes,  leaving  thousands  of  widows  and  father¬ 
less  children,  destroying  harvests,  burning 
cities,  filling  hospitals,  calling  up  bitter  and 
hateful  passions,  laying  shackles  on  commerce, 
embittering  life  in  many  thousand  quiet  indus¬ 
trious  families — a  struggle,  the  sorrowful  effects 
of  which  possibly  may  be  felt  by  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth  ;  at  snob  a  time,  we  have 
ventured  a  thought,  a  hope,  that  through 
woman  a  peaceful  alliance  might  be  concluded, 
embracing  the  whole  earth ;  an  alliance  oppos¬ 
ing  the  direful  effects  of  war,  and  contributing, 
by  united  and  well  directed  efforts,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  to  a  state  of  peace,  love,  and 
well-being  to  come  forth,  when  once  the  terrors 
of  war  will  be  over  and  the  time  of  devastation 
have  passed  away. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  charita¬ 
ble  associations  of  women  have  been  formed  in 
the  larger  cities  of  most  Christian  countries, 
perhaps  in  all,  though  we  do  not  know  of  their 
existence.  They  have  worked  jointly  or  in¬ 
dividually  for  Christian  purposes.  Their  aim 
has  been  to  relieve  partially  at  least,  the  mis¬ 
ery  prevailing  in  the  world,  and  to  promote 
the  coming  of  better  times,  especially  by  spread¬ 
ing  the  Word  of  God,  by  teaching  and  caring 
for  children,  by  trying  to  call  forth  the  ent  rgies 
of  the  poor  classes.  Hitherto  these  associations 
have  actid  mostly  without  connection  with 
each  other,  scarcely  knowing  of  each  other’s 
existence.  We  know,  however,  by  caily  ex¬ 
perience,  the  power  of  association.  United  ex¬ 


ertion  to  promote  a  common  acknowledged 
aim,  strengthens  the  individual  and  increases 
the  general  amount  of  energy.  It  exercises  a 
powerful  attraction  on  those  who  staid  indif 
ferent,  or  otherwise  isolated  from  the  general 
movement,  which  thus  grows  in  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  to  an  extent  not  to  be  calculated.  Drops 
of  water  united  have  formed  the  ocean, — atoms 
united,  the  umversc. 

We  wish,  therefore,  to  propose  that  the  assc- 
ciation  of  Christian  women,  fermed  in  various 
places  of  the  earth,  humbly  aiming  to  fulfill 
the  law  of  love  laid  down  by  Christ  himself, 
may  hereafter  enter  into  connection  with  each 
other  and  strengthen  and  extend  their  smtivity 
by  united  exertion  and  consciousness  of  a 
mutual  aim.  This  aim  we  conuder  to  be : — 

Care  of  the  destitute,  under  the  following 
leading  heads : — Caring  for  children,  by  means 
of  a  Christian  education ;  for  families,  by  ex¬ 
ercising  Christian  influence,  by  the  distribution 
of  work  and  its  just  reward ;  for  the  sick  and 
the  aged,  by  affording  them  protection  and 
help;  far  prisoners  and  other  fallen  fellow- 
creatures,  by  compassionate  exertions  to  raise 
them  Irom  their  sunken  condition ;  and,  finally, 
by  encouraging  all  institutions  and  means  aim¬ 
ing  to  promote  such  purposes. 

We  believe  that  by  a  connection  between  the 
many  different  associations,  all  having  these  or 
siailar  aims,  much  more  could  be  done  than 
what  is  done  at  {weient.  We  believe  and  feel 
that  we  want  the  encomagement  which  would 
thus  be  afforded  by  reaping  the  fruit  of  each 
other’s  experience  and  example. 

To  be  able  to  realize  such  an  alliance  we 
would  propose ; — 

First,  That  there  thould  be  a  Committee  in 
the  capital  of  each  country,  which  should  enter 
into  communication  with  all  the  different  female 
societies  of  that  land,  gather  all  particulars 
relating  to  them  and  their  work,  and  thus  be 
able  to  take  a  survey  of  the  whole. 

Second,  That  each  Central  Committee,  being 
the  organ  of  circulation  for  all  other  societies 
in  that  land,  should,  through  its  Secretary,  or 
some  other  corresponding  member,  communi¬ 
cate  to  the  Central  Committee  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  the  principal  details  of  the  work  of  female 
societies  in  its  own,  together  with  accounts  of 
such  industrial  efforts  or  good  institution  stand¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  the  aim  of  the  society 
that  have  arisen  in  their  country. 

Third,  That  a  printed  circular  conUdning 
these  details  may  be  sent,  free  of  postage,  at  the 
end  of  every  year,  from  every  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  to  all  those  of  other  coun'ries  with  whom 
they  stand  in  communication. 

Without  enumerating  various  countries,  we 
venture  to  express  our  belief  that  there  are  not 
many  on  earth  incapable  of  taking  part  in  such 
an  alliance,  partly  because  they  profess  to  be 
wholly  Christian  countries,  partly  because  in 
them  Christian  commonitieshave  risen  here  and 
there,  and  continue  to  arise  more  and  mere, 
beautiful  green  spots  in  the  middle  of  the  desert. 
We  venture  to  hope  that  in  the  regions  near 
the  Pole,  as  well  as  in  those  under  the  burning 
sun  of  the  Tropics,  in  the  Old  as  well  as  in  the 
New  World,  wheresoever  one  living  spark 
Christian  love  is  glowing,  there  Christian 
women  will  unite  with  each  other  to  alleviate 
the  miseries  of  the  earth  and  plant  seeds 
for  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  we  hope  and 
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believe  that  these  will  not  refuse  us  the  hand  of 
fellowship. 

We  propose  an  alliance  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  extending  its  healing,  regen¬ 
erating  influence  over  the  whole  earth  ;  an  al¬ 
liance  in  which  diversities  of  language,  of  na¬ 
tional  character,  of  climate,  of  customs,  of 
Christian  denomination  may  be  regarded  as  of 
little  import  in  comparison  with  the  aim,  the 
language,  the  heavenly  hope,  the  Lord  and 
Master  we  have  in  common.  In  these  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  consider  ourselves  as  having  the  same 
native  country,  as  belonging  to  the  same 
family,  and  whatever  diversity  of  opinion  there 
may  be  among  ns,  yet  to  join  hands  as  sisters, 
and  recog^ze  as  our  children  and  relations  all 
those,  of  whatever  nation  or  denomination 
they  may  be,  who  are  bereft  and  unhappy,  and 
whom  our  care  possibly  can  reach. 

Sisters,  then,  whom  we  do  not  know  as  yet, 
but  in  whose  existence  we  believe  and  hope, 
here  and  there  among  the  ancient  Kingdoms  of 
Asia,  the  Steppes  of  Siberia,  or  in  the  imperial 
cities  of  Russia ;  sisters  of  the  Western  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  who  have  lighted  and  guided 
us  a  long  time  by  your  bright  example ;  and 
you,  sisters,  in  that  vast  new  land  beyond  the 
Altantie  Ocean,  whose  homes  we  have  just 
learned  to  know  as  the  nurseries  of  all  Chris¬ 
tian  virtues ;  and  you,  Christian  women,  on  the 
isles  of  the  South  Sea ;  mild,  loving  sisters  ali 
over  the  earth,  in  whose  existence  we  believe 
though  we  have  not  seen  you,  whom  we  love 
without  even  knowing,  give  us  your  hands ! 
May  the  earth  thus  become  encircled  by  a  chain 
of  healing,  loving  energies,  which  neither 
ocean  nor  event,  neither  discord  nor  time,  can 
interrupt  1  Let  us  unite  to  form  an  alliance 
eternal  as  God’s  own  being;  for  war  shall 
come  to  an  end,  and  “  tongues  shall  cease,  and 
knowledge  shall  vanish  away,  but  charity  shall 
not  fail ;  charity  abideth  forever.” 

We  ought  now  to  tell  you  who  they  are  who 
thus  address  you.  We  are  Swedish  women, 
united  for  the  care  of  poor  orphans  and  desti¬ 
tute  families  in  Stockholm,  the  capitol  of 
Sweden.  We  can  rejoice  in  the  cooperation  of 
our  Queen,  and  the  humblest  female  can  join 
ns,  and  taking  care  of  a  family  or  a  single 
child,  rise  to  the  dignity  of  its  guardian  angel 
on  earth.  We  have  recently  entered  into  con¬ 
nection  with  the  societies  of  women,  daily  be¬ 
coming  more  numerous  in  dlflerent  parts  of 
tide  counk’y,  in  order  thereby  to  strengthen 
and  encourage  each  other. 

We  are  a  little  flock,  and  belong  to  a  small 
nation,  but  we  rejoice  that  from  this  nation 
have  risen  great  men  and  benefactors  to  hu¬ 
manity.  We  are  a  little^flock,  but  we  rely  on 
His  word  who  has  said,  “  Fear  not,  little  flock, 
it  is  your  Father’s  good  will  to  give  you  the 
Kingdom.”  It  will  be  our’s,  if  we  believe  in 
Him,  follow  Him,  and  obey  his  injunction,  “  If 
thou  lovest  me,  feed  my  lambs.” 

There  are  times  and  circumstances  which  call 
upon  us  to  follow  the  Divine  prescriptions, 
“Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your 
Father  who  Is  in  Heaven.”  We  obey  this  to¬ 
day.  The  not  less  Divine  command,  “  Take 
heed  that  you  do  not  your,  alms  before  men,  to 
be  seen  of  them,”  we  would  take  for  our  rule 
during  our  daily  exertions  for  the  good  of  the 
whole. 


Sisters,  who  acknowledge  the  same  Lord,  let 
us  unite  in  his  name,  let  us  call  forth  every 
good  gift  and  healing  power  he  has  given  us ; 
call  them  forth  prayerfully,  dilligently  to  do 
his  work  more  fervently  than  ever  before.  As 
far  as  the  sun  sends  it’s  rays,  and  the  free 
winds  blow  over  the  earth,  may  our  peaceful 
messages  fly  like  doves  from  land  to  land,  from 
city  to  city,  undisturbed  by  the  bitterness  of 
strife,  BO  that  the  world  may  know  that  the 
God  of  peace  and  love  is  more  powerful  than 
the  spirit  of  war,  and  that  he  calls  us  to  be  his 
servants. 

Each,  separately,  we  are  weak  and  can  do 
very  little ;  but  if  in  the  name  of  Christ  we 
unite  our  hands  all  around  the  earth  and  take 
it  in  our  arms  as  a  child,  we  may  pray  and  hope 
that  He  will  allow  us  at  the  end  of  time  to 
come  before  our  Heavenly  Father,  saying, 
“Here  we  are,  with  the  children  thou  hast 
given  us.” 

We  close  here  with  the  desire  and  entreaty 
that  the  female  societies  of  foreign  lands  who 
wish  to  reach  ns  the  hand  of  fellowship  would, 
before  the  end  of  this  year,  let  us  know  it  by 
sending  letters  (post-free)  to  the  Ladies’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Stockholm  for  the  care  of  children, 
addressed  to  the  Lady  Superintendent. 

Fredrika  Breikr. 

Stockholm,  Midsummerdsy,  1854. 


THE  BLACK  EMPEROR  OF  HAYTl. 

[Thk  following  »ketchof  Soulonque,  orFaustin  Firet,  ia 
furnished  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Evening  writing 

from  Port  au  Prince.  The  whole  article  is  racy  and  inter¬ 
esting,  and  the  story  about  the^intj  is  decidedly  rich.] 

The  Emperor  has  the  weakness  of  his  race 
for  dress,  and  probably  few,  if  any,  of  his  im¬ 
perial  or  royal  brothers  in  any  quarter  of  the 
globe  have  a  more  costly  wardrobe!  lie  never 
appears  in  public  except  in  full  toilet.  Even 
at  private  receptions  he  commonly  wears  his 
sword  and  cocked  hat.  His  taste  for  dress  is 
almost  the  only  one  upon  which  he  is  extrava¬ 
gant.  He  has  one  coat,  made  in  Paris,  which 
cost  him  $1,200 — I  quote  the  well-authenticated 
gossip  of  the  court  circle — and  a  pair  of  boots, 
made  in  New  York,  decorated  with  brilliants 
and  gold,  which  cost  $200.  The  cane  with 
which  he  commonly  walks  cost  $400.  He  has 
several  swords,  the  handles  of  which  are  i^ichly 
jeweled.  He  has  seven  stars  composed  of 
diamonds,  which  he  wears  on  great  occasions, 
each  of  which  cost  over  $4,000.  He  will  wear 
nothing  but  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  aversion  to  anything  plebian  or  unimperial. 
Hence  his  indignation  at  the  proposition  to  sell 
him  Queen  Adelaide’s  second-hand  coach. 
Hence  also  his  reply  to  an  artist  who  wished  to 
make  a  bust  of  him.  He  consented,  but  said : — 
“  kind,  now,  you  must  ask  a  high  price  for  me ; 
I’ll  not  be  sold  cheap ;  take  care.” 

Soulonque  has  about  as  little  education  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  have,  with  his  talent,  in  his 
position.  Since  he  reached  his  present  dignity 
he  is  said  to  have  learned  to  read  French,  and 
his  panegyrists  say  that  he  speaks  and  reads  it 
elegantly,  i  presume  he  made  some  progress 
under  his  instructors,  and  speaks  it  with  about 
as  much  ease  and  elegance  as  the  president  of 
an  American  college  talks  the  Latin  in  which 
he  confers  its  degrees  and  honors.  Both  would 
he  sorely  puzzled  if  they  were  called  upon  to 
say  anything  more  than  they  had  prepared  for. 


I  was  told  that  he  had  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin” 
read  to  him  twice,  he  was  so  delighted  with  it ; 
but  no  one  intimated  that  he  read  it  himself.  I 
was  also  told  that  he  sent  an  autograph  letter 
to  Mrs.  Stowe,  thanking  her  for  the  pleasure  he 
had  derived  from  her  famous  book.  If  he 
wrote  the  letter  himself,  he  must  have  made 
more  proficiency  in  his  studies  than  he  has 
generally  the  credit  of. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  improved  him¬ 
self  vastly  since  he  came  into  power ;  but  when 
we  consider  how  very  limited  are  his  opportu¬ 
nities  of  acquiring  even  the  common-place 
knowledge  of  more  civilized  countries,  we  • 
should  rather  wonder  at  the  extent  than  the 
limits  of  his  information.  He  has  never  read  a 
book,  never  been  able  to  learn  from  the  page  of 
history  and  the  fate  of  other  nations  how  people 
are  wisely  governed ;  he  has  never  been  off  his 
native  island,  nor  witnessed  the  operation  of 
any  government  nor  the  habits  of  any  people 
more  intelligent  or  more  happy  than  his  own. 

•  •  «  *  « 

His  very  ignorance  enables  him  to  exert  an  in¬ 
fluence  over  them  which  perhaps  a  more  intel¬ 
ligent  man  might  not  be  able  to  command.  He 
feels  the  power  of  pomp  and  parade ;  he  knows 
as  much  as  they,  from  personal  experience,  Ihe 
superstitions  to  which  the  Africans  are  most 
susceptible  ;  he  knows  what  are  the  features  of 
their  religion  by  which  they  are  most  impressed, 
and  how  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  them,  for  he 
is  himself  one  of  the  most  superstitious  and 
credulous  of  the  race.  Hence  the  diligence 
with  which  he  avails  himself  of  every  conve¬ 
nient  means  of  impressing  his  people,  the  care 
he  bestows  upon  his  toilet  and  retinue  when  he 
appears  in  the  street ;  hence  his  strict  obser¬ 
vance  of  all  religious  ceremonies,  (he  never 
goes  out  of  the  capital  to  be  absent  even  for  a 
single  night  without  going  to  the  church  to  hear 
mass  before  returning  to  his  palace ;)  hence  his 
assumption  of  supernatural  graces ;  hence  his 
elaborate  court  ceremonial. 

I^^  his  practice  to  ride  through  the  city 
every  day  or  two  early  in  the  morning,  usually 
taking  in  his  way  some  of  his  houses  that  are  in 
process  of  erection  or  undergoing  repairs,  and 
the  custom-house.  I  never  saw  him  unattend¬ 
ed  by  a  well-mounted  suite,  including  one  or 
two  Cabinet  Ministers,  himself  the  best  dressed 
and  mounted  of  all,  and  usually  the  most  dash¬ 
ing  rider.  If  in  the  course  of  his  tournee  he 
sees  or  hears  of  anything  wrong  he  does  not 
wait  to  have  it  reported  to  him  at  the  palace, 
but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  stops,  dismounts, 
and  says  what  he  has  to  say  at  once  and  in  the 
street.  Nor  does  he  waste  many  words  when  he 
scolds.  If  he  threatens  an  offender,  the  offence 
is  never  repeated  more  than  once.  Some  ol 
these  bed$  of  justice  are  very  amusing. 

I  will  describe  one,  because  it  illustrates  some 
of  the  rude,  but  effective  processes  by  which 
he  rules  his  subjects.  He  drove  up  to  the  cus¬ 
tom-house  one  morning,  soon  after  he  was  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor,  with  a  large  calvacade,  dis¬ 
mounted,  and  called  several  of  the  employes 
about  him.  They  approached,  veiling  their  eyes 
with  their  right  hand — a  ceremony  prescribed, 

I  suppose,  to  keep  off  the  glare  of  majesty— and 
bowing  to  the  very  earth.  It  seemed  that  six 
balances  had  been  set  np  for  weighing  logwood 
instead  of  three,  the  usual,  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  the  lawftil  number.  The  emperor  sat 
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down  on  a  chair,  with  his  cocked  hat  on,  and 
the  director,  weigher,  and  others  stood  around 
him,  trembling  with  terror.  He  began  by  ask¬ 
ing  them  why  they  had  done  this,  what  right 
they  had  to  do  it,  and  how  they  dared  to  do  it, 
and  then  went  on  in  Creole,  as  follows.  It  is 
hard  to  translate  it  into  English  without  giving 
more  than  due  emphasis  to  its  profanity.  The 
following  version  is  as  nearly  correct  as  I  can 
make  it : — 

“  Three  balances  were  enough  in  the  time  of 
M.  Petion.  former  president ;  three  are  enough 
now.  Take  them  down  at  once,  and  if  I  see 
them  up  again,  I  will  hang  every  one  who  does 
it  on  the  upright  ponder.  Yes,  damn  it,  every 
man,  without  distinction.  You  know  me — you 
know  me ;  lam  Emperor.  Yes,  me,  I  am  the 
first  man  on  earth,  the  same  as  St.  John  the 
Baptist  is  the  first  man  in  heaven.  Go,  damn 
you.” 

The  Emperor  accorded  the  first  place  to  John 
the  Baptist,  I  presume,  because,  according  to 
the  Haytiens,  that  apostle  was  a  mason,  and  is 
now  the  patron  saint  of  the  order. 

It  is  due  to  the  Emperor  to  say  that  he  no 
longer  indulges  in  ebullitions  of  this  sort,  at 
least  publicly.  His  standard  of  personal  dig¬ 
nity  has  been  considerably  exalted  since  then, 
and  he  is  now  more  frequently  felt  than  heard 
by  the  transgressors  of  his  laws. 

When  Soulouqne  was  chosen  Emperor,  he 
was  not  worth  a  sous.  Even  the  uniform  upon 
his  back  may  be  presumed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Government.  He  is  now  worth  over 
two  millions  of  dollars.  He  owms  six  large 
distilleries,  with  sugar  plantations  attached, 
for  the  manufacture  of  taflSa  and  rum — from 
fifty  to  seventy  stores  and  houses,  mostly  in 
Port  au  Prince,  and  is  buying  and  building 
all  the  time.  He  bought  a  new  plantation  quite 
recently,  for  which  he  paid  $60,000,  with  the 
intention,  it  is  said,  of  attempting  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sugar,  which  used  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  exports  of  Hayti,  but  is  so  no  lon¬ 
ger. 

Not  only  is  none  exported,  but  I  learned  to 
my  surprise  that  there  is  not  a  pound  of  white 
sugar  made  on  the  whole  island.  All  the  sugar 
cane  that  is  grown  here  now  is  converted 
into  rum  and  molasses,  and  consumed  by  the 
natives  and  residents. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  better 
adapted  by  nature  for  the  growth  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  sugar  than  Hayti.  In  1791,  it  ex¬ 
ported  163,405,220  pounds.  This  export  has 
ceased,  not  because  the  soil  is  less  fruitful,  or 
the  climate  less  propitious,  but  for  reasons  at 
which  I  can  only  glance  in  this  letter.  The 
manufacture  of  sugar  requires  continuous  and 
faithful  labor  at  stated  seasons.  If  the  cane 
Is  not  cropped  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  it  deteriorates, 
and  if  it  is  not  ground  without  delay  after  it  is 
cut,  it  sours.  Unless,  therefore,  the  planter  can 
command  the  necessary  labor  when  he  requires 
it,  he  cannot  make  good  sugar.  In  Hayti  every¬ 
body  is  a  soldier  from  fifteen  years  upward, 
and  is  liable  to  bo  called  into  service  at  any 
time.  The  planter  Is  liable,  therefore,  at  the 
moment  when  he  stands  most  in  need  of  his  men, 
to  have  them  all  taken  from  him  by  an  impe¬ 
rial  warrant,  against  which  it  is  idle  to  strug¬ 
gle.  This  is  the  severest  tax  the  Haytiens 
have  to  bear.  Why  it  is  submitted  to,  and  why 
the  government  persists  in  a  system  which  is  ra¬ 
pidly  impoverishing  the  country,  I  will  explain 
in  a  ftituTe  letter.  I  will  here  merely  say  that. 


strange  and  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  their 
submissiveness  to  this  apparent  tyranny  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  evidences  they  could  pos¬ 
sibly  give  of  their  inextinguishable  hatred  of 
slavery. 

The  Emperor’s  tenements  are  always  occu¬ 
pied,  and  always  bring  comparatively  high 
rents.  One  reason  is,  that  they  are  generally 
better  built  than  other  edifices  of  the  same 
class ;  another  is,  probably,  that  the  Emperor 
has  a  great  many  indirect  ways  of  rewarding 
his  tenants  who  do  not  object  to  his  terms. 
One  of  the  largest  stores  in  Port  au  Prince 
belongs  to  him,  and  is  occupied  by  a  commis¬ 
sion  merchant,  who  is  favored  with  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  shipping  and  selling  a  portion  of  the 
coffee  fifths.  Tbis  bonne  bouehe  comes  osten¬ 
sibly  from  the  government  agent,  but  it  may 
be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the  merchant 
would  be  as  lucky  if  he  had  a  different 
landlord.  AVhile  the  Emperor  usually  asks 
higher  rents  for  his  buildings  than  other  land¬ 
lords,  they  cost  him  less  than  they  would  cost 
any  one  else,  because  begets  laborers  for  little 
or  nothing.  Operatives  will  work  for  him  at 
any  price,  when  they  will  work  for  others  at 
no  price.  What  inducements  he  brings  to  bear, 
besides  fear,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  a  despot 
has  a  thousand  ways  of  protecting  himself  from 
a  refusal  of  almost  any  request  he  may  make 
of  his  subjects,  without  appearing  to  interfere 
with  their  freedom  of  action. 

I  understand  the  Emperor  has  a  large  amount 
of  stock  quartered  about  the  country,  and  fat¬ 
tened  by  the  people  at  no  expense  whatever 
to  him.  I  frequently  met  in  the  market  of 
Port  au  Prince  a  prodigious  hog,  that  was 
known  and  designated  by  every  one  as  “  the 
Emperor’s  hog.”  It  was  to  be  seen  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  every  morning  picking  up  the  garbage 
which  it  found  there,  and  of  which  it  enjoyed 
the  monopoly,  no  other  hog  being  admitted  by 
the  police  or  the  market  people  to  share  that 
privilege.  No  one  dared  annoy  him,  while 
many,  anxious  to  have  a  friend  at  court,  even 
if  it  were  only  a  hog,  would  throw  him  some¬ 
thing  now  and  then,  from  which,  with  the  gar¬ 
bage  which  naturally  accumulates  in  the  mar¬ 
kets,  he  contrived  to  keep  in  an  admirable 
condition.  He  was  about  the  most  popular 
and  inoffensive  court  favorite  I  ever  saw. 

Besides  his  real  estate,  the  Emperor  derives 
a  large  private  income  by  indirect  processes, 
which  are  not  so  easily  reconciled  with  sound 
notions  of  political  economy.  I  will  mention 
two  or  three  of  them.  The  principal  export 
of  Hayti,  as  my  readers  are  doubtless  already 
aware,  is  coffee,  of  which  upward  of  19,000,000 
pounds  are  exported  to  the  United  States  annu¬ 
ally.’**  The  government  exacts  the  privilege  of 
appropriat’ng  one-fifth  of  all  the  coffee  deli¬ 
vered  for  exportation,  on  the  payment  of  a 
merely  nominal  price,  about  2  1-2  cents  a 
pound.  This  fifth  is  weighed  out  at  the  gov¬ 
ernment  warehouses,  and  shipped  on  govern¬ 
ment  acccount  to  some  foreign  market  for  sale. 

Most  of  it  comes  to  the  United  States.  It 
yields  from  $600,000  to  $800,000  annually,  of 
which,  however,  no  account  is  rendered  to  the 
public.  It  is  generally  understood  that  what 
does  not  stick  to  the  fingers  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  agents  goes  to  the  Emperor  and  his  de¬ 
pendants.  The  Lloyds,  an  English  house  which 
has  been  established  for  many  yean  in  Port  au 


Prince,  and  which  has  made  prodigious  fortunes 
for  several  of  its  members,  are  the  agents  of 
the  government  for  the  sale  of  their  fifths,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  privilege  of  charging 
twice  as  much  freight  and  commissions  as  any 
other  commission  houses  charge  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  their  business,  they  hand  over  the 
net  proceeds  to  their  principal,  wdthout  asking 
any  superfluous  questions.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  Emperor  receives  from  this  source  something 
over  $500,000  a  year.  The  cost  of  separating 
and  weighing  these  fifths,  and  Loyds’  enor¬ 
mous  commissions  for  selling  them  in  a  foreign 
market,  are  a  serious  loss  to  Hayti ;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  all  the  commissions  might  be 
saved  by  selling  the  fifths  in  the  Haytien  mar¬ 
ket,  where  the  demand  is  permanent  and  active; 
and  in  the  next  place,  they  would  supply  ma¬ 
terial  for  remittances,  which  have  to  be  made 
not  nnfreqnently  in  specie,  to  the  great  in¬ 
convenience  of  the  shipper.  The  loss  falls 
finally,  of  course,  upon  the  Haytien  peasants, 
for  the  merchants,  in  graduating  their  prices 
for  coffee,  expect  to  indemnify  themselvedKor 
the  fifth  of  which  they  know  they  willlbe 
robbed.  In  view  of  these  facts,  one  would 
suppose  that  the  fifths  would  be  sold  where 
they  could  be  sold  to  the  best  advantage— to 
the  Haytien  commission  merchant.  But  there 
is  one  capital  objection  to  this  plan ;  the  peo¬ 
ple  would  then  have  a  means  of  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  money  realized  from  the  sale 
_ a  species  of  information  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  no  desire  to  see  diffused.  Hence  it 
is  sent  away  in  small  parcels,  at  different  times, 
and  by  different  vessels,  so  that  none  but  the 
government  agents  can  form  any  definite  idea 
of  the  amount  of  coffee  exported  for  govern¬ 
ment  account,  and  still  less  of  the  amount  in 
money  realized  from  the  sales. 

There  is  yet  another  way  in  which  this  thrifty 
ruler  swells  his  income  without  resorting  to  the 
odious  system  of  leg;alized  taxation.  When  he 
wishes  to  reward  a  friend,  political  or  personal, 
and  sometimes  when  he  has  occasion  merely  to 
pay  a  personal  debt,  he  has  a  way  of  giving 
them  what  is  called  a  “  commande.”  That  is, 
he  authorizes  the  favorite  to  purchase  for  the 
government  some  article  in  large  quantities  at 
an  extravagant  price,  the  quantity  and  price 
depending  upon  the  extent  of  the  obligation  he 
wishes  to  cancel  rather  than  the  needs  of  the 
service.  The  favorite  or  creditor  immediately 
takes  this  commande  to  some  commission  mer¬ 
chant  and  sells  it  for  about  half  its  face  in 
oash ;  and  after  paying  a  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  Emperor,  pockets  the  rest,  leaving 
usually  much  the  Isurgest  portion  of  the  profits 
to  the  commission  merchant,  and  almost  a  total 
loss  of  the  amount  contracted  for  to  be  sustain¬ 
ed  by  the  people,  very  few  of  whom  ever  hear 
or  know  anything  of  these  rogueries.  This 
mode  of  raising  money  and  of  rewarding  favor¬ 
ites  was  found  to  be  so  easy  and  so  profitable, 
that  it  was  resorted  to  without  much  caution  or 
discretion,  and  in  process  of  time  government 
bonds  of  this  description  got  into  general  circu¬ 
lation.  The  abuse,  however,  received  a  very 
severe  check  about  eight  months  since,  under 
circnmstaoces,  which,  as  I  had  them  from  a 
perfectly  authentic  source,  are  worth  relating. 
The  Emperor  wished  to  give  a  plum  to  one 
Madame  Faubert,  the  daughter,  I  believe,  of 
the  deceased  President  Petion ;  he  therefore 
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gave  her  an  order  to  porchasc  6,000  flints  for 
the  government  at  six  cents  a-piecc.  Her  son 
was  a  clerk  m  the  department  where  these 
orders  were  registered  ly  the  government,  and 
it  became  his  duty  to  enter  it.  But  feeling  a 
pardonable  desire  that  his  mother  should  moke 
a  good  thing  out  of  the  operation,  he  entered 
the  order  for  60,000,000  instead  of  6,000  flints, 
and  that  the  fraud  might  escape  detection,  at 
least  until  after  the  eommande  had  been  sold 
and  cashed,  he  did  not  enter  it  upon  the  books 
in  its  regular  prder,  but  turned  back  several 
days,  entered  it  on  a  blank  space  of  a  previous 
date,  where  it  was  little  likely  to  be  observed. 
He  then  took  the  eommande  to  Messrs.  Roberts 
Naphew  &  Co.,  an  English  house  who  have 
made  a  large  fortune,  almost  exclusively  as 
dealers  in  this  kind  of  property,  and  sold  it  for 
$10,000  in  cash. 

My  readers,  I  presume,  are  aware  that  all  the 
markets  of  the  world  conld  not  supply  60,000,- 
000  of  flints ;  that  if  the  could,  no  one  nation 
In  the  world  could  possibly  have  any  use  for 
oq||bandredth  part  of  them,  and  if  they  had, 
six  cents  irpiece  was  just  about  fifty  times  as 
much  as  ttey  were  worth.  One  would  have 
supposed  that  all  these  circumstances  would 
have  put  any  intelligent  merchant  upon  his 
guard,  and  yet  Mr.  Roberts,  who  is  a  shrewd  and 
intelligent  man,  not  only  advaneed  $10,000  in 
cash  for  the  order,  but  started  at  once  for  the 
United  States  to  fill  it.  From  which  facts  you 
may  rightfully  infer  that  the  common  law  doc¬ 
trine  of  “  caveat  emptor”  does  not  apply  at  all 
to  this  kind  of  traflSc  in  HaytL  No  one  expects 
the  articles  thus  ordered  to  bear  any  proportion 
to  the  wants  of  the  government,  nor  the  prices 
ofltered  to  bear  any  proportion  to  their  real 
value.  It  never  occurred,  therefore,  to  the 
dealers  in  this  case  to  su^ct  that  any  fraud 
had  been  practiced  upon  the  government, 
because  it  had  apparently  undertaken  to  pay 
$3,600,000  for  flints.  Mr.  Roberts  exhausted 
the  markets  of  New  York,  PhUadelphia,  and 
Baltimore,  but  fortunately  for  him  succeeded 
in  getting  only  about  thirty  hogsheads,  which 
he  Aipped  with  all  dispatch  to  Port  an  Prince, 
rightfully  presuming,  I  suppo  .e,  that  that 
amount  would  afford  the  Emperor’s  belligerent 
propensities  at  least  a  temporary  relief. 

Upon  their  arrival  the  contractor  asked  to 
have  them  entered  free,  because  they  were  for 
the  government.  The  amount  of  the  invoice 
aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  Collector,  and 
upon  inquiring  at  head-quarters,  the  iniquity 
was  traced  to  its  origin.  Orders  were  imme- 
•liately  given  that  the  flints  should  uot  be 
landed.  The  consequence  was  that  they  were  re¬ 
shipped  to  the  United  States,  where  they  were 
sold  for  what  they  would  bring.  Mr.  Roberts 
bought  them  at  the  rate  of  ten  for  a  penny ; 
conld  he  have  bought  the  remainder  at  the  same 
rate,  the  whole  would  have  cost  him  $60,000 ; 
adding  the  $10,000  which  he  gave  for  the  or¬ 
der,  makes  a  cost  of  $70,000  for  a  contract,  by 
which  government  became  bound  to  pay 
$3,600,000.  How  the  Messrs.  Roberts,  Naphew 
<k  Co.  came  out  of  the  matter  finally,  I  do  not 
know,  but  they  say,  what  I  can  readily  believe, 
that  they  never  saw  the  first  penny  of  their 
$10,000  advance ;  and  I  asoerlaiued  from 
other  sources  that  the  enterprising  young  man, 
whose  affection  for  his  mother  found  such  an 


ingenious  mode  of  expressing  itself,  is  still  in 
the  employ  of  the  government 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  reliable  estimate 
of  the  amount  which  the  Emperor  receives 
from  these  sources.  Formerly,  it  was  doubt¬ 
less  a  very  considerable  sum  annually,  but  he 
is  now  paying  the  penalty  of  his  folly,  for  the 
bonds  of  the  government  are  hardly  worth  the 
paper  they  are  written  on.  Such  quantities 
were  thrown  upon  the  market  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  obliged,  in  self-defense,  to  refuse  to 
receive  them  in  pay  for  duties,  except  in  very 
small  proportions,  and  required  the  balance,  at 
least  half,  to  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver,  I  havo 
understood  that  no  new  bonds  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  have  been  issued  of  late,  and  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  has  determined  that  no  more  shall  issue. 
What  will  become  of  those  already  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Some  will  be  pa!  1  to 
the  government  for  duties,  some  will  be  lost, 
some  will  be  worn  out,  and  the  balance  will, 
one  of  these  days,  probably  be  repudiated. 

The  accumulation  of  money,  “acquisitive¬ 
ness,”  as  the  phrenologists  term  it,  is  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  besetting  infirmity.  All  his  thoughts 
and  energies  are  directed  to  the  gratification 
of  this  passion.  It  is  responsible  for  all  that  is 
worst  in  his  public  policy.  If  he  should  ever 
lose  his  crown  by  violence,  I  venture  to  say 
that  his  avarice  will  be  the  proximate  cause. 
I  am  told  that  he  has  a  small  house  or  vault 
constructed  in  his  palace  for  the  safe-keeping 
of  his  money,  and  that  he  has  over  six  millions 
of  francs  stored  there  in  gold  and  silver.  This 
is  a  dangerous  possession  for  a  ruler,  whose 
throne  is  so  feebly  supported  as  Soulouque’s, 
and  may  seduce  into  the  revolutionary  ranks 
many  who  arc  more  anxious  to  assist  in  divid¬ 
ing  his  treasures  than  in  changing  their  ruler. 

J.  B. 

- »•»«#»«— - 

THE  DROVTH. 

[These  are  but  few  persons  in  the  country  probably 
who  better  understand  the  chemislry  of  agriculture  than 
Professor  Mapes,  editor  of  the  Working  Farmer.  He  has 
a  model  experimental  farm  near  Newark,  N.  J.,  upon 
which,  as  well  as  in  the  paper  which  he  edits,  he  is 
doing  a  good  work  for  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  The 
following  is  what  he  says  in  his  last  paper  concerning  the 
lata  drouth,  and  the  means  of  escaping  the  effects  of 
drouth.] 

“  From  every  part  of  the  country  we  receive 
accounts  of  the  drouth,  and  in  many  districts 
a  longer  time  has  elapsed  without  rain  than  has 
occurred  in  many  years.  In  our  own  neighbor¬ 
hood  we  have  been  without  rain  for  seven  suc¬ 
cessive  weeks,  and  the  crops  generally  are 
materially  injured.  Although  the  hay  crops 
were  good,  and  of  course  taken  in  before  the 
drouth  affected  them,  still,  since  the  time  of 
hay-making,  the  growth  has  been  but  Ml^hl, 
and  the  aftermath  will  have  little  value. 

The  corn  crop,  turnips,  late-planted  potatoes, 
and  all  the  root  crops  cannot  but  be  materially 
lessened  by  the  drouth,  and  the  market  gar¬ 
deners  will  scarcely  realize  a  profit  on  their 
later  products.  The  loss  to  the  country  at 
large  must  be  very  great. 

While  in  this  country  we  have  been  suffering 
so  severely  from  drouth,  in  France  they  have 
been  nearly  deluged  by  excessive  rains.  The 
accounts  from  Paris  and  other  French  cities 
are,  that  more  rain  has  fallen  during  July  than 
during  the  same  month  in  any  former  year  for 
many  years,  but  even  there  they  are  sufivriog 


from  other  difficulties  connected  with  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  grape  crop  is  an  entire  failure,  and 
this  to  France  is  what  the  Indian  com  crop  is 
to  the  United  States,  wines  and  brandies  being 
among  their  larger  exports. 

The  late  drouth  renders  all  information 
relative  to  the  methods  of  preventing  the  disas¬ 
trous  results,  which  arc  sure  to  accrue  to  crops 
in  shallowly  plowed  soils,  from  the  absence  of 
rains,  of  the  highest  value  to  the  farmers,  and 
we  will  therefore  repeat  the  well  known 
methods  to  prevent  crops  suffering  from 
drouth.  On  such  parts  of  our  own  farm  as 
are  thoroughly  sub-soiled  we  cannot  perceive 
suiy  effect  from  the  late  drouth.  The  growth 
is  equally  as  strong  and  prolific  as  that  of  for¬ 
mer  years. 

It  is  true  that  seeds  planted  during  the 
drouth,  in  some  cases  refuse  to  germinate  un¬ 
til  rains  occur,  and  this  cannot  be  prevented, 
but  all  growing  crops  succeed  with  us  perfectly, 
even  during  this  dry  weather ;  and  one  large 
bed  of  bull-nose  peppers,  put  out  since  the 
drouth  commenced,  has  succeeded  thoroughly ; 
they  have  had  no  rain  since  they  were  first  put 
in  place  until  August  24th. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  followed  us 
through  any  entire  volume  are  fully  aware  of 
the  causes  why  crops  do  not  suffer  in  deeply 
plowed  soils,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose 
subscriptions  have  commenced  with  the  present 
volume,  we  will  repeat  them  in  part. 

The  atmosphere  at  all  times  contains  a  large 
amount  of  moisture,  notwithstanding  the  ex¬ 
treme  heat  and  apparent  dryness,  and  when 
this  atmosphere  comes  in  contact  with  surfaces 
materially  colder  than  itself,  it  will  deposit 
moisture  upon  them.  Thus  a  pitcher  filled  with 
cold  water,  will  receive  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  in  a  condensed  form  on  its  outside. 
Any  metalic  substance  taken  from  an  ice-house, 
and  placed  in  the  sun  beam  even  at  twelve 
o’clock  at  noon,  will  soon  be  covered  with 
drops  of  water  abstracted  from  the  atmosphere 
and  condensed  upon  its  colder  surface,  and  so  is 
it  with  the  soil  where  disintegration  has  occur¬ 
red,  the  atmosphere  can  fully  circulate  in  the 
soil  to  such  a  depth  as  to  find  particles  colder 
than  itself,  and  on  the  surface  of  those  particles 
its  moisture  is  deposited.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  thoroughly  sub-soiled  and  properly  under- 
drained  farms  never  suffer  from  drouth.  Occa¬ 
sionally  wc  find  a  farmer  who  has  skated  a  sub¬ 
soil  plow  through  the  bottom  of  a  four,  five,  or 
six  inch  furrow,  without  entering  it  to  any 
material  depth,  and  imagines  that  he  has  sub- 
soiled  his  land.  Such  operators  suffer  from 
drouth  ;  and  it  is  among  such  only  that  those 
are  to  be  found  who  contradict  our  assertions 
on  this  subject.  Where  under-drains  exist  (and 
they  should  always  exist  in  soils  which  are 
naturally  wet  before  sub-soiling  shall  be  com¬ 
menced,)  there  is  another  source  besides  the 
entrance  of  atmosphere  from  the  surface,  for 
the  reception  of  moisture ;  for  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  atmosphere  circulates 
through  those  drains,  and  so  upward  through 
the  soil,  supplying  by  such  circulation,  not 
only  moisture,  but  many  other  conditions 
necessary  to  induce  the  chemical  changes  which 
are  continually  going  on  under  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  among  the  ultimates  of  the  soil, 
rendering  them  proper  food  for  plants.  At 
any  rate,  the  fact  that  our  own  farm,  and  many 
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others  similarly  treated,  do  not  suffer  from 
drouth,  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  all  theoretical 
cavllers.  True  theory  is  always  in  accordance 
with  fact,  and  this  fact  is  one  among  the  many 
that  go  to  establish  the  adage,  that  nature’s 
laws  arc  always  the  same. 

- m^**^*^ - 

FAT  PEOPI,!!:. 

Dr.  Cuambers,  as  Gulstonian  Lecturer  for 
the  present  year,  has  delivered  a  series  of  very 
interesting  lectures  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal 
College  0*'  Physicians,  on  the  subject  of  “  Cor¬ 
pulence,  or  the  excess  of  fat  in  the  human  body.” 
Heretofore,  we  have  been  in  the  practice  of  as¬ 
sociating  the  idea  of  health  with  fatness ;  but 
Dr.  Chambers  views  it  rather  in  the  light  of  an 
hereditarj  disease,  handed  down  from  parent  to 
offspring ;  and  it  is  this  hereditary  transmission 
which  has  made  corpulence  endemic  in  several 
countries.  A  striking  proof  of  its  frequency 
among  the  English  people  is  given  by  Dr. 
Chambers.  Sometimes,  when  detained  by  acci¬ 
dent  in  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  Lon¬ 
don,  he  has,  for  ten  minutes  or  more,  counted 
the  multitudes  which  streamed  past ;  and,  on 
such  occasions,  he  has  rarely  numbered  one 
hundred  adults  without  a  passer-by,  whose 
mode  of  walking  was  decidedly  hampered  by 
obesity,  and,  sometimes,  as  many  as  2  or  3  per 
cent,  went  by.  Indeed,  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon 
race  in  England,  since  the  days  of  Erasmus 
has  exhibited  the  same  tendency,  and  there  are 
no  indications  as  yet  of  its  disappearance- 
Among  other  nations,  the  proportion  of  corpu¬ 
lent  persons  is  very  much  smaller  than  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Irish  and  Scotch  have  comparatively 
few  fat  persons  among  them.  The  Americans 
are  proverbially  “lanky.”  The  French  and 
Italians  are  mostly  lean.  Generally  speaking, 
fat  displays  itself  in  excess  only  in  well-fed  per¬ 
sons,  who  indulge  in  ease  and  luxury,  just  as 
dyspepsia  and  gout  do.  But  there  arc  many 
instances,  where  fat  has  displayed  itself  without 
any  excess  of  feeding.  It  has  even  been  brought 
on,  as  in  the  case  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  by  confinement  and  grief. 
In  most  cases,  however,  mental  an.xiety  or  ac¬ 
tivity  has  a  thinning  effect  on  the  human  sys¬ 
tem: 

Yond'  Cuaius  bu  a  lean  and  hungry  look  ; 

He  thinks  too  much  ;  such  men  are  dangerous. 

Yet  there  are  many  instances  of  great  mental 
activity  found  allied  with  corpulency.  The 
tendency  to  grow  fat  seems  to  be  habitual,  and 
to  “  run  in  the  blood.”  In  a  healthy  state,  all 
human  beings  contain  a  portion  of  fat ;  in  the 
adult,  it  forms  about  one-twentieth  part  of  the 
whole  weight.  Without  it,  we  should  present 
a  most  scraggy  and  shrunken  look,  resembling 
a  withered  apple.  The  fat  fills  up  the  inter¬ 
stices  between  the  muscles,  and  gives  a  pleasing 
contour  to  the  body.  It  facilitates  motion,  and 
acts  as  an  external  defnise  from  the  cold ;  pei^ 
forming  also  the  chemical  offlee  of  supplying 
fuel  to  the  respiration.  In  fact,  it  serves  as  a 
storehouse  of  cai  bon  for  the  use  of  the  lungs,  on 
which  the  system  falls  back  for  support,  when 
deprived  of  its  ordinary  supply  of  fuel  in  the 
form  of  food.  It  is  upon  their  store  of  surplus 
fht  that  hypemating  animals  are  enabled  to 
subsist  during  the  long  winter  months.  Liebeg 
says  that  the  proximate  condition  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  fat  is  a  deficiency  of  oxygen ;  and  this 
peflciency  is  the  result  of  an  excess  of  food 


taken  into  the  system  beyond  the  quantity  of 
air  inspired  by  the  lungs,  and  which  is  requi¬ 
site  to  consume  or  oxygenate  such  food.  What 
is  not  so  consumed  is  deposited  in  the  form  of 
fat.  The  way  to  consume  the  surplus  fat  is,  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  oxygen  inspired  ;  in 
other  words,  to  increase  the  quantity  of  active 
physical  exercise  taken.  No  hunter,  nor  hard¬ 
working  artisan,  nor  private  soldier  is  ever  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  fat  state.  Constant  exercise  keeps 
down  the  accumulation  of  fuel,  which  idler  men 
are  punished  for,  by  being  compelled  to  carry 
about  with  them.  If  they  would  rid  themselves 
of  their  load,  they  must  reduce  the  quantity  of 
food  taken,  and  increase  the  quantity  of  active 
exercise ;  it  is  only  thus  that  they  can  bring  the 
respiratory  and  nutritive  processes  into  har¬ 
mony.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  as  a 
people,  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  this 
country  eat  a  great  deal  too  much,  and  their 
moral  and  mental  health,  not  less  than  their 
physical,  is  seriously  affected  by  the  over-indul¬ 
gence.  Look  at  a  lord  mayor’s  dinner  I  A 
wholesome  abstinence  is  needed  in  food  os  well 
as  in  drink,  now-a-days.  Our  minds  would  be 
rendered  all  the  healthier  and  more  active  by 
the  practice.  Doctors  do  not  insist  enough  on 
this  branch  of  hygeine.  Knowing  that  the  weak 
point  of  most  rich  patients  is  their  stomach, 
they  desire  to“  make  things  pleasant,”  and 
leave  the  cook  to  do  his  duty,  and  make  more 
work  for  them.  In  connection  with  the  snbject 
of  fat,  we  may  mention  a  curious  practice  among 
the  ancient  Romans.  When  a  bride  entered  her 
house  for  the  first  time,  she  was  accustomed  to 
touch  the  posts  of  the  door  with  fat ;  and  it  is 
from  this  circumstance  that  the  word  ttxor 
{unxor  or  anointer)  was  applied  to  her,  from 
which  our  own  tutorial,  uxorious,  and  other 
similar  English  words,  are  derived.  —  Eliza 
Cookes  Journal.  I 
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When  the  Apostle  Paul  assures  ns  that  there 
will  be  a  resurrection  of  the  human  body  after 
death,  he  takes  care  to  explain  that  there  will 
be  a  very  essential  difference  between  the  body 
to  be  raised  and  the  body  that  perishes.  “  It  is 
sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual 
body ;”  “  there  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is 
a  spiritual  body.”  Whether  science  may  ever 
throw  any  light  upon  this  sublime  doctrine  of 
revelation  or  not,  it  might  be  almost  irreverence 
to  offer  a  conjecture.  The  Christian  philosopher, 
however,  has  the  high  satL^actiou  of  knowing 
that,  as  far  as  the  developments  of  science  have 
yet  gone  in  any  direction,  their  known  truths 
are  never  found  in  conflict  with  the  undoubted 
records  and  interpretations  of  the  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures.  That  there  is  some  mysterious  essence 
about  bodies,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  by 
which  their  forms,  separate  from  the  “  natural 
bodies,”  are  sometimes  presented  to  the  senses, 
by  reflection  or  some  other  means,  there  seems 
to  be  much  reason  to  believe.  By  the  help  of 
some  chemical  preparations  the  light  of  the 
sun  transfers  to  a  metalic  plate  the  apparent 
form  of  any  object  with  the  greatest  minute¬ 
ness  and  perfection,  and  leaves  it  there  per¬ 
manently  fixed.  Vessels  hundreds  pf  miles  at 
sea,  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  have 


sometimes  been  seen  floating  in  the  air  near 
shore  with  perfect  distinctness.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  human  forms  about  burying  grounds, 
though  in  most  cases  perhaps  having  no  exist¬ 
ence  except  in  the  excited  imagination  or  sup¬ 
erstitious  fears  of  the  beholders,  may  sometimes 
be  a  reality,  the  result  of  a  natural  cause,  which 
may  perhaps  hereafter  come  to  be  regarded  a 
natural  process  as  much  as  the  growth  of  a  plant 
from  the  seed. 

Our  thoughts  were  turned  to  this  snbject  at 
this  time  by  some  singular  paragraphs  in  the 
London  Mechanics  Magazine,  one  of  which  is 
said  to  be  an  extract  from  a  work  of  Octinger, 
entitled  “  Thoughts  on  the  two  faculties  of 
Feeling  and  Knowing,”  and  which  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“  I  chopped  up  some  balm,  put  it  into  a  large 
glass  retort,  poured  rain  water  upon  it,  connect¬ 
ed  the  retort  with  a  good  sized  receiver,  and  let 
it  heat  at  a  cuppel,  gently  at  first,  then  more 
strongly.  Upon  this  there  went  into  the  water 
a  yellowish-greenish  oil ;  it  took  up  the  whole 
space  of  the  receiver,  and  swam  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  ^e  thickness  of  the  back  of  a 
taUe  knife.  This  oil  had  the  form  of  Ummsn- 
erable  balm  leaves,  which  did  not  lap  over  or 
run  into  one  another,  but  lay  side  by  side,  each 
perfectly  drawn,  and  with  the  distinctness  of 
all  the  lines  of  a  palm  leaf.  I  let  is  stand  a  long 
time,  that  all  about  me  might  observe  it.  At 
last  I  shook  the  receiver,  because  I  had  to  pour 
it  out ;  the  leaves  ran  together,  but  in  less  than 
a  minute  restored  themselves  to  their  former 
position  most  distinctly.” 

The  writer  in  the  Magazine  follows  up  this 
quotation  by  saying : — 

“  After  reading  the  above  I  came  quite  un¬ 
expectedly  upon  a  similar  account  in  a  place 
where  one  would  certainly  not  imagine  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  likely  to  be  found,  viz m 
Pitaval's  ‘  Causes  Celebres,’  a  collection  of  the 
most  celebrated  criminal  trials  in  the  French 
courts,  (the  sources  whence  Dumas  has  drawn 
the  greater  part  of  his  popular  work,  ‘  Celebra¬ 
ted  Crimes.’)  In  the  12th  volume  there  is  one 
entitled  ‘Le  Spectre,’  at  the  end  of  which 
Pitaval  enters  into  some  reasoning  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  spectral  illusion,  and  brinn  forward  the 
following  experiments  to  show  that  the  forms 
of  things  may  exist  without  their  subject  mat¬ 
ter.” 

The  subjoined  quotations  from  Pitaval  are 
given  in  the  Magazine  in  French,  which  are  here 
translated. 

“  Besides,  it  is  possible  that  the  appearance 
of  spectres  may  have  a  natural  cause  for  another 
reason.  Chemists  show  that  the  palingenesie 
(being  born  again)  or  the  resurrection  of  plants 
is  very  possible.  Able  chemists  in  great  num¬ 
bers  have  made  experiments  by  which,  placing 
the  ashes  of  a  plant  in  a  vial,  these  ashes  exhale, 
and  arrange  themselves  as  nearly  as  they  can 
in  the  very  figure  which  the  Author  of  Nature 
first  impressed  on  them. 

“  The  Abbe  Vallemont,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
curiosities  in  nature  and  art,  teaches  the  secret 
of  making  this  palingenesie.  He  says  that 
Father  Scott,  a  Jesuit,  assured  him  that  when  he 
was  in  Rome,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the 
rose  made  to  arise  from  its  a^es  whenever  it 
was  desired,  by  simply  employing  a  little  h^t. 
The  sune  an^or  also  taught  the  art  of  using 
some  mineral  water  which  caused  the  plant, 
dead  down  to  the  roots,  to  become  green  as  in 
life.  From  this  palingenesie  of  plants  we  come 
to  the  palingenesie  of  animals. 

“  Gafferel,  a  very  able  chemis^  states  that  M. 
Duchene,  one  of  the  beat  chemists  of  the  age, 
reported  that  he  had  seen  a  very  able  Polish 
physician,  in  Cracow,  who  kept  in  vials  ashes 
of  almost  all  plants,  so  that  when  any  curious 
person  desired  to  see,  for  example,  a  rose  in  a 
phial,  he  took  one  containing  the  ashes  of  the 
rose  well  preserved,  and  warming  it  over,  a 
lighted  candle,  after  becoming  warm  the  arfiee 
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were  seen  to  be  in  motion.  A  little  cloud 
arose,  and  after  some  motion  of  the  vial,  soon 
assumed  the  form  and  color  of  the  rose,  so  fresh, 
and  BO  perfect  and  beautiful  that  one  would  be¬ 
lieve  he  could  smell  its  sweet  odor. 

“That  learned  man  said  that  he  had  often 
tried  to  do  the  same  thing ;  but  chance  at  last 
enabled  him  to  come  pretty  near  producing  the 
same  prodigy,  and  he  had  amus^  himself  at 
M.  de  Lnynes  de  Formentieres,  counsillor  in 
Parliament,  in  seeing  many  curious  experiments 
with  the  salts  of  nettles  burnt.  Putting  the  ley 
made  from  them  out  of  doors  in  a  clear  cold 
ni^ht,  and  finding  it  in  the  morning  frozen  with 
this  marvellous  result,  that  the  different  kinds 
of  the  nettles,  their  shapes  and  figures,  were  so 
neatly  and  perfectly  represented  on  the  ice 
that  the  living  plants  were  no  better  deline¬ 
ated.” 

- ».♦«♦»«-< - 

Artesian  'Wells. 

For  some  years  past  we  have  occasionally 
seen  paragraphs  in  the  papers  about  boring  for 
water  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  which  is 
still  pursued  with  great  perseverance  under 
many  difficulties.  We  understand  that  over 
1200  feet  of  tubing  have  already  been  letdown, 
and  the  boring  is  still  being  conducted,  although 
with  great  difficulty,  through  a  very  hard  sand 
stone,  twenty-four  feet  of  which  have  already 
been  penetrated. 

An  artesian  well  is  now  being  bored  at  the 
sugar  refinery  of  Messrs.  Belcher,  St.  Louis,  and 
has  attained  the  great  depth  of  2200  feet,  with¬ 
out  reaching  the  pure  element. 

Deep  wells  of  small  diameter  made  by  bor¬ 
ing  for  water  have  received  the  general  name 
of  Artesian  wells,  a  name  derived  from  Artois 
in  France,  where  the  first  one  in  that  country 
was  constructed.  Some  general  account  of 
these  wells,  ancient  and  modem,  may  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  our  readers. 

The  following  account  of  Artesian  wells  in 
Amsterdam  was  given  in  1846  by  M.  De.  Thury, 
Inspector  General  of  Mines,  in  France : 

Amsterdam  on  the  Amstel,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Znyderzee,  is  situated  upon  modem  al¬ 
luvial  deposits  of  marine  argillaceors  sand, 
alternate,  of  unknown  thickness,  but  which  can¬ 
not  be  less  than  from  thirty  to  forty  metres — 
and  this  has  rendered  necessary  for  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  its  churches,  palaces  and  public  mon¬ 
uments,  piles  driven  very  deep  and  solid.  The 
city  required  good  water.  The  first  attempt  to 
attain  it  by  boring  was  in  1605,  when  they 
reached  the  depth  of  252  feet.  The  second 
attempt  was  made  in  1740 — how  deep  they  went 
we  are  not  informed — but  some  old  men  say 
thirty  to  forty  metres.  [A  meter  is  a  little  less 
than  thirty-nine  and  a  half  inches.]  The  third 
attempt  was  made  in  1837  to  1842,  when  they 
attained  a  depth  of  174  metres. — The  Director 
of  the  Observatory  of  Utrecht,  says,  that  after 
having  pierced  through  a  bed  of  sea  shells,  they 
entered  a  bed  of  very  hard  black  fossil  wood, 
which  some  compared  to  the  ancient  piles  of 
old  London  bridge, — others  compared  them  to 
Lignite.  Below  this  bed  they  found  sand  alter¬ 
nating  with  beds  of  shells,  turfs,  numerous  re¬ 
mains  of  marine  animals,  but  they  do  not  say 
at  what  depth  they  found  these  bones  of  animals, 
or  buried  forests. 

Moro  Grave,  an  Engineer,  desired  my  opinion 
in  1846,  as  to  the  depth  at  which  we  could  at¬ 
tain  good  water,  which  wonld  rise  to  the  sur¬ 
face  or  above  it.  From  my  observations  and 
theories,  I  said  that  probably,  at  the  depth  of 
at  least  200  metres,  water  would  be  found  good 


and  come  to  the  surface,  but  that  it  might  re¬ 
quire  a  depth  of  300  or  400  metres. 

The  art  of  boring  for  water  ascends  to  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  It  was  practised  with 
great  success  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  Persia,  China, 
India,  Armenia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  finally  in 
France.  Such  Artesian  wells  have  been  called 
Chinese  wells,  Egyptian  wells,  Greek  wells, 
Lombard  wells,  Modenese  wells.  A  great  num¬ 
ber  of  such  wells — among  others  those  in  the 
Oases  of  the  Deserts  of  Africa — are  merely 
Artesian  wells  like  our  own.  They  went  down 
to  what  the  Arabs  styled  the  “  Subterranean 
Sea."  In  many  of  these,  the  waters  rise  still 
above  the  surface  of  the  gcowoA,  forming  foun¬ 
tains  of  more  or  less  elevation.  The  stations 
of  the  Caravans  are  fixed  about  these  fountains. 
The  perpendicular  direction  and  small  diameter 
of  these  wells  decide  the  question.  They  were 
bored  mechanically,  as  we  now  do;  but  we 
cannot  say  at  what  period  they  were  bored,  or 
to  what  people  they  are  due. 

The  modern  Artesian  well  in  Paris,  at  the 
Grenelle,  was  bored  by  Mulot  to  the  depth  of 
575  metres,  and  the  water  rises  in  it  33  metres 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

We  are  indebted  to  Judge  Meigs,  of  the 
American  Institute,  for  the  following  additional 
facts : 

“  Olympiodorus,  who  flourished  in  Alexan¬ 
dria,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
states  that  when  wells  are  dug  in  the  Oases  of 
Africa  to  the  depth  of  two  hundred,  three  hun¬ 
dred,  tmd  sometimes  five  hundred  yards,  rivers 
of  water  gosh  out  from  their  orifices,  and  agri¬ 
culturists  use  the  waters  to  irrigate  their  fields. 

The  oldest  Artesian  well,  known  in  France, 
is  in  the  ancient  convent  of  the  Chartreux, — a 
celebrated  monastery,  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
convents  of  the  Carthusian  Monks,  at  Lillers 
in  Artois,  (whence  the  name  Artesian,)  seven 
miles  from  Greenoble,  in  old  Dauphiny.  The 
old  Chartreux  is  in  one  of  the  most  admired 
and  romantic  situations  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  Alps.  This  Artesian  well  is  believed  to 
have  been  made  in  the  year  1126.  Others  of 
great  antiquity  exist  in  Stuttgard,  in  Wirtem- 
berg.  The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  made  such 
wells  for  thousands  of  years.  As  to  the  supply 
of  water  at  great  depths,  it  was  long  ago  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  water  of  seas  entered  the  lower 
strata  of  the  earth  by  infiltration.  Aristctle, 
Seneca,  Cardan,  and  Descartes,  supposed  that 
the  waters  are  driven  up  to  the  earth’s  surface 
by  the  central  heat  of  the  globe.  The  most 
natural  explanation  is  the  fall  of  rain,  which 
finds  its  way  down,  and  through  certain  strata, 
like  so  many  inverted  syphons,  returns  to  the 
surface.  The  celebrated  fountain  of  Vancluse, 
comes  forth  a  considerable  river  at  all  seasons, 
and  gives  in  the  driest  times  4780  cubic  feet  in 
a  minute,  but  after  great  rains,  three  times  that 
quantity. 

The  Chartreux  well  is  in  the  middle  of  an 
extensive  plain,  where  not  the  most  insignifi¬ 
cant  hill  is  to  be  seen. 


Are  There  Two  Sides  to  the  Moon  T 

Ix  the  second  number  of  this  magazine,  our  friend 
“  Asteroid  ”  gave  us  a  little  light  firom  the  “  other  side  of 
the  moon,”  in  a  pleasant  conversation  which  occurred 
between  “  the  Lady  of  the  moon  ”  and  a  practical  Astro¬ 
nomer.  tVe  have  been  hoping  for  some  time  that  Asteroid 
would  shine  upon  us  again.  In  the  meantime,  a  lady 
comeponddst  in  Maasachusetts  informs  us  that  an  as- 
tronomtr  it  on  hit  way  to  the  other  lido  of  the  moon, 


and  swears  he  will  never  come  back  till  he  has  solved  the 
mystery  about  the  other  cheek  of  the  moon,  which  is 
never  turned  towards  the  earth.  Her  very  clever  ac¬ 
count  of  the  matter  is  as  follows  : — 

THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  MOON. 

BT  MERCY  MORE. 

Tbere  sails  an  astronomer  yonder 
Through  the  clouds  in  his  silk  balloon. 

Now  where  is  he  bound,  I  wonder  f — 

To  the  other  side  of  the  moon. 

He  says  she  has  hong  around  us 
In  the  air  for  six  thousand  years. 

And  with  silvery  radiance  crowned  us 
That  a  one-sided  light  appears. 

And  now,  by  the  two-lkced  Janus 
He  swears  he  will  soon  find  out 
Howe’er  the  result  may  pain  us. 

Why  she  keeps  us  in  nightly  doubt — 

Why  she  tells  to  Old  Sol  some  stories 
She  will  never  repeat  to  earth. 

As  if  loe  knew  not  more  of  his  glories 
Than  people  of  lunar  birth. 

But  alas  for  the  luckless  flyer 
Through  the  realms  of  drenching  rain, 

He  will  fall  ere  be  gets  much  higher. 

For  gas  is  as  moonshine  vain. 

And  the  wor]^  will  never  be  wiser 
For  him  or  his  gay  balloon. 

As  to  what  ’neath  that  crescent  visor 
Hides  the  other  side  of  the  moon. 

Would  OuU  were  the  only  mystery ! 

Would  bt  were  the  only  fool ! 

We  all,  with  mortal  history 
Are  babes  newly  sent  to  school ; 

Only  never  like  children,  humble. 

And  glad  for  each  little  spark  ; 

By  the  flare  of  our  pride  we  stumble, 

Choosing  every  path  that  is  dark. 

Down  the  firmament’s  cloudy  rafter, 

Down  the  blue  sky’s  concave  wall, 

How  would  peals  of  spbery  laughter 
With  the  gushing  moonlight  fall ; 

Could  the  lunar  people  hear  us 
Heap  scorn  on  the  sweet  daylight, 

Then  groan,  as  if  nought  could  cheer  us. 

That  the  sun  shines  never  at  night. 

When  an  unskilled  touch  is  shaking 
Life’s  delicate  nervous  bands. 

When  a  table’s  joints  are  quaking 
’Neath  scores  of  mesmeric  hands  ; 

They  whisper  of  revelations 
From  the  Unknown,  coming  soon  ; 

And  they  may — when  these  mundane  nations 
See  the  other  side  of  the  moon. 

One  tells  us  that  good  is  evil ; 

One  explains  just  how  sin  began  ; 

One  argues  that  even  the  devil 
Is  a  rough  sort  of  friend  to  man. 

Shall  we  walk  by  their  smoky  tapers, 

Or  the  light  of  a  cloudless  noon  f 
Oh,  did  reatotun  learn  their  capers 
On  the  other  side  of  the  moon  f 


A  Foot  Upon  Haytl. 

It  has  been  announced  on  pretty  good  autho¬ 
rity,  that  our  government  has  secured  by  treaty 
the  port  of  Samana,  with  “  a  strip  of  land”  on 
the  Island  of  Hayti,  for  a  naval  station.  The 
Southern  and  Western  part  of  the  Island  con¬ 
stitutes  the  Empire  of  Hayti,  under  the  rule  of 
Faustin  First.  The  inhabitants  are  blacks  and 
speak  French.  The  Northern  and  Eastern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Island  constitutes  the  Republic  of 
Dominica,  under  the  government  of  President 
Santana.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  mulattos, 
and  speak  Spanish.  The  Emperor  of  Hayti 
often  assumes  a  hostile  attitude  towards 
the  Republic,  and  threatens  to  invade  and  con¬ 
quer  it.  And  as  Dominica  is  the  weaker  power, 
her  government  may  perhaps  be  more  than 
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willing  to  make  fl:iendB  with  the  United  States, 
and  even  to  cede  that  little  “  strip  of  land  ”  for 
the  sake  of  having  a  friend  near  at  hand.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  motives  of  President 
Sftnt<^"a,  or  of  President  Pierce,  it  is  con¬ 
fidently  said  the  thing  is  done.  We  are  to  have 
the  port  of  Samana,  and  a  “  strip  of  land.”  It 
is  said  the  diplomacy  has  been  carried  on  and 
the  treaty  negociated  on  oar  part  by  General 
Caznean  and  his  wife,  who  have  visited 
Dominica  under  secret  instractions  from  our 
government.  Mrs.  Cazneau  has  been  somewhat 
known  a  few  years  past  as  a  writer  under  the 
signature  of  “  Cora  Montgomery.”  The  2Vi- 
bune  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
port  of  Samana,  which  appears  likely  soon  to 
become  a  place  of  much  interest  in  this  coun¬ 
try:— 

“  The  Bay  of  Samana  lies  in  the  north-eastern 
comer  of  me  island  of  St.  Domingo.  Its  en¬ 
trance,  which  looks  out  upon  the  Atlantic,  is 
some  twenty-four  miles  wide,  and  its  waters  ex¬ 
tend  fifty  miles  inland.  In  its  center,  at  some 
fifteen  miles  from  Cape  Raphael,  which  marks 
the  entrance  on  the  South,  and  twelve  miles 
from  Cape  Samana  on  the  North,  are  two 
islands,  called  the  Grand  Clevant^os  Keys, 
each  something  like  a  mile  long,  which  effect¬ 
ually  break  the  force  of  the  external  winds  and 
waves,  and  render  the  anchorage  within  as 
secure  as  it  is  convenient.  Indeed,  it  is  admit¬ 
ted  that  there  are  few  if  any  better  or  more 
capacious  harbors  in  the  world.  On  the  north 
of  the  bay  stretches  the  peninsula  of  Samana, 
which,  though  rather  low  and  marshy  at  its 
connection  with  the  main  body  of  the  island,  is 
a  hilly  and  irregular  extension  of  land,  shaped 
something  like  a  boot,  and  varying  in  width 
from  four  to  ten  miles.  The  port  of  Samana, 
which  is  said  to  be  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
is  formed  by  a  cove  some  half  a  mile  wide,  and 
a  little  longer,  which  puts  up  from  the  bay  into 
the  peninsula.  How  deep  the  water  is  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing,  since  no  accurate  survey 
of  the  bay  was  ever  made ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  frigate  Columbia,  at  her  recent 
visit,  examined  the  soundings,  and  found  them 
sufficient  for  every  purpose,  or  otherwise  some 
other  point  would  have  been  treated  for.  We 
believe  there  are  a  few  houses  there,  occupied 
by  wood-cutters,  but  on  this  head  we  have  no 
distinct  information  ;  at  any  rate,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  must  be  very  small.  The  region 
is  remote  from  the  settied  portions  of  Dominica, 
being  about  200  miles  by  sea,  the  only  con¬ 
venient  mode  of  getting  there,  from  St.  Domingo 
City.  To  lose  it  entirely  would  be  no  serious 
injury  to  the  Dominicans,  were  it  not  the  pre¬ 
lude  to  some  such  performance  as  took  place 
in  Texas  from  1836  to  1846,  with  the  extension 
and  confirmation  of  Slavery  in  the  North  Am¬ 
erican  Union  as  its  great  end  and  object.” 

- - 

Onr  Canada  Poet. 

Casaba  Wssi  has  a  Pod,  whom,  to  speak  after  the 
manner  of  grammarians,  we  may  call  ‘‘  an  adjective  in 
the  three  degrees  of  comparison,  agreeing  with  the 
UinTED  States  Magazine.’*  We  have  already  pnblished 
two  effusions  from  this  source,  and  here  present  a  third. 
We  consider  them  in  the  order  of  their  reception,  as 
“good,  better,  best.”  The  last,  which  here  follows, 
would  have  done  no  discredit  to  Wordsworth.  Our/oir  (  ?) 
Canadian  correspondent  has  our  triple  thanks. 

THE  PLOUGHMAN. 

BT  ZENETTE. 

Teamno  up  the  stubborn  soil — 

Trudging,  grudging,  toiling,  moiling — 

Hands  and  feet,  and  garments  soiling — 

Who  would  grudge  the  ploughman’s  toil? 

Yet  there’s  lustre  in  his  eye 
Borrowed  from  yon  glowing  sky, 

And  there ’s  meaning  in  his  glances 
That  bespeak  no  dreamer’s  fkncies  ; 

For  his  mind  has  precious  lore. 

Gleaned  from  nature’s  sacred  store. 


Toiling  up  yon  weary  hill. 

He  has  worked  since  early  morning. 

Ease  and  rest,  and  pleasure  scorning. 

And  he ’s  at  his  labor  still — 

Though  the  slanting  western  beam 
Quivering  on  the  glassy  stream, 

And  yon  old  elm’s  lengthened  shadow 
Flung  athwart  the  verdant  meadow, 

TeU  that  shadowy  twilight  grey 
Cannot  now  be  &r  away. 

See  I  he  stops  and  wipes  his  brow, — 

Marks  the  rapid  sun’s  descending _ 

Marks  his  shadow  far  extending — 

Deems  it  time  to  quit  the  plough. 

Weary  man  and  weary  steed 
Welcome  food  and  respite  need  ; 

’Tis  the  hour  when  bird  and  bee 
Seek  repose,  and  why  not  be  f 
Nature  loves  the  twilight  blest, 

Let  the  toil-worn  ploughman  rest  t 

Ye,  who  nursed  upon  the  breast 
Of  ease  and  pleasure  enervating. 

Ever  new  delights  creating. 

Which  not  long  retain  their  zest 
Ere  upon  your  taste  they  pall. 

What  avail  your  pleasures  all  ? 

In  his  hard  but  pleasant  labor. 

He,  your  useful,  healthful  neighbor, 

Finds  enjoyment,  real,  true. 

Vainly  sought  by  such  as  yon. 

Nature’s  open  volume  lies. 

Richly  tinteil,  brightly  beaming. 

With  its  varied  lessons  teeming. 

All  outspread  before  his  eyes. 

Dewy  glades  and  opening  flowers. 

Emerald  meadows,  vernal  bowers. 

Sun  and  shade,  and  bird  and  bee. 

Fount  and  forest,  bill  and  lea, — 

All  things  beautiful  and  &ir. 

His  benignant  teachers  arc. 

Tearing  up  the  stubborn  soil — 

Trudging,  drudging,  tailing,  moiling — 

Hands  and  feet,  and  garments  soiling — 

Who  would  grudge  the  ploughman’s  toil? — 

Yet  ’tis  health  and  wealth  to  him. 

Strength  of  nerve,  and  strength  of  limb, 

Light  and  fervor  in  his  glances. 

Life  and  beauty  in  his  fancies  ; 

Learned  and  happy,  brave  and  free, 

WAo  so  proud  and  bUtl  at  he  ! 

-  - 

Equestrian  Statue  of  Peter  tbe  Great. 

OcB  leading  engraving  in  this  number  is  a 
beautiful  representation  of  the  colossal  eques¬ 
trian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  one  of  the  most  striking  and  effective 
statues  of  which  we  have  any  account.  This 
engraving  was  made  expressly  for  Sears’  Il¬ 
lustrated  Russian  Empire,  and  the  following 
description  of  the  statue  is  copied  from  that  in¬ 
teresting  and  highly  valuable  work : — 

“In  the  western  corner  of  the  Admiralty 
square,  and  near  the  iron  bridge,  is  located  the 
well-known  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Peter 
the  Great.  The  subject  is  admirably  treated, 
and  the  idea  of  representing  the  emperor  riding 
up  a  rock,  on  both  sides  of  which  and  in  front 
steep  precipices  threaten  destruction,  is  as  po¬ 
etical  a  thought  as  ever  sculptor  entertained. 
It  is  said  that  Falconet,  the  French  artist  who 
executed  this  great  work,  was  aided  in  his  in¬ 
spirations  by  a  Russian  officer,  the  boldest 
horseman  of  his  time,  who  daily  rode  up  to  the 
edge  of  a  high  artificial  mound,  the  wildest 
Arabian  of  Count  OrlofiTs  stud,  where  he  sud¬ 
denly  halted  him  with  his  fore  legs  pawing  the 
air  over  the  abyss  below.  The  head  was 
modelled  by  Marie  Callot.  The  emperor’s  face 
is  tamed  toward  the  Neva,  his  hand  outstretch¬ 
ed  as  if  he  would  grasp  land  and  water.  This 
attitude  was  bold  and  to  the  purpose;  it  is. 


therefore,  inconceivable  why  the  artist  did  not 
rest  contented  with  it,  instead  of  adding  to  the 
idea  of  power  and  possession,  which  his  attitude 
gave,  the  subduing  a  serpent  which  the  czar 
finds  on  the  rock,  and  which  is  trodden  under 
his  horse’s  foot ;  the  charm  of  a  great  work  of 
art  is  sinned  against  by  this  destmction  of  unity 
of  action  and  idea.  The  spring  of  the  horse, 
the  carriage  of  the  rider,  and  his  well-chosen 
Russian  costume,  are,  however,  admirable. 
The  air-bora  position  of  the  whole  statue  ren¬ 
dered  it  necessary  that  unusual  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  centre  of  gravi¬ 
ty;  the  thickness  of  the  bronze  in  front  is, 
therefore,  very  trifling,  but  behind,  it  increases 
to  several  inches,  and  ten  thousand  pounds’ 
weight  of  iron  were  cast  in  the  hind  quarters 
and  tail  of  the  horse — a  tolerable  aplomb. 

“  The  huge  block  of  granite  which  forms  the 
pedestal,  and  weighs  fifteen  hundred  tons,  was 
brought  from  Lecta,  a  Finnish  village  four 
miles  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  may  have  been 
tom  by  the  deluge  from  the  Swedish  mountains. 
It  was  originally  forty-five  feet  long,  thirty 
feet  high,  and  twenty-five  feet  in  width ;  but 
the  chisel  was  set  to  work,  and,  in  catting  it, 
the  mass  broke  in  two  pieces.  These  were 
subsequently  patched  together,  and  it  now  looks 
as  unnatural  as  the  imitative  rocks  seen  on  the 
stage.  Some  work  may  have  been  necessary 
to  obtain  a  footing  for  the  horse,  and  give  an 
inclination  to  the  stone.  This,  however,  must 
have  been  done  without  due  precaution,  for 
one -third  was  taken  away.  It  is  now  only 
fourteen  feet  high,  twenty  feet  broad,  and 
thirty -five  feet  long;  the  statue  is  eleven  feet 
in  height,  and  the  horse  seventeen.  On  the 
two  long  sides  are  chiselled  the  following  in¬ 
scriptions  in  Russian  and  Latin  :  ‘  Petramu 
Pervomu,  lekathrina  Vtovaya.’  —  ‘  Petro 
Primo,  Catherina  Seeunda. — mdcclxxxh.’ 

“A  laughable  circumstance  connected  with 
this  statue  recently  occurred  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Some  American  sailors,  who  had  been  making 
rather  too  free  with  ‘  the  jolly  god,’  sallied 
forth  on  a  frolicksome  cruise  ;  and  one  them, 
not  having  the  fear  of  the  police  before  his 
eyes,  climbed  over  the  wire  palisade  surround¬ 
ing  the  statue,  and,  clambering  up  the  rock, 
seated  himself,  en  croupe,  behind  the  czar ! 
He  was  speedily  dismounted,  and  after  a  night’s 
confinement,  was  brought  before  the  divisional 
officer  of  police,  when  the  case  was  summarily 
disposed  of,  and  so  heavy  a  fine  inflicted  that 
the  offender  naturally  remonstrated.  ‘  No,  no,’ 
replied  the  officer,  ‘  we  can  make  no  abatement : 
if  you  will  ride  with  great  people,  you  must 
pay  great  people’s  prices.’  ” 

- ^ - 

Mall  Arraihgemeiits  lih  Old  Times. 

The  following  advertisement,  from  Frank¬ 
lin’s  newspaper,  shows  the  locale  of  the  Post- 
office,  and  the  speed  with  which  the  mail  was 
carried,  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago— Oct. 
27, 1737. 

Notice  is  herelw  given  that  the  Post-office 
is  now  kept  at  B.  Franklin’s,  in  Market-streei, 
and  th»t  Henry  Pratt  is  appointed  Riding  Post¬ 
master  for  all  stages  between  Philadelphia  and 
Newport  in  Virginia,  who  sets  out  about  the 
beginning  of  each  month,  and  returns  in  twenty- 
four  days— by  whom  gentlemen,  merchants  and 
others  may  have  their  letters  safely  conveyed, 
and  buwness  faithfully  transacted— he  having 
given  good  security  for  the  same  to  the  Hon. 
Col.  Spotswood,  Postmaster  General  of  all  His 
Majesty’s  dominions  in  America. 
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A  New  Poet. 


J.  C.  Derby  hu  just  published  a  little  volume  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  poetry,  of  144  paries,  entitled  “  The  Bells,  a 
Collection  of  Chimes,”  by  T.  B.  A. 

We  undentand  they  are  by  quite  a  youthful  poet,  not 
yet  twenty,  who  resiles  in  this  city.  The  volume  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  remarkable  one,  coming  from  one  so  young,  ex¬ 
hibiting  at  once  great  facility  of  versification  and  rich  and 
delicate  imagery.  We  think  the  reader  will  be  inclined  to 
agree  with  ns  after  reading  the  following  little  gem  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  volume. 


THE  ANGEL. 


O I  MSiiOBT,  the  painter  I 
tinsns  upon  my  brain 
The  faces  of  beloved  ones 
I’D  never  see  again  t 


There  is  one  sainted  picture — 

0,  fkncy  keep  it  near  t — 

’Mid  golden  hair.  Madonna  eyes, 
Serene,  and  deep,  and  clear. 


We  knew  she  was  an  Angel, 

We  knew  she  could  not  stay  I 
And  long  we  waited  tearfully 
To  see  her  fly  away  I 


We  knew  that  she  was  passing 
Thro’  life  uutonch’d,  serene. 
As  fisr  from  earth’s  impurities 
As  Christ  from  Magdelene. 


The  Angels  wearied  for  her. 

And  so  from  Paradise 
Death  came  and  kissed  her  tenderly. 
His  band  upon  her  eyes  I 


And  as  a  flower  at  evening 
Folds  its  leaves  to  rest. 

She  meekly  crossed  her  whitened  hands 
Upon  her  peaceful  breast : 


Laid  so  white  and  beautiful. 

So  full  of  holy  trust. 

It  seemed  a  shame  to  lay  so  pure 
A  flower  in  the  dust. 


We  saw  no  seraph’s  pinions. 

We  saw  no  mystic  things  ; 

But  going  from  our  hearts  we  felt 
An  Angel’s  rustling  wings  ! 


Care  of  Conaamptlon. 

Dr.  Robert  Hunter,  of  this  city,  who  has 
gained  such  celebrity  in  the  treatment  of  Pul¬ 
monary  Diseases,  has  recently  published  a  work 
on  the  Cure  of  Consumption,  by  inhaling  medi¬ 
cines  into  the  lungs.  He  contends  that  con¬ 
sumption  is  entirely  a  curable  disease ;  that 
the  reason  why  it  has  not  been  more  generally 
cured,  is  simply,  that  medicines,  when  admin¬ 
istered  through  the  stomach,  etc.,  do  not  reach 
the  scat  of  the  malady ;  while  “  change  of 
climate,”  after  the  disease  has  fastened  itself 
upon  the  lungs,  is  the  greatest  cruelty  to  the 
invalid,  increasing  his  sufferings,  and  hasten¬ 
ing  his  end,  without  the  possibility  of  benefit. 
He  observes : — 

“  It  is  only  by  directly  applying  remedies 
to  the  diseased  organ,  that  any  good  can  be 
reasonably  expected  to  result  from  treatment. 
It  is  surely  more  rational  to  expect  benefit  from 
medicines  that  arc  breathed  into,  and  brongfat 
in  contact  with  the  whole  internal  cavity  of 
the  lungs,  than  from  those  which  arc  adminis¬ 
tered  through  the  stomach.” 

The  following  explanation  will  give  the  rea¬ 
der  an  idea  of  what  the  author  means  by  “  in¬ 
halation.” 

“  The  manner  of  administering  medicines 
by  inhalation  is  twofold,  viz. :  by  an  Inhaling 
Instrument  and  by  diffusing  the  vapor  througli 
the  chamber  in  which  the  patient  sleeps. 


“  The  inhaler  is  made  of  glass,  and  will  hold 
about  a  pint  of  water.  The  entrance  into  it  is 
closed  by  a  cork,  furnished  with  two  tubes ; 
one  of  these  is  of  glass,  and  passes  from  the 
top  of  the  cork,  down  below  the  fluid,  to  within 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  bottom.  The  other 
tube  passes  through  the  cork,  and  rises  above 
it,  is  elastic,  about  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and 
furnished  with  a  glass  or  ivory  mouth-pieee. 
The  principle  of  its  construction  is  very  simple. 
On  inhaling  through  the  elastic  tube,  a  vacuum 
is  created  above  the  fluid,  to  fill  which,  a 
stream  of  fresh  air  rushes  down  the  glass  tube 
and  breaks  up  in  bubbles  through  the  medica¬ 
ted  liquid,  throwing  the  whole  into  intense 
agitation.  This  fluid,  being  medicated,  thor¬ 
oughly  impregnates  the  air  with  its  properties ; 
and  in  this  manner  every  effect  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  medicine,  is  obtained  in  the  lungs 
with  a  degree  of  certainty  unequalled  by  any 
other  form  of  administration.  By  simply  vary¬ 
ing  the  medicines  put  into  the  fluid,  the  vapor 
is  rendered  expectorant,  soothing,  stimulating, 
alterative,  to  the  lungs  at  pleasure.” 

This  treatment  appears  to  have  been  attend¬ 
ed  with  the  most  unprecedented  success,  and 
the  work  of  Dr.  Hunter,  from  the  importance 
of  its  subject,  has  certainly  met  with  a  more 
favorable  reception  from  the  press  than  any 
medical  book  of  the  present  day.” 


HacLaarlii'a  System  of  Penmanship. 

Tuis  new  method  of  teaching  penmanship  is 
attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention.  It  is  said 
to  be  equally  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  school¬ 
room  and  to  the  self-teaching  individual.  We 
understand  it  has  been  introduced  into  schools 
in  New  York  and  other  places  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  What  is  particularly  claimed  for  it  is, 
that  it  teaches  rapidity  of  writing  as  well  as 
excellence,  and  so  ensures  the  handwriting  that 
is  adapted  to  business  and  correspondence,  and 
which  is  then  retained  through  life,  while  the 
writing  usually  taught  in  schools  and  by  writ¬ 
ing  masters,  is  broken  up  and  thrown  away  as 
soon  as  it  is  actually  wanted  for  use.  The 
method  is  entirely  new,  and  is  commanding 
great  attention  among  teachers  in  this  vicinity. 
It  is  merely  a  system  of  sicntific  gymnastics 
for  the  hand,  fingers,  and  arm,  which  gives 
them  the  greatest  conceivable  suppleness, 
freedom  and  exactness  combined. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Mills,  for  a  long  time  intimately 
associated  with  the  business  of  Education  in 
New  York,  says  of  it :  “  My  conviction  is  thor¬ 
ough  that  it  is  not  only  the  best,  but  compara¬ 
tively  the  only  systematic  work  on  the  subject 
which  it  exhibits.  The  author  has  reduced 
what  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  mere  art 
to  an  absolute  science.” 


Foi'eign  Literary  Items. 

L.4DT  Ltttojj  Bclweb  is  a  regular  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  London  Journal,  and  is  said  to  write 
the  epigrammatic  “Answers  to  Correspon¬ 
dents.”  That  periodical  has  now  attained  the 
extraordinary  circulation  of  550,000  copies  per 
number,  a  fact  unprecedented  in  the  trade.  It 
now  takes  more  than  a  month  to  print  a  num¬ 
ber. 


Mr.  Gilfillan  is  about  to  publish  another 
“  Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits.”  It  is  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  present  time,  and  will  in¬ 
clude  Gerald  Massey  and  Stanyan  Bigg. 


M.  Thiers  is  occupying  his  leisure  in  writing 
his  book  on  Italy  and  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  Six¬ 
teenth  Century. 

Amongst  the  cheap  reprints  of  American 
books,  in  London,  there  are  now  seven  reprints 
of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  Sunny  Memories,  seven  of  the 
Lamplighter,  three  of  Fashion  and  Famine, 
and  the  same  number  of  several  other  books. 


Madams  George  Sand’s  “History  of  Her 
Life  ”  is  about  to  be  published  in  one  of  the 
principal  Paris  newspapers.  It  is  to  fill 
altogether  five  volumes.  The  newspaper 
proprietors  esteem  its  popularity  so  highly 
that  they  have  paid  Madame  Sand  £4,000 
for  the  copyright. 

A  NEW  novel  from  Mrs.  Stowe  is  talked  of 
as  among  the  probabilities  of  the  forthcoming 
literary  season,  in  London. 

On  dit,  that  a  great  illustrated  journal. is  in 
the  market  for  £100,000 ;  and  the  other,  that  a 
not  very  successful  rival  to  the  invincible 
Punch,  has  been  purchased  for  £5,000. 

From  a  statement  published  by  Mr.  Rout- 
ledge,  it  would  appear  that  the  sale  of  the 
cheap  edition  of  Lytton  Bulwer’s  novels  has 
been  gradually  decreasing.  Of  “  Pelham,”  the 
first  published,  the  number  sold  was  55,000; 
“Paul  Clifford,”  27,000;  “Eugene  Aram,” 
27,000;  “Rienzi,”  23,000;  “Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,  ”  23,000 ;  “  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,” 
18,500 ;  “  Last  of  the  Barons,”  18,000 ; 
and  “  Ernest  Maltravers,”  18,000  ;  the  sale.s 
thus  growing  gradually  less,  though,  of  course, 
the  last  issued  had  been  the  shortest  time  in  the 
market.  It  is  believed  that  the  sales  of  the 
cheap  edition  of  “  Waverley,”  have  also  fallen 
below  the  expectations  of  the  publishers. 


The  San. 

Sir  David  Brewster  makes  the  following 
remarks  relative  to  the  structure  of  the  sun : — 
“  So  strong  has  been  the  belief  that  the  sun  can¬ 
not  be  a  habitable  world,  that  a  scientific  gen¬ 
tleman  pronounced  by  his  medical  attendant  to 
be  insane  because  he  h  ad  sent  a  paper  to  the 
Royal  Society,  in  which  he  maintained  that  the 
light  of  the  sun  proceeds  from  a  dense  and  uni¬ 
versal  aurora  which  may  afford  ample  light  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  surface  beneath,  and  yet 
be  at  such  a  distance  aloft  as  not  to  annoy 
them ;’  that  ‘  there  may  be  water  and  dry  land 
there,  hills  and  dales,  rain  and  fair  weather,’ 
and  <  that,  as  the  light  and  the  seasons  must  be 
eternal,’  the  ‘  sun  may  easily  be  conceived  to  be 
by  far  the  most  blissful  habitation  of  the  whole 
system.’  In  less  than  ten  years  after  this  ap¬ 
parently  extravagant  notion  was  considered  a 
proof  of  insanity,  it  was  maintained  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Herschell  as  a  rational  and  probable 
opinion,  which  might  be  deduced  from  his  own 
observations  on  the  structures  of  the  sun.” 


Tbe  Indian  Bigbear  and  (lie  IUittleanakr«. 

One  of  the  earliest  settlers  around  Lake 
Champlain,  was  Colonel  Raymond.  He  under¬ 
stood  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  forest,  and  lived  with  them  in  much 
harmony ;  frequently  employing  them  to  row 
him  up  and  down  the  lake  as  he  had  occasion. 

One  stout  fellow  by  the  name  of  Bigbcar,  who 
had  his  wigwam  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  Colonel’s  dwelling,  was  Often  there.  The 
Colonel  having  occasion  to  visit  some  distant 
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shore  of  the  lake,  employed  BIgbcar  to  row  him 
in  his  canoe.  On  their  return,  they  passed  near 
a  high  yet  sloping  ledge  of  rocks,  on  which  lay 
nn  Immense  number  of  rattlesnakes  a.sleep,  and 
basking  in  the  sun.  The  Indian  gave  a  pene¬ 
trating  look,  and  then  inquired : — 

“  Raymun,  love  fun?” 

“  Yes,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Well,  then,  Raymun  have  fun :  mind  Indian 
and  hole  a  glum.” 

So  he  rowed  along  silent  and  slow,  and  cut  a 
crotch  stick  from  a  bunch  of  hazels  upon  the 
bank. 

“  Steady  now,  hole  a  glum,  Raymun,”  as  he 
clapped  the  crotch  astride  a  serpent  that  was 
asleep  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  "  Take 
urn  now,  Raymun  hold  fast.” 

The  colonel  took  hold  of  the  stick  keeping  the 
serpent  down,  while  Bigbear  tied  up  a  little 
sack  of  powder,  putting  one  end  of  a  slow  match 
therein. 

lie  then  made  it  fast  to  the  snake's  tail,  and 
then  touching  lire  to  the  match,  gave  orders  to 

let  um  go,”  at  the  same  time  pushing  off  from 
the  shore ;  the  snake,  liberated,  crawled  away 
to  his  den.  The  Indian  immediateiy  stood  up 
and  clapped  his  hands,  making  as  loud  noise  as 
possible,  and  thus  roused  the  serpents,  who,  all 
in  a  moment,  disappeared. 

“Now  look,  Raymun,  now  look,  see  fun,” 
said  he,  and  in  about  a  moment  the  powder  ex¬ 
ploded,  when  there  was  to  be  sure  fun  alive. 
The  snakes  in  thousands  covered  the  rocks,  hiss¬ 
ing,  rattling,  twirling,  and  jumping,  in  every 
direction  imaginable.  Colonel  Raymond  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh,  that  echoed  across  the  lake, 
pleased  alike  at  the  success  of  the  trick,  and 
the  ingenuity  of  the  savages’  invention. 

Poison  of  the  Toad. 

It  is  an  ancient  and  still  common  opinion 
that  the  toad  possesses  a  subtle  venom,  but  at 
present  this  is  deemed  fabulous  by  the  scien¬ 
tific.  M.  M.  Gratiolet  and  Cloez,  as  appears  by 
the  reports  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  have 
shown  by  experiments  that  they  secrete  a  dead- 
Iv  poison.  They  innoculated  small  birds  with 
the  milky  fluid  contained  in  the  dorsal  and 
parotid  pustulus  of  this  animal,  and  found  that 
they  died  at  the  end  of  flve  or  six  minutes. 
Even  when  dried,  the  fluid  destroyed  birds. 
Death  occurred  without  convulsions,  and  all 
exhibited  marked  signs  of  apoplexy. 

- m^**^»*^ - 

Madame  de  Stael. 

Ox  Saturday  I  was  presented  to  Madame  de 
Stael.  I  was  exceedingly  charmed  with  her..  In 
our  short  interwiew  I  saw  nothing  of  that  air 
of  pretension,  display  and  dogmatism,  with 
which  she  has  been  charged.  She  was  courteous 
even  to  kindness,  and  said  far  too  little  to  sat¬ 
isfy  my  thirst  for  her  conversation.  There  is 
nothing  plain  in  her  face,  but  nothing  hand¬ 
some  except  her  eyes  ;  and  they  have  the  soft¬ 
ness  and  the  effect  of  moonlight.  Her  young 
daughter  is  very  lovely,  and  appears  to  be  ad¬ 
mirably  instructed. — JUias  Porter. 

- ».»«#>«.<—  ■  ■  — 

A  Dlasicol  Cat. 

Thk  Boston  Journal  relates  the  following : 

“  There  ia  a  family  residing  at  South  Boston, 
who  have  a  tsat  Vhich  is  exceedingly  fond  of 
music,  and  almost  invariably  seats  herself  be¬ 
side  any  member  of  the  family,  w'hen  they  com¬ 
mence  playing  on  the  piano.  A  few  days  since, 
when  the  family  were  engaged  in  another  part 
of  the  house,  they  heard  sounds  proceeding 
from  the  piano,  and  repaired  at  once  to  the 
parlor,  where,  much  to  their  surprise.  Tabby 
was  discovered  seated  on  the  piano-stool,  with 
her  fore  paws  upon  the  keys,  making  them  fly 
in  double  quick  time,  evidently  much  delighted 


with  her  first  effort,  and  also  greatlv  to  the 
edification  of  the  family.  No  sooner*  however, 
did  the  mistress  of  the  house  appear,  than  puss 
very  politely  resigned  her  scat ;  but  has  since 
resumed  her  attempts,  seemingly  with  a  de¬ 
termination  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  so  de¬ 
sirable  an  accomplishment. 


Tbc  Laughing  Philosopher. 

“  WelXi,  Democritus,  where  have  you  been, 
these  three  days  ?  Here  we  are,  all  ready  for 
the  press,  and  your  matter  isn’t  handed  in 
yet.”  We  spoke  rather  sharply,  for  the  printer’s 
devil  bad  been  bothering  us  all  day  about  copy, 
and  our  patience  had  become  rather  stretched 
Democritus  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh,  and 
said  he : — 

“  I’ve  only  been  shying  round  among  the 
Know  JVbthings ;  there’s  the  most  fun  among 
them  folks  of  anybody  now-a-days.  Them  Know 
Nothings  is  goln’  to  give  us  fun  alive  the  next 
two  years,  I  tell  y<m.” 

“Well,  well,  don’t  stand  there  tattling; 
where’s  your  copy?” 

“Haint  got  none,”  says  he,  ‘  only  jest  a  little 
nuts  and  cider,”  at  the  same  time  hauling  a  lit¬ 
tle  roll  of  paper  from  his  pocket  and  handing 
it  over.  “  There,  take  that  and  make  the  most 
of  it.” 

We  looked  it  over.  “  Here’s  about  half  a 
dozen  nuts  and  a  glass  of  cider,  where  did  you 
get  them?”  we  said. 

“  Mr.  ClMke,  of  the  Knickerbocker  raised  the 
nuts,’  said  he,”  and  Major  Downing  brewed  the 
the  cider.” 

Here  the  printer’s  devil  seized  the  copy  and 
cut  the  conversation  short. 

HARD  AS  A  BRICKBAT. 

Some  idea  of  the  hardness  of  a  genuine 
Sambo’s  head  may  be  gathered  from  the  an¬ 
nexed  paragraph,  which  we  find  in  the  Daily 
Eagle,  printed  at  Memphis,  Tennessee :  “  A 
‘colored  pusson,’  well  known  about  town  as 
•  Old  Kit,’  while  passing  under  a  new  three- 
story  building,  in  process  of  erection,  a  brick¬ 
bat  fell  from  the  hand  of  a  brick-layer  on  the 
wall  above,  and  in  descending  came  in  contact 
with  the  negro’s  head.  The  resistance  was  great 
and  the  brick-bat  was  broken  in  two.  After  re¬ 
covering  from  the  temporary  stun,  he  addressed 
the  brick-layer  with  : — 

‘  I  say,  you  w’ite  man  up  dar,  if  you  don’t 
want  yer  bricks  broke,  just  keep  ’em  off  my 
head.’  ” 

By  the  by,  we  have  a  good  many  clever  anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  bright  sayings  of  “  the  dark  people,” 
but  we  have  seldom  heard  a  keener  satire  than 
was  expressed  by  a  colored  “  boy,”  as  related  to 
us  just  now  by  a  friend  upon  whom  no  good  thing 
was  ever  lost :  “  It  seems  that  he  was  looking 
through  a  grave-yard  fence  upon  the  tomb¬ 
stone  of  a  villager,  who  in  life  had  been  known 
as  a  rather  close-fisted  citizen,  whose  principal 
care  had  been  ‘  the  greatest  good  of  the  great¬ 
est  number,’  the  ‘  greatest  number  ’  with  him 
having  been  ‘  number  one.’  After  a  pompous 
inscription,  the  following  passage  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  was  recorded ;  ‘  He  that  giveth  to 
the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord.’  ‘  Dat  may  be 
so,’  soliloquized  Sambo,  ‘  but  w’en  dat  man 
died,  de  Lord  didn't  owe  Hm  a  red  cent! 
E’yah !  e’yah!  e’yah  !”  Now  if  that  isn’t  agoed 
specimen  of  satire  by  inversion,  we  have  mis¬ 
conceived  its  drift.  A  good  example  of  negro 
criticism  of  language  is  contained  in  the  follow¬ 


ing  :  “  ‘  Is  that  the  second  bell  ?’  asked  a  tra¬ 
veler  at  a  western  hotel  in  the  morning,  thrust¬ 
ing  his  head  out  of  the  door  of  his  room, 
and  addressing  a  colored  ‘boy,’  who  was  swing¬ 
ing  a  big  bell  through  the  hall.  ‘  No,  sah,  dat 
am  de  second  ringin’  ob  de  fust  bell ;  we  got 
no  second  bell,  sah — only  one  bell,  sah  11  ” 

THE  FCZZLETOWN  8CIESTIEIC  80CIKTT. 

The  Knickerbocker  Magazine  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  one  of  the  late  meetings  of 
this  learned  body : 

The  “  Extraordinary  Meeting  of  the  Fuzzle- 
town  Scientific  Society,”  as  a  whole,  is  not 
quite  up  to  the  mark,  although  it  contains  some 
good  hits.  The  paper  “  <M  the  Soeial  and 
Moral  Habita  of  the  ’Skeeter”  would  have 
been  more  timely  when  the  weather  was  warm¬ 
er,  and  mosquitoes  more  abundant.  A  few 
curious  statistics  with  regard  to  the  “  ’skeeter” 
were  presented :  “  One  hot  evening  last  week, 
one  of  the  race  under  notice,  came  into  the 
speaker’s  room,  where  he  was  sitting  in  puria 
ahirtibua,  and  sang  in  his  ear  three  hundred 
and  sevent^-six  times.  He  received  from  the 
afore-mentioned,  eighty-seven  bites^  of  which 
fifty-nine  were  about  the  region  of  the  head.  He 
made  thirty-four  attempts  to  catch  the  insect 
with  his  hand,  and  sixteen  with  the  towel.  By 
means  of  the  first  he  bestowed  on  himself  a 
bloody  nose,  and  with  the  latter  he  upset  the 
lamp,  spilt  the  oil  on  the  carpet,  and  got  notice 
to  quit  from  his  landlady.”  Under  these  ag¬ 
gravated  circumstances,  more  stringent  mea¬ 
sures  against  these  “  Arabs  of  the  air,”  (“  that 
part  of  Providence  as  bites,”  as  Mr.  Pepper  in¬ 
forms  us,)  were  advocated  W  the  speaker,  and 
carried  by  the  meeting.  Profesfor  Muddle’s 
new  theory  of  “  Mountains  and  their  Orign,”  is 
profound :  Milton,  a  great  scientific  autiior  of 
other  days,  assert^,  that  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  chaos  existed.  Every  one  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  chaos.  It  is  an  end¬ 
less,  immeasurable  JVothing,  perpetually  in  a 
state  of  agitation.  From  tMs  agitated  nothing 
Was  evolved  an  immense  quantitv  of  Something, 
which  kept  spinning  around  each  other  in  what 
might  be  termed  “  a  free  fight.”  Some  of  these 
somethings  were  made  before  others,  conse¬ 
quently  had  become  of  harder  surface,  and 
these,  striking  against  more  recent  formations, 
caused  indentations  and  raised  protuberances, 
eventuating,  in  the  case  of  our  earth,  in  valleys, 
like  the  great  Mississippi  valley  and  others, 
great  or  small,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  in 
mountains,  like  the  Alps,  the  Appenines,  the 
Alleghanies,  and  so  on  down  to  the  letter  Z. 
When  the  earth  got  into  its  regular  course,  it 
was  no  more  thumped  against ;  consequently, 
no  new  mountains  or  valleys  were  formed!” 
Professor  Quibble  objected  to  the  new  theory 
of  the  origin  of  mountains.  The  idea  of  the 
globes’  playing  at  nine-pins  with  each  other 
was  simply  abrarb.  Professor  Muddles  would 
like  to  know  if  his  learned  friend  was  present 
at  the  creation  ;  if  not,  what  did  Ae  know  about 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  new  theory?  No 
reply  was  deigned  to  his  query. 

THE  BOT  THAT  LISPED. 

“  Did  you  go  to  Dr. - ,  to  have  him  cure 

you  of  lisping  ?”  said  a  gentleman  in  Louisville 
to  a  little  boy  who  had  been  ‘  tongue-tied,’  or 
something  of  the  sort.  “  Yeth,  thir,”  answered 
the  lad.  “  Wkat  did  he  do  to  you?”  “  He  cut 
the  little  thring  there  wath  under  my  tongue.” 
“Did  he  cure  you?”  “Yeth,  thir.”  “Why 
are  you  lisping  now  ?”  “  Am  I,  thir?”  “  Well, 
I  don’t  pertheive  that  I  lithp,  exthept  when  I 
go  to  thay  thickthpenth !  Them  I  alwayth 
notithe  it.”  Happy  lad  1  “  Where  ignorance  is 
bliss,  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise.” 

A  LEARNED  JUSTICE. 

Tub  subjoined  is  a  true  copy  of  the  resi^a- 
tion  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Natchitoches, 
Louisiana.  We  hope  it  may  strike  the  reader 
as  it  first  struck  us.  We  “  had  to  laugh — 
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"State  of  LouUiani,  \ 

Puiih  of  Natchitochee.  f 

“  To  the  Goviner 

of  Louisiana : 

“  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I, 

L - L— — ,  ’sqnire,  doo  herebny  tAro  up  for 

reasins  best  Iwown  to  myself. 

“  L - L - ,  JtuHee  of  Pease 

MR.  CLAKKE’s  first  SICKNESS,  DESCRIBED  BT 
HIMSELF. 

“  Sickness,”  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  “  pnlls 
ns  by  the  ears,  and  makes  ns  know  onraelves.” 
We  who  are  nniformly  well — we  speak  it  with 
fervent  thankfulness  to  the  beneficent  Power 
that  has  preserved  ns  hitherto — cannot  feel  the 
gratitude  which  we  ought  to  feel  for  the  pre- 
cions  bleMjng  of  health,  without  which  every 
other  bleraing  is  as  a  thing  of  naught  But  the 
other  night  we  were  taken  ill,  “  Doctor,’/  said 
Dame  Emick,'to  the  “  good  physician  ”  who  was 
called,  “  this  is  the  time  since  we  were  mar¬ 
ried,  now  twenty  years  and  upward,  that  he 
«ver  required  the  services  of  a  “  Good  Sama¬ 
ritan.”  ’The  doctor  felt  of  the  pulse,  com¬ 
manded'  a  ruunning  out  of  the  tongue,  took 
a  second,  look,  and  then  asked  “what  we  had 
been  eating!” — as  if  that  was  any  of  his  busi¬ 
ness!  But  we  told  him  unhesitatingly.  We 
had  been  to  an  evening  party ;  and  the  refresh¬ 
ments  of  which, we  had  partaken — perhaps  im¬ 
prudently,  because  the.  weather  was  very  sultry 
and  hot — were  of  the  following  nature :  bread 
and  butter,  a  cup  of  cofiee,  peaches  and  cream, 
three  sardines,  half  of  a  very  fine  musk-melon, 
six  Spani^  olives,  and  two  smali  goblets  of 
champagne — after  which  a  mild  segar.  When 
we  had  got  home,  and  “  became  a-bed,”  “  seek 
too It  was  the  very  first  time  we  ever  real¬ 
ized  the  feeling  that  the  people  mentioned  so 
frequently  in  the  Bible  had,  when  their  bowels 
“  yearned.”  Aim  we  had  great  fear  of  what 
might  be  the  prescriptions  that,  in  cabalistic 
characters,  the  doctor  was  writing  at  the  table, 
turning  ever  and  anon  a  diabolical  look  at  his 
“subject.”  A  ^aved  head,  a  seton  in  the 
neck,  a  blister-p^ter  over  the  entire  “  abnor¬ 
mal  viseW,”  were  the  least  that  we  antici¬ 
pated.  Howbeit,  none  of  these  violent  reme¬ 
dies  were  resorted  to.  A  pill  or  two,  a  small 
mustard-plaster  upon  the  chest,  or  trunk,  (which 
is  the  same  thing,)  “  restored  us  ”  in  two  days 
to  pristine  vigor.  Meantime  we  were  starved. 
Toast-water,  a  soup  made  from  the  shadow  of 
a  Shanghai  chicken,  boiled  four  hours,  in  four 
quarts  of  water,  constituted  our  diet.  And 
the  only  thing  we  really  lamented  was,  that 
we  had  not  eaten  more  when  we  had  a 
chance. 

FREE  TICKETS  ON  THE  RAILWAT, 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  annoyance  and 
perplexity  to  managers  of  railways  is  the  indis¬ 
criminate  and  interminable  applications  by 
“  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,”  (and  women, 
too,  for  that  matter,)  for  free  passes.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  fact,  and  there  is  “  ice  in  it :”  “  The 
manager  of  a  railroad  in  this  State,  who  had 
been  beleaguered  by  pastors  and  people  for 
passes  to  a  Methodist  Conference,  which  he 
courteously  but  firmly  resisted,  was  at  last  soli¬ 
cited  by  “  a  brother  ”  to  pass  ntne  ministers  to 
a  neighboring  village  to  attend  a  funeral.  The 
pass  was  given,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
ettpauy  was  called  on  by  the  brother  to  redeem 
tW  pass  in  money ;  our  “  brother”  modestly  giv¬ 
ing  as  a  reason  that  the  nine  ministers  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  had  found  it  more  convenient  to  take  anoth¬ 


er  conveyance,  and  he  had  paid  their  fare  !  ” 
Speaking  of  railroad  traveling,  the  most  irre¬ 
sistibly  ludicrous  thing  that  we  have  been  eye¬ 
witness  to  this  many  a  day,  occurred  recently 
on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad :  The  weather 
was  excessively  hot,  and  the  road — as  it  some- 
times  is — very  dusty.  A  gentleman'  rivalling 
Daniel  Lambert  in  build  and  stature,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  slender ,  pale  little  boy,  of  some 
nine  summers,  took  the  seat  in  front  of  us.  He 
sat  for  some  twenty  miles,  absorbing  with  his 
handkerchief  the  perspiration  that  stood  in 
great  drops  on  his  huge  face,  when  with  a  semi- 
grunt  and  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  he  turned  to  his 
puny  companion,  and  in  a  querulous  voice,  ex- 
ciiumed :  “  Ah  1  sonny,  you  craved  me  so,  that 
I  shall  have  to  take  another  seat  !’^ 

THE  LITTLE  BOT’S  THUNDER. 

There’s  point  in  the  following,  if  iitems  said 
by  a  child :  “  Our  ‘  Georgey’  is  something  over 
six  years  old,  and  has  a  keen  eye  for  everything 
beautiful  in  nature,  although  he  sometimes 
makes  it  ridiculous  iu  attempting  comments. 
The  other  day  we  had  a  fine  thunder-storm,  with 
almost  incessant  flashes  of  lightning.  ‘  Georgey’ 
and  myself  were  sitting  in  the  barn,  admiring 
the  lightning,  which  darted  from  cloud  to  cloud, 
and  then  to  the  ground  ;  and  he  wanted  to  know 
what  made  it  ‘  go  so,’  illustrating  its  zig-zag 
motion  with  his  hand,  I  could  not  explain  it 
so  that  he  could  clearly  understand,  and  was 
obliged  to  tell  him  I  didn’t  know.  He  thought 
a  moment  and  said :  ‘  I  s’pose  God  thinks  it 
looks  prettier  crooking  round  in  that  wayl’ 
Presently  there  came  a  succession  of  tremen¬ 
dous  crashes,  and  the  little  fellow  jumped  up 
and  clapped  his  hands,  exclaiming,  ‘Aren’t 
those  good  ones,  father!  That’s  better  than 
cannon,  isn’t  it  ?  You  don’t  have  to  stop  to 
load  I’  ” 

MAJOR  DOWNINO’s  GLASS  OF  CIDER. 

When  the  Major  was  a  young  man,  before  he 
had  any  title,  or  made  any  noise  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  world,  he  “  loaded  up”  his  old  horse  and 
wagon,  and  drove  from  Downing^ille  to  Port¬ 
land,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  with  “  an  assorted 
cargo”  of  bean  poles  and  ax  handles.  In  one 
of  the  main  streets  of  the  good  town  of  Port¬ 
land,  which  had  not  then  aspired  to  be  a  city, 
there  was  a  range  of  low,  queer-looking  little 
wooden  buildings,  occupied  by  small  traders, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  “  Huckler’s  Row.” 
Jack  had  never  been  in  Portland,  but  a  friend 
who  had,  and  who  was  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  localities  of  the  town,  cautioned  him 
earnestly  to  steer  clear  of  Huckler’s  Row,  for 
so  sure  as  he  undertook  to  trade  there  in  the 
least  thing,  he  would  certainly  get  bit. 

“  May  be  I  should,”  said  Jack,  “  but  I’d  like 
to  see  the  feller  that  can  get  the  upper  hand  of 
me  in  a  trade.  I  guess  I  shan’t  worry  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  Huckler’s  Row.” 

Jock  drove  into  town,  and  put  up  opposite 
the  hay-Kales,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  town, 
and  walked  about  a  good  part  of  the  day,  “  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  market”  for  bean  poles  and  ax 
handles.  The  market  was  dull;  he  couldn’t 
get  a  fair  ofiTer  anywhere,  and  he  grew  impa¬ 
tient,  and  a  little  gritty.  At  last  he  found  him¬ 
self  in  Huckler’s  Row,  and  opposite  the  anti¬ 
quated  looking  shop  of  Solomon  Sharp.  He 
stood  some  time  looking  at  the  store,  and 
spelling  out  the  name  on  the  red  and  yellow 
sign  board. 


“  Walk  in,  neighbor,”  said  Sharp,  "  walk  in, 
this  is  the  right  store ;  here  is  the  place  for 
bargaina” 

After  a  good  deal  of  persuading  and  urging, 
Jack  went  in  and  took  a  general  survey  of  the 
store,  but  said  he  “  didn’t  see  nothin’  that  he 
wanted  to  buy,  as  he  know’d  on,”  and  began  to 
back  out. 

“  Now,  neighbor,  you’re  not  going  off  so,” 
said  Sharp ;  “  nobody  never  comes  into  my 
store  and  gets  out  again  without  buying  some¬ 
thin’.  You  are  bound  to  buy  somethin’  before 
you  go.” 

Jack  turned  and  looked  again. 

“  Wal,  how  do  you  sell  them  biscuit!” 

“  A  cent  a-piece,”  said  Sharp ;  “  as  cheap  as 
a  broom.” 

“  Wal,  I  don’t  care  if  I  take  three  on  ’em,” 
said  Jack. 

So  three  were  placed  on  the  counter  before 
him.  Jack  took  another  deliberate  survey  of 
the  coq^nts  of  the  store,  when  his  eye  lit  upon 
a  keg  marked  “  New  Cider.’,’ 

“  How  much  do  you  ask  for  a  pint  of  cider !” 
said  he. 

“  Three  cents,”  said  Sharp  ;  “  cheaper  than 
water,  any  day— there’s  so  much  nourishment 
in  it.” 

“  Wal,  now,”  said  Jack,  “  I  don’t  know  but  I 
feel  more  dry  than  I  do  hungry,  after  all.  I 
should  like  to  swap  these  biscuit  for  a  pint  of 
cider,  now,  if  you’ve  no  particular  objection.” 

“  Not  the  least  in  the  world,”  said  Sharp,  for 
the  cider  paid  him  twice  as  much  profit  as  the 
biscuit.  So  the  biscuit  were  laid  on  the  shelf, 
and  the  pint  of  cider  poured  out.  Jack  tasted 
of  it,  smacked  his  lips,  prpnounced  it  “fust 
rate  cider,”  aud  drank  it  off  with  a  good  relish. 
He  then  said  he  guessed  it  would  be  time  for 
him  to  be  making  tracks  down  to  the  hay 
scales,  for  his  old  horse  ,  must  be  done  eating  his 
oats  by  this  time.  So  he  bid  Sharp  good  bye, 
and  turned  to  the  door. 

“But  here,  neighbor,”,  said  Sharp,  “you 
havn’t  paid  me  for  the  cider  yet.  Jest  hand 
over  them  three  cents  before  you  go,  if  you 
please.” 

Jack  turned  round  and  looked  Sharp  in  the 
face. 

“No  you  don’t  mister;  if  your  name  is 
Sharp,  I  guess  you  ain’t  sharp  enough  to  come 
it  over  me,  so.  Didn’t  I  swap  them  three  bis¬ 
cuit  for  the  cider,  and  didn’t  you  agree  to  it. 
aud  wasn’t  it  a  fair  trade !  what  do  you  waut 
more  !” 

“  Oh,  wal,  yes,  that’s  true,”  said  Sharp  ;  “  but 
here,  neighbor,  you  havn’t  paid  me  for  the  bis¬ 
cuit,  you  know.  Fork  over  three  cents  for 
them,  if  you  please.” 

“  That’s  the  way  you  huckster  here,  isit!’’ 
said  Jack ;  “  want  to  cheat  a  feller  out  of  three 
cents,  don’t  yer!  But  I  ain’t  so  green  as  all 
that  comes  to.  There’s  the  bisonit,  now,  on  the 
shjlf  there,  right  before  your  face  and  eyes. 
What  more  do  you  want !  Do  yon  think  I’m 
agoing  to  pay  you  for  the  biQcuttMnd  let  you 
keep  ’em,  too!  When  you’get  me  to  do  that, 
I  guess  you’ll  ketch  a  weasel  asleep.” 

Sharp  was  puzzled,  and  while  he  scratched 
his  head  and  tried  to  unravel  the'fiharl  he  had 
got  into.  Jack  marched  indignantly  into  the 
street,  exclaiming, 

“  Huckler’s  Bow  be  darned ;  if  they  can 
chest  me  out  ofthree  cents  they  are  welcome  to.” 
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